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Preface 



For the last few years I have taught a graduate seminar at Temple 
University under the august tide of Political Science Symposium. The 
seminar is one of two required courses for all graduate students and its 
purpose is to uitroduce new graduate students to the various behavior- 
alist methods of studying political science. 

The students are concerned with the writings of Robert A. Dahl, 
David Easton, Harold D. Lasswell, Richard C. Snyder, Seymour Martin 
Upset, Gabriel A. Almond, Anthony Downs, William H. Riker, David 
B. Truman, to mention only those most frequendy discussed. At the 
same time it has also seemed desirable for them to become familiar 
with some of the writings critical of behavioralism, such as those of 
Leo Strauss, John H. Hallowell, Bernard Crick, and W. G. Runciman. 
Nevertheless, I have been troubled that the critical balance did not 
seem adequate: while the behavioralists' critics are articulate about 
methodological and philosophical difficulties, many of them have failed 
to come to grips with the concrete writings of the behavioralists them- 
selves; nor do they comment specifically enough on the values that are 
more implicit than explicit hi the behavioralist school of thought 

In February of last year I went to Monash University hi Mel- 
bourne, Australia, as a Fulbright Professor of American Politics. While 
there I was invited by Professor S. R. Davis, who holds the Chair in 
Politics at Monash, to join him in giving a seminar entided, again 
rather grandly, the "Frontiers of Political Science: The American Sci- 
ence of Politics." In addition to Professor Davis and the honors stu- 
dents who attended, various oUier members of the Politics faculty at 
Monash were regular participants in the seminar. 

I continued to be disturbed by the inadequacies of the critical 
literature available and — ^perhaps because of the different surroimd- 
ings and distance from the American scene — ^I became more conscious 
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of the need for better material. At this time I had the fortune to engage 
in a number of discussions with Dr. John Playford, lecturer in Politics 
at Monash, and discovered that he shared my feelings. We therefore 
jointly undertook the task of assembling this volume of readings, which 
we believe fills a serious gap in the literature available to students 
wishing to learn something about current trends in political science in 
America. 

Both Dr. Playford and myself wish to express our appreciation of 
Professor Davis's encouragement and critical comment, and of the secre- 
tarial assistance he provided for us. We are also grateful to all partici- 
pants in the seminar for their comments on the readings presented to 
them. Needless to add, only Dr. Playford and myself are responsible 
for the final selections presented in this volume. 

C. A. McC. 
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With increasing frequency and self -assurance, the scientific ob- 
jectivity of American social science is proclaimed by some of its prom- 
inent practitioners. Various explanations are offered for the onset of 
social science's Golden Age, but central to most of them is the claim 
that modern social science has managed to resolve Mannheim's Para- 
dox, namely, that in the pursuit of the truth the social scientist himself 
is handicapped by the narrow focus and distortions implicit in ideo- 
logical thought. Presumably, the social scientist can now probe any 
aspect of human organization and behavior as dispassionately as physi- 
cal scientists observe the structure of the atom or chemical reactions. 
For this reason, it is claimed by some that the ideologically liberated 
social scientists — at least in the United States — can expect to be co- 
opted into the Scientific Culture, or that segment of society that is 
presumably aloof from and disdainful toward the moralistic specula- 
tions and the tender-heartedness of the literary intellectuals. 

The behavioral "revolution" in political science may have run its 
course, but it has left in its wake both obscurantist criticisms of em- 
piricism, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, an unquestioning 
belief in "science." Quite often the latter belief is ru)t merely anti- 
historical and anti-philosophical but also uncritical about the extent 
to which empirical observations can be colored by the very orientation 
of values that one seeks to control in rigorous empirical research. 

Joseph LaPalombara, ''Decline of Ideology: A Dissent and an In- 
terpretation," American Political Science Review, LX (1966), 5. 
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OVER THE PAST DECADE the behavioralist school of political science has 
been in the ascendancy in the United States.^ David Easton, author of 
the pioneering work, The Political System (1953), recently wrote that 
the full meaning and significance of behavioral research was more than 
scientific techniques, more than rigor: 

The beha vioral approach testifies to the c oming of age of theory in the 
social sciences as a whol e, wedded, however, to a c ommitment to the 
a ssumptions and methods of empirical scienc e. Unlike the great tradi- 
tional theories of past political thought, new theory tends to be analyti c, 
not substantive, e xplanatory rather than ethic al, more gener al and less, 
particular. That portion of political research which shares these commit- 
ments to both the new theory and the technical means of analysis and 
verification thereby links political science to broader behavioral tend- 
encies in the social sciences; hence its description as political be- 
havior.2 

He also states that a "revolution" in political theory has been taking 
place and is now taken for granted. The "c entral role'' in the transf or- 
mation of poUtical science as a discipline was performed by behavioral 

^An enormous quantity of literature now exists in which the behavioralist 
approach is utilized. The following works would be a sufficient sample for an 
understanding of behavioralism: James C. Charlesworth (ed.), The Limits of Be- 
havioralism in Political Science (Philadelphia: American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1962); Heinz Eulau, Samuel J. Eldersveld, Morris Janowitz 
(eds.). Political Behavior: A Reader in Theory and Research (Glencoe, lU.: Free 
Press, 1956); Austin Ranney (ed.). Essays on the Behavioral Study of Politics 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1962); S. Sidney Ulmer (ed.). Introductory 
Readings in Political Behavior (Chicago: Rand McNaUy, 1961); Roland Young 
(ed.). Approaches to the Study of Politics (Evanston, Dl.: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1958). 

■David Easton, A Framework for Political Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965), p. 22. 
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t heory or , as it is sometimes termed, empirically oriented general theory. 
Easton feels that those who use the behavioralist approach constitute ''a 
concrete academic movement/'^ whose adherents have ''tended to 
publish through a limited number of periodicals, and, unexpectedly, the 
movement has even evoked a limited degree of specialization in the 
choice of book publishers." * 

One index of the spectacular rise in the influence of the be- 
havioralist school is to be found in a recent survey carried out among 
members of the American PoUtical Science Association. Asked to rank 
the great men in political science since 1945, the respondents named the 
following behavioralists in the top ten: the late V. O. Key, Jr. (first), 
David B. TrumaS^( second), Robert A. Dahl (fourth), Harold D. Lass- 
well (fifth), Herbert A. Simon (sixth), Gabriel A. Almond and David 
Easton (equal seventh). Only one of the first eight, Hans J. Morgenthau 
(third), does not use a behavioral approach.^ There was, however, con- 
siderable disagreement between pro- and anti-behavioralists as to the 
order of ranking within the Great Ten. Dahl, for example, was ranked 
fourth by the pro-behavioralists and tenth by the anti-behavioralists.^ 
The split has carried over into the ranking of universities as well. Yale is 
ranked first by the pro-behavioralists and only sixth by the anti- 
behavioralists, in contrast to Harvard, which is ranked second by the 
anti-behavioralists and sixth by the pro-behavioralists.^ It should also 
be noted that the last three presidents of the American Political Science 
Association are prominent members of the behavioralist school: Tru- 
man (1964-65), Ahnond (1965-66), and Dahl (1966-67). It would 
not be unwarranted to speak of the behavioralists as members of an 
''establishment" within the discipline. In fact, David E. Apter confirms 
that American social scientists have been co-opted into the broader 
American ''estabUshment." ^ Joseph LaPalombara's comments on the 
social scientist's role within this ''establishment'' are particularly perti- 
nent: 

... if there is an American "establishment" and if the social scientist 
has come to play such a prominent role in it, one would expect that in 
the rationalization and defense of his well-ordered world the social 

• Ibid., p. 20. * Ibid., p. 4. 

'Albert Somit and Joseph Tanenhaus, American Political Science: A Pro^ 
file of a Discipline (New Yoik: Atherton Press, 1964), p. 66. 

•Ibid., p. 71. ''Ibid., p. 39. 

•David E. Aptcr (ed.), Ideology and Discontent (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964), pp. 37-38. 
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scientist's words are likely to take on typically ideological overtones. In 
any event, it is difficult to imagine how the social scientist in the United 
States would now go about rebutting the reiterated Russian claim that 
Western social science is not much more than thinly veiled bourgeois 
ideology.* 

We arc not attempting to deny the undeniable. In the past Ameri - 
gm p oli tical scien tists have been ";!JlJj;;_jrggrf:i2I^^ ^th t^^ p^^lg- 
sophic, teffllistic. or descriptive treatmen t nf pnlitifpt jngHtiiHnnR The 
behaviora lists, in their application of rigorous scientific method, in their 
insistence on the importance of theory-building, and in their increased 
utilization of the findings of sociology and psychology, have contributed 
significantiy towards expanding the boundaries and broadening the pe r-v 
spective of political scien ce.^^ But while the behavioral approach has 
illuminated many areas, not a few scholars have been astonished by 
statements from the bolder behavioralists such as Heinz Eulau to the 
effect that all aspects of political science can be treated behaviorally. 

In spite of the growing hegemony of this school, much difficulty 
remains in defining behavioralism and identifying the behavioralists. Of 
course, this is not a unique problem in discussing schools of thought or 
trends within them. Who is bold enough or foolish enough to believe he 
can give exactitude to "existentialism" or to "Marxism"? While any 
such attempt will inevitably be met by demurs and denials, meaningful 
books and critiques have been written on both Marxism and existential- 
ism. We therefore ask the reader to indulge our assumption of his 
awareness of and familiarity with the tendency in the discipline that is 
being analyzed. That there may not be a behavioralist qua behavioralist 
does not mean that there is not an essence of behavioralism to be 
evaluated. 

T he article s collected together in this volume all share a unifying 
focus, from which three main points emeree: these authors find the 
pr ofessional writings of the behavioralists characteriz ed by cons er- f^ 
vatism, a fear of popular t^p inQcracy, and an ayqidance of vital politics^ 
issues. First, the work of the behavioralists, whether they be group 
theorists such as Truman or "equiliberals" such as Dahl and Polsby, is 
pervaded by implicit and unrecognized conservative values. They do not 
distrust change, but feel that it must come gradually through established 

'Joseph LaPalombara, **Decline of Ideology: A Dissent and an Interpreta- 
tion,** American Political Science Review, Vol. LX (1966), pp. 14-15. 

''See Seymour Martin Lipset, **Sociology and Political Science: A Biblio- 
graphical Note," American Sociological Review, Vol. 29 (1964), pp. 730-734. 
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institutions and in a manner acceptable to the political elite. Ten years 
ago, Dwight Waldo observed in a survey of American political scientists 
that ''the political order has been 'accepted,' and distinctive American 
'political theory' has tended to be concerned with means and methodol- 
ogy." He went on to report that the range of opinion expressed by those 
in the discipline 

has on the whole and in the larger perspective of all political thought 
been remarkably small. The very fact that there could be widespread 
agreement on the possibility and desirability of reducing the study of 
politics to the single level of a "science** signifies a large amount of basic 
agreement as to political ends.^^ 

The views of the political behavioralists are consistent with those 
of sociologists Lipset and Bell, who obviously feel that "the traditional 
role of the intellectual as social critic is no longer logically possible. For 
if 'what ought to be' already is, then the intellectual has no other func- 
tion than to describe and to celebrate the arrival of a Utopia." But the 
critique of this optimistic view by Rousseas and Farganis seems to us to 
have particular merit: 

Yet much of the intellectual output of today in film, on the stage, and in 
art reveals a profound discontent with things as they are. Lipset and Bell 
recognize this intellectual alienation but conclude that it is not political. 
It is only by narrowly defining politics as concerned with "voting be- 
haviour" or with **welfare measures,'* that they can come to such a con- 
clusion. But if the traditional idea of political philosophy is maintained, 
there is yet some small contribution that intellectuals can make, which 
will be something other than a justification, tacit or overt, for whatever 
is.i2 

Almost every article included in this volume deals with all three 
characteristics. Nevertheless, certain articles are clearly more concerned 

'^ Dwight Waldo, Political Science in the United States of America: A Trend 
Report (Paris: UNESCO, 1956), p. 17. 

# "Stephen W. Rousseas and James Farganis, ** American Politics and the 
End of Ideology," British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 14 (1963), p. 350. Barring- 
ton Moore, Jr. shares this apprehension that if political science abandons its 
role as social critic it may forfeit its most significant function: '*But if social 
science drops the mask of rational criticism from its program altogether, leaving 
it entirely to theology, journalism, and the Bohemian fringe of intellectual life, 
it can some day drown in a sea of verbiage, strewn with floating bits of meaning- 
less data.'* Harrington Moore, Jr., Political Power and Social Theory: Six Studies 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958), p. 110. 
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with one aspect than another. As might be expected, the three articles 
taken from Science and Society and Studies on the Left are more di- 
rectly concerned with the conservative bias of behavioral studies. 
Specifically, they stress the conservative implications of an equiUbrium 
or pluralistic model; in broader terms, they raise the question of whether 
an empirical science, which can only study what is and not what will be, 
much less what ought to be, must not be inherently conservative. 

There is always the pos sibility that the particular model used, be j t 
a q^cquilibri um or piuralis tic^nc, m ay c ondition the rese g^r^her\q empiri- 
cal findi ngs. Because of the strength of the author's commitment to the 
model as an end in itself, he uses a kind of academic shoe-horn to slip 
the data into the frame prescribed. That this occurs unconsciously does 
not make it any less real. Moreover, rigid adherence to a conceptual 
schema restricts the rangp of the political scientist's observable data so 
that he may fail to see what is taking place outside of his frame of refer- 
ence. For example, the NAACP can be handled in the equilibrium 
model, but Black Power cannot. 

It should be made clear that the editors have no particular quarrel 
here with the long and distinguished conservative tradition. Rather, it is 
the pretensions of the behavioralists to freedom from values to which 
we call attention. As LaPalombara states it, i t is pre s umptuous at bes t 
for them to claim to have solved theJ!Mc»mhfiim Paradox." 



To lessen tne possibihty of being misunderstood, it should be made 
dear that comments on the conservatism of scholarly writing of the 
behavioralists impUes nothing about their non-professional conduct. For 
all we know they may march in civil rights demonstrations, sign anti- 
Vietnam petitions, and have supported President Johnson over Mr. 
Goldwater. Nevertheless, none of their private commitments or lack of 
commitment has any bearing on the function of this volume. It is raised 
only because we have been challenged by such unfortunate statements as 

"How can you call Mr. conservative? I know he signed a 

petition [or marched in a demonstration]." 

While C. Wright Mills called attention in 1959 to "the unexamined 
conservatism and scientific pretensions of The Behavioralist Scien- 
tists," " this volume of readings is a modest beginning at making explicit 
the conservative bias of the behavioralists. Given the historical connec- 

"Irving Louis Horowitz (cd.), Power, Politics and People: The Collected 
Essays of C. Wright Mills (New York: Ballantine Books, 1963), p. 226. 
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tion between conservative theory and mistrust of democracy, it is not 
surprising to find that the behavioralist's conservatism is joined by an 
immistakable fear of popular democracy. 

Second, the be ^vioralists have not only shown that the concept of 
democracy devel oped by the clas sical theorists such as MilU is not 
translated into practice in the major Western democracies; tney have 
a lso show n themselves to be not un happy about these re sults of their 
emp mcal research .^* They are opp ^d to any massive extension of 
de mocratic participation in the politick p rocess. They fayor the^^- 
t enance o f. the present low-level of citizenship i nvolveme nt, and this they 
j'lSltify pa^^y ^n the grounds that mass democr acy, mass movements and 
higltleysLparticipation are to be ttaic d as first steB sJgwMd& JLiotali- 
tarian orde]L.and partly on the grounds that popular democracy is 
unmanageable and chaotic. Undoubtedly there are dangers in mass 
movements and there is also a lot of apathy and ignorance in the 
Western democracies, but the ideal of an active, enlightened and 
informed citizenry is a goal that many continue to hold. 

Of the articles included in this reader, those by Davis, Gold- 
Schmidt, Walker, and Duncan-Lukes address themselves most directly to 
the behavioralists' writings on democracy. They require the reader to 
reexamine what is happening to a noble tradition of democracy: a 
prescriptive vision that, while never synthesized in the writing of any one 
poUtical theorist, nor ever realized in practice, has always been an 
integral part of the humanist tradition. Though understood better by 
some than others, this vision has served as a goal and as an ideal to all 
who would call themselves democrats. Democratic theory contains many 
elements, but clearly near the center of any imderstanding are these 
concepts: (1) individual self-realization requires participation in the 

" Sec P. H. Partridge. "Politics, PhUosophy, Ideology," Political Studies, Vol. 
DC (1961), pp. 217-235; and Peter Bachrach, The Theory of Democratic Elit- 
ism: A Critique (Boston: Little, Brown, 1967). Many of the behavioral- 
ists are lifelong liberals, but Robert Paul Wolff has pointed out that a preoccu- 
pation with stability has resulted in their viewing widespread political participa- 
tion in a manner that would have surprised earlier generations of liberals: '*Some 
years ago . . . political scientists began to argue that voter apathy was a source 
of political stability since a phlegmatic public was unlikely to support extremist 
demagogues or disturb the public peace with street riots and revolutions. One 
might have expected liberals to react to this discovery by deciding that political 
stability was not worth having at the price of a stagnant polity. Instead, they 
have taken to stating in forthright terms that political apathy is a Good Thing!** 
— Robert Paul Wolff (ed.)» Political Man and Social Man: Readings in Politi- 
cal Philosophy (New York: Random House, 1966), p. 10. 
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control of one's own destiny; (2) each citizen holds an idea of the 
public good or public interest; the candidate or government official 
appeals to this idea, and such an appeal evokes a response on the part of 
the citizen; 8|nd (3) man is a political animal and cannot achieve his full 
developm^t in private group associational life, but can only realize his 
uniquely human nature as a political man participating in the larger 
social oidtT. The ''New Democracy" of the behavioralists has no more 
in conmion with real democracy than Mao's ''New Democracy." 

Finally, the b ehavioralists may be termed "anti-politic al." ^^ In 
their attempt to turn political studies into a value-free "science," they 
have shown a marked tendency to t hrow out politics altogethe r. They 
seem to s elect their topic s not by any criteria of political significance but 
rather by criteria determined by their methodolo pv. e.g., "Is the matter\fK^$^ 
to be examined subject to empirical verification, can it be quantified?" ^ 
Thus they become p risoners of their own methodology. Since they fail to 
address themselves to questions of great concern to their students and to 
the public at large, such as Vietnam and the civil rights movement, 
which have revitalized the American political scene, their work often 
seems trivial, narrow and apolitical. Indeed, from our observations 
conditions have not changed from those referred to by Rogow in 1957.^* 
In discussion both with colleagues and with students one is struck by 
the fact that the periodicals which seem most politically vital, relevant, 
stimulating, and thoughtful are Commentary, Dissent, New Republic, 
Encounter, Ramparts, and a host of other small journals of opinion. 
These appear to have a vitality, an immediacy, and a sense of signifi- 
cance which demonstrates that the "Great Issues" are not now dead, if 
they ever were. In sharp contrast to their concern is the almost complete 
absence of any reference to articles in academic political science 

"The late V.O. Key, Jr., stated that "a considerable proportion of the lit- 
erature commonly classified under the heading of Apolitical behavior* has no real 
bearing on politics, or at least that its relevance has not been made apparent.** — 
V.O. Key, Jr., 'The Politically Relevant in Surveys,** Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vrf. XXIV (1960), p. 54. 

"Arnold A. Rogow, "V^atever Happened to the Great Issues?*', American 
Political Science Review, Vol. LI (1957), p. 770. Rogow is still expressing con- 
cern: ''In recent years the most significant discussions of how the [political] 'pie 
is cut up* have originated not with political scientists but with such non-academi- 
cians as Michael Harrington, Ben Seligman, Bernard Nossiter, H. Brand, and 
Gabriel Kolko. Nor does it appear that we have had much to say about the 
civil rights movement which is both cause and effect in relation to the 'pie.*** 
{Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. X (1966), p. 146.) 
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journals, because such articles seldom seem to have anything of signifi- 
cance to say about those topics which appear to us urgently in need of 
intellectual scrutiny.^^ 

It is not sufficient that as individuals the behavioralists support the 
civil rights movement and are concerned about American foreign policy; 
what is needed is for them to accept their professional responsibility and 
bring their dispassionate judgment to bear on an objective academic 
analysis of the great issues which are of such vital importance to both 
students and the general public. In a sense, the approach of the be- 
h ^iorali sts may be considered analogous with that of the German 
Idealists in that their work seems unrelat ed to the nee ds and concer ns of 
the times, and in spite of their interest in empirical study have concocted 
their own ivory tower out of jargon and "scientism." A young con- 
temporary German sociologist critical of the behavioral school puts 
the case as follows: 

Politics is one of the most exciting subjects of study for the social sci- 
entist. It would be a great shame indec^d, if by an undue concern with 
methods of limited applicability, we managed to dampen this excitement 
for our students, our public, and for ourselves.^^ 

"Cf. C.W. Harrington's Letter to the Editor published in the American 
Political Science Review, Vol. LX, December 1966, p. 998: *This outburst of 
passion from one apathetic, still, small voice is a plaintive cry for reason. It 
is a direct result of an evening spent reading the September issue. There is but 
one article in it — ^1*11 not specify which one — that does not read as though written 
with the aid of a computer, or in some cases, actually written by a computer 
itself. Moreover, that computer was programmed to turn out lower-case Greek 
letters, mathematic symbols, and such recurrent cant words and phrases as 
'stochastic,* 'probabilistic,* 'cognitive dissonance,* 'decision-making processes,* 'sim- 
ulation,* 'variance,* and more. 

"May I make a belated suggestion? It is a suggestion, I realize now, that 
should have been on your questionnaire. Could future issues of the Review come 
out in two editions? One of these could continue to be called the American Po- 
litical Science Review, It would carry articles dealing with political science. For 
the other edition I offer the title American Computer Fondlerf Review, It would 
carry articles of the type represented by most of those in the September issue.** 

For an equally candid comment, see Frederick L. Schuman*s Letter to the 
Editor in ibid., Vol. LXI, March 1967, p. 149. 

"Ralf Dahrendorf, 'Three Symposia on Political Behavior,** American So- 
ciological Review, Vol. 29 (1964), p. 736. See also Henry S. Kariel, The Decline 
of American Pluralism (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961): "The Amer- 
ican political scene . . . might well be approached with more affection and 
wonder, with less of that methodological sophistication which makes so much 
of the 'literature* of political science unreadable.** (pp. 299-300.) Kariel develops 
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As the title of this volume implies , it is the failure of the be - 
ha vioralists to address themselves to genuinely significant politic al 
ma tters that concerns us^m ost. b y estaBEshing methodo lopv as the most 
relevant criterion for research they turn the students of politics into 
political eunuchs. Yet important political questions wiU continue to be 
dfa^u^S^ the poet, the Bohemian fringe, the propagandist and the 
Opportunist In fact, one is struck by the renewed interest in politics of 
students and the public at large; the only place where a discussioq^of 
politics is not likely to take place is in the political science journals and 
in the political science classrooms. 

Fortunately, though, this is only partiaUy the case, because many 
(perhaps most) political scientists are still unreconstructed. But, as we 
indicated in the beginning of this mtroduction, the "new orthodoxy" is 
now setting the pace. A^^B glLof "legitiiqacy" surrounds the "behaviora l 
approa ch" and anyone not succumb ing to its " mystiqu e" runs the risks 

anlTgjiffi^rg f}iP Hi caH vantag es COmmOUly aSSOCJa tCd with hping ill^giti, 

mate. However, if the truly great advances in society and in science 
omtinue to come from those who refuse to accept the prevailing 
orthodoxies, then there shall always be a place in our discipline for the 
great man of imagination and daring who refuses to accept the limita- 
tic»is of either a prevailing ideology or methodology. An excellent case 
in point is the late V. O. Key, who, while regarded by many as a 
behavioralist, never allowed himself to be dominated by his methodol- 
ogy. In fact, his greatness becomes apparent precisely where he leaves 
the narrow confines of his empirical data. Similar observations might 
weU be made of Harold Lasswell. One might conclude that a great 
pnjitjcal^sci^ptis^ js at his bg^t when he transcends his methodolo^ . 

For some years conservative critics of the behavioral school, 
notably Leo Strauss of Chicago and his disciples, have written exten- 
sively on this subject. The most directly relevant critique is Essays on 
the Scientific Study of Politics, edited by Herbert J. Storing.^* 

The differences between this volume and the one edited by Storing 
are numerous. The S toring volume argues that some things should not 

this theme in a more recent work. Promises of Politics (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: 
Prentice-HaU, 1966). 

*• Herbert J. Storing (ed.), Essays on the Scientific Study of Politics (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962). See also the highly critical review 
essay by John H. Schaar and Sheldon S. Wolin, and the rejoinder, American Po- 
ttHcal Science Review, Vol. LVII (1963), pp. 125-160. 
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be analyze d; th is qne tends to argue that some things can not be 
a nalyzed , ^e St oring volume treats methodology as a fad and re ^^ 
t he behavioralists as naiv e; this book tends to view the emphasis on 
m olthodology as a patholopcal condition and th e *'estahlishment" of 
b ehavioralism as a restricting ort hodoxy. The Storing volume assum es 
that real knowledge is philosophical; this volume aflSrms that rea l 
kne ^ledge of the political world is practical knowle dge. Th e Storin g 
v olume desires to substitute one orthodoxy for an other; this__volume 
o pposes the establishment of any orthodoxy as such, and ma intain?^ that 
^ ^ere are many paths to the kingdo m. It ^mph asizes in the very broadest 
sen se the nec essit y to continue the discou rse betwee n ail siudeni s" of 
politics. 

The critique presented in this reader, calling attention to the 
"behavioral syndrome" of conservatism, fear pi popular democracy, 
and avoidance of vital political issues, may be properly described as a 
"Uberal" critique. These selections, we feel, will not only be useful in 
seminars and courses dealing with current developments in the state of 
the discipline, but will also be of interest to all students — ^whether in 
universities or not— <:oncemed with the tenor of political discourse in 
American society. 



ONE 



The New Realism 
of the Behaviorahsts 



The three articles in this section are all critical of the 
behavio ralistf attent ion to the pseudopolitics of abstract 
tystem s, models, and elaborate frame s. The authors con- 
tend that political Tesearck..jnu st address itself to real 
^QbUms in their real sett ings, even if this invoh e sastiC' ^ 
rifice of rhethodoWgicdC~pfecision. In short, they maintain 
that political science must be politic(d as well as scientific. V 



Christian Bajr* 

Politics and Pseudopolitics: 
A Critical Evaluation of 
Some Behavioral Literature 



A curious state of affairs has developed within the academic discipline 
that bravely calls itself Political Science — ^the discipline that in a much- 
quoted phrase has been called "a device, invented by university teachers, 
for avoiding that dangerous subject poUtics, without achieving sci- 
ence." ^ A growing and now indeed a predominant proportion of 
leading American political scientists, the behavioralists, have become 
determined to achieve science. Yet in the process many of them remain 
open to the charge of strenuously avoiding that dangerous subject, 
politics. 

Consider a recent essay on the behavioral persuasion in politics. 
The conclusion stresses the purpose of poUtical inquiry: 'The Goal is 
Man." There is to be a commitment to some humane purpose after all. 
But what kind of man? A democratic kind of man, a just man, or 

* I am indebted to my friend Herbert H. Hyman, who has been generous 
with advice for improvements on an earlier draft. It should not be inferred that 
he is in agreement with opinions expressed in this paper, or that he might not 
once again find much to criticize in it. At a later stage I have received helpful 
suggestions also from Sidney Verba and Andrew Hacker. 

* Alfred Cobban, 'The Decline of Political Theory," Political Science Quar- 
terly, Vol. 48 (1953), p. 335. 

source: The American Political Science Review, LDC, 1 (March, 1965), 
39-51. Reprinted with permission. 

Christian Bay is professor of political science at the University of Alberta, 
Canada. 
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pediaps a power-seeking man? The answer follows: ''These are philo- 
sophical questions better left to the philosophers." ^ Behavioral students 
of politics should, as scientists, engage in no value judgments concerning 
the kind of man or society their researches ought to serve. This is the 
general inference to be drawn, not only from this particular essay, but 
from much of the contemporary literature on political behavior. 

As Heinz Eulau, the author, points out in the same essay, the area 
of behavioral political science includes a particular domain called policy 
science, in which empirical inquiry is geared to explicitly stated goal 
formulations; within this domain ''political science, as all science, 
should be put in the service of whatever goals men pursue in politics." 
Any goals? Not quite; in this context Eulau points out that the choice of 
what goals to serve is a matter of personal ethics, and incidentally 
reminds us that behavioral research can be readily utilized also for 
purposes conflicting with the original ones. "In this sense, at least, 
science is value-free. I don't think the scientist can escape this dilemma 
of having his work misused withQiit giving up his calling." And the 
author concludes with these words: "Only if he places himself at the 
service of those whose values he disagrees with does he commit intel- 
lectual treason." 

In these pages I am concerned with sins less serious than intellec- 
tual treason; perhaps intellectual indolence is a more accurate term. My 
argument will be that much of the current work on political behavior 
generally fails to articulate its very real value biases, and that the 
political impact of this supposedly neutral literature is generally con- 
servative and in a special sense anti-political. In conclusion I propose to 
develop a perspective on political inquiry that would relate it more 
meaningfully to problems of human needs and values; in that context I 
will suggest some important but neglected problems lending themselves 
to empirical research. 

I am not about to argue that our investments in political behavior 
research have been too large; on the contrary, we need much more work 
in this area. But my principal concern is to argue for a more pressing 
need: an intellectually more defensible and a politically more respon- 
sible theoretical framework for guiding and interpreting our empirical 
work; a theory that would give more meaning to our research, even at 
the expense of reducing its conceptual and operational neatness. 

'Heinz Eulau, The Behavioral Persuasion in Politics (New York, 1963), p. 
133 and pp. 133-37. 
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It is necessary first to clarify some basic terms in which my concern 
is stated. 

The prevailing concepts of "politics" in the literature under con- 
sideration are siu'ely an important source of the difficulty. Definitions 
gravitate toward the most conspicuous facts and shy away from all 
reference to more norm-laden and less easily measurable aspects of 
social life. For the sake of brevity, let us consider only the most recent 
formulation by one of the unquestionably most influential political 
scientists of the present generation: ''A political system is any persistent 
pattern of human relationships that involves, to a significant extent, 
power , rule, or authority."* My objection is not primarily to the 
extension of the reference of ''political" to private as well as to public 
associations, and even to clans and families as well; rather, it is to the 
absence of any reference to a pubU^urpo se. Research work on power, 
rule, or authority can contribute significantly to oiu* political knowledge, 
even if the data come from contexts not ordinarily thought of as 
political. But its significance must be gauged in relation to some criteria; 
until these are articulated and justified, or at any rate chosen, we can 
only intuit whether our researches on, say, power behavior are tackling 
significant or trivial issues. 

''Politics" should refer to j^wer, but the term should also refer to 
some conception of h uman welfa re or the public good. The achievement 
of Plato and Aristotle is in part a result of then: starting out by asking 
some of the right questions; above all, what is politics for? Their 
limitations were logical and methodological or, if you prefer, concep- 
tual: they had not learned to distingui^ between verifiable descriptive 
statements, statements of normative positions, and (empirically empty 
and normatively neutral) analytical statements, including definitions and 
other equations. 

Once these distinctions had been developed, a process that began 
with David Hume, it became easy and fashionable to expose fallacies in 
Plato and Aristotle; but instead of attacking the ancient and perennial 
problems of poUtics with our new and sharper conceptual tools, recent 
generations of poUtical scientists appear to have sought safety in seeking 
to exclude the normative realm altogether from the scope of their 

'Robert Dahl, Modern Political Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, 1963), p. 6. 
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identific inquiry. "Politics" has consequently been defined in a simple 
institutional or behavioral manner, unrelated to normative conceptions 
of any sort. Ironically, most modem behavioralists are back wiUi the 
Greeks again in their assumption that political inquiry can be pursued 
by much the same methods as natural science inquiry; they have 
Euijusted to David Hume and the modem logical positivists by the neat 
device of definitions that limit the scope of their inquiry to observable 
behavior. 

This surely is a stance of premature closure. The altemative 
proposed here is to insist on the need for a political theory that deals 
with basic human needs as well as overt desires and other observable 
Bq>ects of behavior. The task of improving concepts and methods 
toward establishing a stricter science of politics is formidable; but let us 
avoid establishing an orthodoxy that would have the whole profession 
wmtract for a fainthearted purchase of rigor at the price of excluding 
much of the meat and spirit of politics. 

As a modest and fragmentary beginning toward a more appropriate 
theory, let me suggest a distinction between "politics" and "pseudopoli- 
tics." I would define as political all activity aimed at improving or pro- 
tecting conditions for the satisfaction of human needs and demands in a 
given society or community, according to some universalistic scheme of 
pricmties, implicit or explicit.^ Pseudopolitical in this paper refers to 
activity that resemUes political activity but is exclusively concerned with 
ritber the alleviation of personal neuroses or with promoting private or 
[»iyate interest-group advantage, deterred by no articulate or disinter- 
ested conception of what would be just or fair to other groups. 

Pseudopolitics is the counterfeit of politics. The relative prevalence 
of the counterfeit variety of democratic politics presumably depends on 
many ascertainable factors, including a society's degree of commercial- 
ization and the degree of socio-economic mobility (or the size of the 
itakes in the competitive struggle); on the other hand, the proportion of 
pseudopolitical activity would correlate negatively with the amount of 
psydhcdogical security, the amount of social welfare-type security, and 
(be amount of political education effectively taught. 

For present purposes it is not necessary to demonstrate in detail 

'"Prtoritles** here refers to norms for guiding the choice among conflicting 
needs and demands. Political ideals and visions of the good life enter in here, 
ind would do so even if our knowledge of needs and of human nature were as 
extensive as our knowledge of demands and of social determinants of **public 
opinion. 
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how the distinction between politics in the narrower sense and pseudo- 
politics can be made operationally useful. Suffice it to say that only a 
saint is pure from the taint of pseudopolitics and that hardly any 
pseudopolitician would be wholly without concern for the public wel- 
fare; mixed motives, in proportions varying from one person to the next 
and from one situation to the next, pervade all actions. It is a difficult 
but surely not an impossible task to develop indices for assessing the 
relative prevalence of political versus pseudopolitical incentives in voters 
and other political actors; the only essential prerequisite is to decide that 
the task must be tackled. 

Without attempting to make this kind of distinction, untidy as it 
may at first appear to many a behavioralist, I don't see how we can 
begin to approach a condition of tidiness in our discussions of the 
political significance of research, or of the political responsibility of 
political scientists. But what should we mean by these two highly 
eulogistic terms; might we not be better advised to shun them al- 
together? The bulk of this paper seeks to demonstrate some sorry 
consequences of the latter course. We cannot avoid the realm of 
normative issues imless we really wish to disclaim all political signifi- 
cance for our work. Probably very few in our profession would adopt 
this position. 

Although explicit cognizance of normative assumptions in his 
theoretical frame of reference is likely to entail some inconvenience for 
the researcher, he will by no means be blocked from continuing much of 
his present work. It should be clear that all competent research on 
pseudopolitical behavior illuminates political behavior as well, as the 
relative presence of one signals the relative absence of the other. In the 
real world the two aspects of behavior always coexist. My quarrel is not 
with research on pseudopolitics per se, but with the way findings are 
usually reported and interpreted. I object to the tendency in much of the 
I behavior literature to deal with the pseudopolitical aspects of behavior 
J almost exclusively, and to imply that the prevalence of pseudopolitics is 
and always will be the natural or even the desirable state of affairs in a 
democracy. Consequently, I object also to the absence of interest in 
research that could reveal some of the determinants of the relative 
prevalence of pseudopolitical behavior on our political arena, by which 
we might learn more about how we may advance toward a more strictly 
political consciousness, in the sense of concern for the public interest 
and for the future, in our population. 
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Now, how should we define political significance and political 
responsibility? In my conceptual world the two terms are tied together; I 
would judgp degrees of political significance of research studies in the 
same way that I would judge degrees of political responsibility of 
political scientists (in the role of theorist-researcher, as distinct from the 
role of citizen). A research report is politically significant to the extent 
that it contributes to the kinds of knowledge most needed by politically 
responsible political scientists. 

"Political responsibiUty" in this paper refers to the extent to which 
the social scientist observes the canons of jatipnality on two levels, 
which I shall call formal and substantive. ^ Formal rationality refers to 
the familiar notion of clarifying the objectives first and then paying heed 
to the best available knowledge when seeking ways and means to im- 
plement them. Competent behavioral research in poUtical science is 
hig^y rational in this formal sense; this is what the extensive work in 
theory and methodology is jot. 

The lack of political responsibility that I ascribe to much political 
behavior literature relates to the other level of rationality, the substan- 
tive level, which involves articulate attention to questions of funda- 
mental commitment in social and political research literature. Problems 
(rf human welfare (including justice, liberty, security, etc.), the objects 
of political research and of politics, can be adequately studied, and dealt 
wiA, only if their oughtsidt is investigated as carefully as their ils-side. 
Ou^t-side inquiry must pertain to wants (or desires or, if insisted on, 
demands) as well as needs. Political communication must be analysed 
carefully so that we may learn what aspects of wants are most salient 
and could be frustrated only at the cost of resentment, alienation, or 
upheaval. Yet, only analysis of data on wants in terms of a theory of ^ 
needs will permit us to evaluate wants and aspects of wants with a view 
to longer-term consequences of their relative satisfaction or frustration. 

There will be more to say about wants and needs in the concluding 
section. At this point it should only be added that the student of politics, 
once he has adopted a conception of human needs, should proceed from 
there to make explicit his inferences about political objectives and his 
choice of commitments with the utmost care. If this kind of inquiry is 
negllected, as it certainly is in the political science curricula in most of 

'^Karl Mannheim employs a similar dichotomy of terms, though with dif- 
fexent concepts, in his Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New York, 
1954), pp. 51-60. 
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our universities, the danger is that the political scientist unwittingly 
becomes the tool of other people's commitments. And theirs may be 
even less responsibly arrived at; conceivably, the expertise of the poli- 
tical scientist may come to serve the irrational purposes of genteel 
bigotry in domestic policies or of paranoid jingoism and reckless gam- 
bling with our chances of survival in foreign policies. If advice-giving 
social scientists don't feel called on to invest their best intellectual 
energies in studying the ultimate ends of our national policies, it is 
unlikely that anyone else of influence will; most active politicians have, 
after all, more immediately pressing worries, and these are anyway the 
kinds of concerns they are best trained to handle. 

Intellectual treason, to return to Eulau's phrase, is probably a 
remote hazard in our profession. For, rather than placing himself in the 
service '"of those whose values he disagrees with," the political scientist 
usually will by natural, uninvestigated processes come to agree with the 
prevailing values of his profession, of the major foundations and of his 
government, at least on the more basic public policy objectives and 
assumptions. His training and career incentives focus on formal rational- 
ity. It is fortunate that many social scientists for other reasons tend to be 
humane and liberal individuals. We will be far better off, however, if we 
can make it respectable or even mandatory for many more of our 
researchers to be guided in their choice of theory and problems by their 
own articulated values, instead of acting willy-nilly on the supposedly 
neutral values impressed on them by the conventional wisdom of their 
profession. 



II 

In the contemporary political science literature it is by no means 
unusual to see the articulation of political norms begin and end with a 
commitment to "democracy" in some unspecified sense. Fifteen years 
ago a respected political scientist suggested a more critical orientation: 
"The democratic myth is that the people are inherentiy wise and 
just, and that they are the real rulers of the republic. These propositions 
do have meaning; but if they become, as they do even among scholars, 
matters of faith, then scientific progress has been sacrificed in the 
interest of a morally satisfying demagogy." ^ This advice has not been 



'Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy (New York, 
1950), p. 4. 
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generally heeded. Even today many political scientists are writing as if 
denx)cracy unquestionably is a good thing, from which unquestionably 
good things will flow, while at Ae same time they profess a disinterest 
in settling vahie issues. 'The only cure for the ills of democracy is more 
democracy/' is still the implicit slogan of quite a few social scientists, 
vrtio seem unaware of even the conceptual difficulties involved in de- 
vdc^nng generally useful criteria, let alone a rationale, for "'more 
democracy." To put it bluntly, it appears that a good number of other- 
wise able political scientists confuse a vaguely stated conventional 
^democratism'' ^ with scientific objectivity. 

That behavioral research not explidtiy related to problems of 
democracy tends to be vague in its implications for normative demo- 
cratic theory is perhaps to be expected. It is paradoxical that some of 
the leading behavioral writers on democracy continue to write as if they 
want to have it both ways: to be rigorously value-neutral and at the 
same time be impeccable champions of conventional pluralist democ- 
racy. To straddle on a sharp issue would not be comfortable; if we want 
to write as good democrats and as logical positivists, too, it is perhaps 
necessary to be obtuse on issues like "why democracy?" or 'Vhat is 
democracy for?" and, indeed, 'Vhat is democracy?" 

For a first example, take the late V. O. Key's most recent book on 
Public Opinion and American Democracy,'' Here we are presented with 
an admirably organized survey of what is now known of the characteris- 
tics of contemporary public opinion and of the extent of its bearing on 
American governmental decision processes. Yet for all these facts about 
public opinion, there is hardly a hint of their implications, in the 
author's judgment, for any of tiie relevant normative issues of democ- 
racy; ^at little is said on this score is uninformative indeed. For 
ezamfde, the point is made toward the end that political deviants "play a 
critical role in the preservation of the vitality of a democratic order as 
they urge alterations and modifications better to achieve the aspirations 
of mat. Hence the fundamental significance of freedom of speech and 
agitation" (p. 555). There is no elaboration of this point, which one 
mig^ take to be an important issue, considering the book's titie and 
general subject. And there is no other discussion of what purpose all this 
political knowledge should serve. Is it the "preservation of the vitality of 

*The term is from Leo Strauss. See his ''Epilogue** in Herbert J. Storing, 
ed.. Essays on the Scientific Study of Politics (New York, 1962), p. 326. 
»New Yorit, 1961. 
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a democratic order" as far as we can articulate the criteria for the best 
possible government, or for trends in the best direction? What does 
'"vitality" mean here, and what aspects of our democracy are most in 
need of it? Is free speech valuable solely as a means to this rather ob- 
scurely conceived end? 

Or take the volume on Voting, by a team of top-notch political 
sociologists.^ One of the book's two themes, we are told (p. x), is the 
social problem of how political preferences are formed, while the 
''confrontation of democratic theory with democratic practice is the 
second implied theme that runs throughout the book." There is much 
about certain kinds of practices, yes; but democratic theory is limited to 
a few examples of "impossible" demands of "traditional normative 
theory" on the role of the citizen: that he should be politically inter- 
ested, knowledgeable and rational. These investigators find that most 
voters are indeed poUticaUy apathetic, ignorant and far from rational in 
their political behavior. 

Given the second theme one might have expected the authors to 
raise some pertinent questions concerning the sense, if any, in which we 
nevertheless do have a democracy, or possibly the sense in which we 
nevertheless ought to be able to have a democracy, if what we have now 
does not fit this concept; or perhaps an attempt toward reformulating 
democratic norms in better accord with political realities, if the term 
"democracy" should be saved for new uses. 

Nothing of the sort happens. Iijgtead, the authors make the happy 
discovery that the system of democracy that we have "does meet certain 
requirements for a going political organization"; indeed, as it is said just 
before, "it often works with distinction" (p. 312). What is good and 
bad about the system is left in the dark, as is the question of criteria for 
"distinction." Instead, we are given a list of dimensions of citizen be- 
havior, and are told that the fact that individuals differ on these various 
dimensions (e.g., involvement — ^indifference) somehow is exactly what 
the modem democratic system requires. It all ends well, then; and in 
parting the authors leave us with this comforting if question-begging 
assurance: "Twentieth-century political theory — both analytic and nor^ 
mative — ^will arise only from hard and long observation of the actual 

'Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld and William N. McPhce, Voting: 
A Study of Opinion Formation in a Presidential Campaign (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1954). 
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world of politics, closely identified with the deeper problems of practical 
pditics." (p. 323. Italics supplied.) Only? 

Turn now to a widely and deservedly praised book with the promis- 
ing title, A Preface to Democratic Theory. Robert Dahl explains his 
choice of tide by asserting that "there is no democratic theory — only 
democratic theories. This fact suggests that we had better proceed by 
considering some representative theories in order to discover what kinds 
(rf problems they raise . . ." ^ And in the landscape of behavioral lit- 
erature this work does stand out as an impressive exercise in logical 
analysis. Excellent critical evaluations of the Madisonian and the 
pc^ulist-type democratic theories are offered; but subsequentiy Dahl 
changes his tack to what he calls (p. 63) the descriptive method: under 
""polyarchal democracy" he seeks to develop empirical criteria for a 
concept of democracy based on our knowledge of existing species. As 
we would expect of a competent behavioralist, the author develops some 
enli^tening perspectives on how "the American hybrid" in fact appears 
to be functioning. 

Penetrating as this account of the basic operating procedures of the 
American democracy is, the author's criteria for evaluating the result are 
surprisingly inarticulate and ad hoc. He will not try to determine 
whether it is a desirable system of government, he assures us toward the 
end qIL the book; and then proceeds to do just that, but vaguely: 

it appears to be a relatively efficient system for reinforcing agreement, 
encouraging moderation, and maintaining social peace in a resUess 
and immoderate people operating a gigantic, powerful, diversified, and 
incredibly complex society. This is no negligible contribution, then, that 
Americans have made to the arts of government — and to that branch, 
which of all the arts of politics is the most difficult, the art of democratic 
government. 

These are Dahl's parting words. 

Having subjected the assumptions, hypotheses, implied definitions, 
and even the presumed value axioms of two theories of democracy to 
painstaking analysis, the author's ambition not to discuss the desirability 
of the American system of government would be difficult to imderstand 
for someone unacquainted with the currentiy prevailing fashions among 
behavioralists. To study the definitional characteristics of this hybrid 
species of government and of the genus, "polyarchal democracy," is a 

* Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1956, p. 1. 
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worthwhile endeavor, to be sure, but would in my opinion assume far 
greater significance if pursued within a framework of value assumptions, 
however tentatively presented, from which could be derived operational 
criteria for judging what aspects of a functioning democracy ought to be 
valued and strengthened, as against other aspects that should be 
deplored and, if possible, counteracted. Why does the author ngyer say 
clearly whether in Ms view democracy is something to be valued in 
itself, and maximized (as he takes Madisonian theory to assert), or as 
valuable for some specified ends (for example, for maximizing political 
equality, after the fashion of populists)? 

In a Preface to democratic theory, and one which demonstrates a 
high order of rigor in analyzing other theories of democracy, the 
author's reluctance even to begin to develop operating criteria toward 
making meaningful the present system, or to provide pointers toward its 
more meaningful further development, is as astoimding as it is dis- 
appointing. Reluctantly one concludes that Dahl in this particular 
context behaves like most political behavioralists: he feels he can permit 
himself to write normatively about political purposes, it would seem, 
only if they are stated in terms of '"democracy" and are reasonably 
indeterminate, lest the suspicion should arise that he is pleading for 
some politically partisan position. Thus, a demeanor* of scientific 
objectivity is maintained, and so is a persistently implied commitment to 
a certain political bias, which favors democracy roughly as it now exists 
in the West, or in this country. 

Ill 

Leo Strauss charges the behavioralists with a bias toward liberal 
democracy, and rightly so, in comparison to his position. Yet in some 
respects the bias of much behavioralist political literature is profoundly 
conservative, although this is a species of conservatism rather different 
from Strauss's. Philosophically speaking, this behaviorally oriented 
conservatism frequently includes an anti-political dimension that is not 
found in Strauss's work.^<^ What is ^ti-political is the assumption, 

"This is not to deny that the Straussian position is more authoritarian and 
far less respectful of the right to radical dissent, as is to be expected when a 
comer on objective truth is being claimed. C/. especially Leo Strauss, What is 
Political Philosophy and Other Studies (Glencoe, 1959); and his ''Epilogue** in 
Herbert J. Storing, ed., op, cit. See also Walter Bems, The Behavioral Sciences 
and the Study of Political Things: The Case of Christian Bay's The Structure 
of Freedom;* The American Political Science Review, Vol. 55 (1961), pp. 550-59. 
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explicit or implicit, that politics, or at any rate American politics, is and 
must always remain primarily a system of rules for peaceful batties 
between competing private interests, and n^t an arena for the struggle 
toward a more humane and more rationally organized society. 

Consider S. M. Lipset's recent suggestion that the age-old search 
for the good society can be terminated, for we have got it now. Democ- 
racy as we know it 'is the good society itself in operation." Not that our 
democracy cannot still be improved upon, but roughly speaking, it 
appears, "'the give-and-take of a free society's internal struggles" is the 
best that men can hope for. Our society is so good that Lipset welcomes, 
at least for the West, what he sees as a trend toward replacing political 
ideology with sociological analysis. ^^ 

'ms is an extreme statement, although by a leading and deservedly 
famous political sociologist We cannot saddle behavioralists in general 
with responsibility for such phrasing. But in substance, as we shall see, 
the same tendency toward affirming the status quo and, what is worse, 
toward disclaiming the importance and even the legitimacy of political 
ideology, and ideals, is discernible in other leading behaviorally oriented 
works as well. 

Let us note incidentally that all the behavioral works referred to so 
far wind up affirming that American democracy on the whole works 
wdl, while failing to articulate the criteria on which this judgment is 
based.^^ In fairness it should be added that probably all these writers 
would make an exception for the place of the Negro and certain other 
underprivileged groups or categories for whom our democracy ad- 
mittedly does not work so well; there are flaws, then, but fundamentally 
all is well or else will become well without any basic changes. 

What is more troublesome than this somewhat conservative com- 
mitment to a somewhat liberal conception of democracy ^ — ^whether 

"Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics (Gar- 
den City, 1960), esp. pp. 403 and 415. 

"An interesting attempt to evaluate the 1952 Presidential election in terms 
of five criteria of democratic consent (as opposed to non-rational responses to 
manipulated processes) is reported in Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, 
Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent (Ann Arbor, Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University of Michigan, 1956). The five criteria are chosen somewhat hap- 
hazardly, but they are carefully and ingeniously operationalized and brought to 
bear on available data. The study shows what could just as well be done, in 
yean to come, within a more carefully and systematically stated framework of 
political objectives and norms. 

''Though perhaps paradoxical, the statement is not self -contradictory. A 
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acknowledged or surreptitious — ^is the anti-political orientation referred 
to a moment agp; the failure to see politics as potentially, at least, an 
f instrument of reason, legitimately dedicated to the improvement of 
social conditions. 

Within a brief space that allows no extensive documentation per- 
haps the next best thing to do is to consider for a moment a recent 
example of a behavioralist approach in which, for a change, the under- 
lying assumptions are spelled out with commendable clarity, and then let 
the reader judge to what extent other literature referred to above may 
not implicitly rest on similar starkly anti-political premises. 

James M. Buchanan and Gordon TuUock have called their book The 
Calculus of Consent, with the subtitle Logical Foundations of Constitu- 
tional Democracy}^ The task set for the book, we are told in the 
Preface, is ''to analyze the calculus of the rational individual when he is 
faced with questions of constitutional choice"; the authors, both of 
whom have most of their training in economics, intend to develop what 
they take to be the rationale for group action in the public sector in a 
free society — i.e., for political action. 

The authors take pains to assert the value-free nature of their 
approach to the science of politics. True, they choose to go along with 
''the Western philosophical tradition" in so far as they consider the 
human individual "the primary philosophical entity" (p. 11). From here 
on, supposedly, we are dealing with the political processes that flow 
from the desire of all individuals to try to maximize whatever they may 
value. "The grail-like search for some 'public interest' apart from, and 
independent of, the separate interests of the individual participants in 
social choice" (p. 12) is not the concern of these authors. 

Only in one limited sense do the authors recognize a sort of collec- 
tive interest in a free society: "it is rational to have a constitution^' (p. 
21 ), or a set of rules for deciding how decisions in the public sector are 
to be arrived at; constitutional issues are in principle to be settied by 
unanimity, while operational issues — all other political issues — must be 



democracy that guarantees many liberties to people of most persuasions, and in 
theory to everybody, may well be considered a liberal democracy. Freedom of 
speech and related freedoms have a strong appeal to most intellectuals, many 
of whom may become staunch conservatives because they believe in preserving 
their liberal democracy. Some, indeed, will become fixated on the need for de- 
fense of the social order to the point of ignoring the plight of poverty-stricken 
fellow-citizens whose formal liberty may seem worthless to themselves. 
^^Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1962. 
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lettled according to constitutional provisions. The authors see no ra- 
tionale for majoritarianism as a way of deciding, unless a constitution 
happens to require it in given contexts; consequently, constitutions can 
be changed only by unanimity, accordmg to this ''individualistic theory 
df political process," as one of the authors has lately named the theory.^' 

In his more recent statement, Buchanan recognizes as an ''entirely 
reascHiable interpretation" (p. 7) that this approach to political proc- 
esses can be seen as a jnodel for the defense of the status ijuo. His most 
important rejoinder is that "analysis must start from somewhere, and 
the existing set of rules and institutions is the only place from which it is 
possible to start" (p. 7). 

The previously cited writings of leading behavioralists have been 
less explicit and also less bold in showing the way from assertedly value- 
Eree premises toward a conservative and in my sense anti-political 
orientation. Yet, in all the works given critical attention above, there are 
Qormative ambiguities wide enough to make room for a theory such as 
the one offered by Buchanan and Tullock. This is not to say that Eulau, 
Key, Berelson et al., Dahl, or Lipset would concur with Buchanan and 
Fullock in their normative position. But their approach to politics is 
philosophically similar in its emphasis on prevailing behavior patterns 
bere and now as the thing to study and in its rejection of the legitimacy 
of normative positions as frameworks for research (except in a norma- 
tively ad hoc policy science context). Buchanan and Tullock have been 
able to explicate in considerable detail one rationale for an implicit 
stance that appears to be widely shared by students of politics today. 

If a similar orientation were to be adopted in medical literature, its 
scope would in the main be confined to studying how patients choose to 
cope or at any rate do cope with their pathologies, while omitting or 
oegllecting fundamental study of conditions for possible treatment and 
prevention. 



IV 

Unlike other behavioral literature, modem works in comparative 
politics almost always focus on real political problems; when political 
institutions are compared cross-nationally or cross-culturally, pseudo- 

" James M. Buchanan, **An Individualistic Theory of Political Process.** Pa- 
per prepared for delivery at the 1963 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Sdence Association in Commodore Hotel, New York City. 
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political behavior can more readily be seen as dysfunctional in terms of 
some conception or other of the public good; usually such conceptions 
are couched in terms of "modernization" or ''development/' at least if 
comparisons are cross-cultiural as well as cross-national. The point is 
that developmental perspectives and therefore political purposes are 
ever-present in this literatiure, even if they are not often well articulated. 
Yet what is particularly impressive in some of this literatiure is its 
conceptual and theoretical scope, including the ^ess on psychological 
as well as social component explanations of political behavior, and on 
the need for integrating micro-analyses of personalities and small groups 
with macro-analyses of large collectivities.^* 

Concerned as the modem students of comparative politics have 
been with substantive problems, they have resisted temptations to 
pursue their inquiries according to immediately practical considerations 
such as the availability of operational indices and techniques of measure- 
ment.^^ On the contrary, insistent efforts have been made to innovate 
concepts that would take account of variables which are not as yet 
accessible to observation and quantification — concepts such as political 
culture, political socialization, political identity, and political style, for 
example. The long-term strategy appears to be to start out with concepts 
broad enough to encompass all significant aspects of political reality, 
and then work toward parcelling out component concepts which come 
closer to corresponding to variables that can be observed, perhaps 
indirectiy and by tentative indices at first. Thus the theoretical working 
hypotheses can gradually, it is hoped, be subjected to increasingly direct 
and stringent tests. This is a far cry from the piecemeal approach to 
political (or pseudopolitical) reality in many other works, which almost 
exclusively pays attention to disparate empirical relationships while 
neglecting to consider the possible systematic-theoretical reasons we 
might have for taking an interest in them. 

"Some of the milestones in this literature are Gabriel A. Almond, **Com- 
parative Political Systems." Journal of Politics, Vol. 18 (1956), pp. 391-409; 
Almond and James S. Coleman, eds.. The Politics of the Developing Areas 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1960); Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
Civic Culture (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1963). 

^''For contrast, consider this statement on the ways of other behavioralists: 
*The focus of the political behaviorist, however, does not seem to be a result 
of the state of political theory. Elections have been intensively studied because 
they lend themselves to the methodology of empirical research into politics.** 
Morris Janowitz, Deil Wright, and William Delany, Public Administration and 
the Public — Perspectives Toward Government in a Metropolitan Community (Ann 
AiboT, Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, 1958), p. 2. 
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There is also this to be said about the modem comparative politics 
literature^ however, that its conceptual and theoretical innovations have 
as yet failed to make a significant dent in the same democratic myth that 
Almond himself — ^the leader in this field — ^has warned us against years 
ago. The dilemma already discussed, of desiring to support democracy 
and adopt a stance of value neutrality, too, has not as yet been satisfac- 
torily resolved in this literature, either. And this failure is paradoxical in 
this particular context, in part because the ostensible chief concern is 
with ^'development" or '"modernization" as the dependent variable, so 
that the question of development toward wjiat immediately suggests 
itself. The failure is paradoxical also because these scholars have coined 
bcdd new concepts on the independent side of the ledger, and some have 
written extensively about concepts as far removed from realms of 
observation as "political culture" and "political identity." ^® Yet a 
concept such as "human need" has not been touched, and discussions of 
key terms like "political development" or "modernization" have been 
hampered, it would seem, by an unwillingness to question whether 
democratic ways or what kinds of democratic ways are most conductive 
to satisfying human needs.^^ 

In the most extensive recent discussion of these concepts. La 
Palombara begins well with a warning that what many scholars appear 
to have in mind "when they speak of a modem or developed system is 
one that approximates the institutional and stmctural configuration that 
we associate with the Anglo-American (in any event, the Westem) 
democratic systems" (p. 10). He calls this conceptualization culture- 
bound; yet in the same and the following chapter he goes to considerable 
lengths himseK in arguing for the use of the same kinds of culture-boimd 
criteria to evaluate development or modernity abroad. While he con- 
tributes a useful discussion of different dimensions along which political 
change can be measured, he never inquires whether in other countries 
there might be other criteria of development of equal or greater signifi- 
cance than his own essentially Anglo-Saxon criteria. "One of the great 
dilencunas of many of the developing countries," he writes, "is that they 

"C/. Almond and Verba, op. cit„ and Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality, 
and Nation Building: Burma's Search for Identity (New Haven, Yale University 



1962). 

^Concepts of modernization or development are discussed by James S. Cole- 
man in Almond and Coleman, eds., op, cit., pp. 532-36; by Lucian W. Pye, ed.. 
Communication and Political Development (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1963), pp. 14-20; and by Joseph LaPalombara in his (ed.) Bureaucracy 
and Political Development (Princeton University Press, 1963), chs. I ^sid T. 
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seem to want economic development more than freedom" (p. 41), and 
the last term he takes as a matter of course to refer to pluralist institu- 
tions. ''Why should it not be possible to raise a belief in and desire for 
democracy to the same level?" (p. 58). And in conclusion La Palom- 
bara asserts that we Americans must expand our efforts to export not 
only technical know-how "but our political ideology and reasonable 
facsimiles of our political institutions and practices as well." Without 
such an effort, he adds, he is reasonably confident that ''the probability 
of attaining democratic configuration in most of the newer states is very 
low indeed" (pp. 60-61). 

The main difficulty with this reasoning is that men are motivated, 
also politically, by their immediate needs and wants, and n^t by foreign 
orthodoxies. La Palombara speculates "whether it would not be possible 
to manipulate demands so that goals of political development enjoy a 

^ status equal to that of economic change" (p. 30), and suggests the 
encouragement of private as against collectively oriented enterprise for 
this end. The answer is surely a flat no: it is not possible, in most coun- 
tries in which most people are economically underprivileged, to create a 
broad popular interest in pluralist democratic institutions. "Acceptance 
of the norms of democracy requires a high level of sophistication and 
ego security," writes Lipset, on the basis of a variety of loosely con- 
nected empirical data.^^ An active concern for the public welfare 
presupposes a liberation both from anxiety neuroses and from realistic 
fears concerning one's own and one's family's physical sustenance, wel- 
fare and security. To put it more succinctly, negds for food and safety 
take precedence over political interest; no amount of political manipula- 
tion could be expected to alter such priorities. 

To be sure, individuals can be lured into "the game of politics" as 
advantageous careers under the right circumstances; but is this the kind 
of political development that the West should desire? If budding westem- 
democracy-type pluralist institutions turn out to benefit only the middle 
and upper classes — as in many Latin American countries — ^then we 
should not be surprised if idealistic students and others with a passion 
for social justice, or for politics as distinct from pseudopolitics, may 
become disposed to reject the forms of pluralist democracy altog^ther.^^ 

/7 Nevertibeless, the trend among political behavioralists, including 

'^Political Man, op, cit., p. 115 and ch. 4. 

"^ Fidel Castro*s wide following in Latin America can be plausibly explained 
in these terais. 
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students of comparative politics, appears to be toward a clean break not 
only with Plato's concern with justice as something above democracy, 
for the true philosopher; also, it seems that the classical conception of 
democracy as a system of rational deliberation for settling issues of jus- 
tice and welfare is on its way out, even as a political ideal. Reference 
has been made to the oei hoc attempts of Berelson et al. to bring the 
norms of democracy in better accord with the facts of what I have 
termed pseudppolitical behavior. In The Civic Culture Almond and 
Verba present and discuss a variety of usefully differentiated survey data 
collected in five countries (United States, Britain, West Germany, Italy 
and Mexico). ''What we have done in this book," they conclude, ''is to 
spell out methodically the mixture of attitudes that support a democratic 
system. If it can create a more sober and informed appreciation of the 
nature and complexity of the problems of democratization, it will have 
served its purpose." ^^ But what kind of democracy? The theoretical 
point of departure is neither in a conception of human needs nor in the 
classical theories of democracy, but in such literature as has been dis- 
cussed above — notably Dahl's Preface to Democratic Theory and the 
last chapter in Berelson's Voting. In fact. Almond and Verba emphat- 
ically reject the classical *'rationality-activist" ideal of democratic citi- 
zenship in favor of a more balanced "parochial-subject-participant" 
orientation; in a healthy, stable democracy as they conceive it (and 
American political cultiure comes close even though it does not quite 
embody this ideal), "the democratic citizen is called on to pursue 
contradictory goals; he must be active, yet passive; involved, yet not too 
involved; influential, yet deferential." ^ 

Perhaps so, if the ultimate goal is democratic stability. And there is 
no denying, from my normative position, that democratic stability is 
valuable, and that many nations ought to have more of it. ]^t is it the 
most important goal for political development; is it the goal that should 
serve as the basis for evaluating all other goals (whether wholly, in 
terms of instrumentality, or partially, in terms of compatibility)? Should 
we not instead hold, in Eulau's phrase, that "The Goal is Man"? 



In the study of political behavior, "analysis must start from some- 
where, and the existing set of rules and institutions is the only place 

•Op. c//., p. 505 and ch. 15. 'Ibid., pp. 478-79 and 440-41. 
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from which it is possible to start," according to Buchanan. Students of 
comparative politics have nevertheless demonstrated the feasibility of 
analysing political developments in some countries in terms of valuable 
outcomes achieved in others.^^ It remains to be shown that political 
behavior and institutions can be analysed also in terms of normative 
assumptions to the effect that the purpose of politics is to meet human 
needs and facilitate human development. 

Contrary to an apparently prevailing assumption among political 
behavioralists, psychological phenomena are just as real as economic 
and voting behavior phenomena, even though admittedly less accessible 
to observation and measurement. Some more of the same conceptual 
boldness displayed in the recent literature on comparative politics is 
required if political inquiry is to become related to important human 
wants and needs. For one thing, we need to distinguish more clearly be- 
tween pseudopolitical and more strictly political behavior, if we want to 
learn how to encourage the latter at the expense of the former.^'^ 

A major conceptual and theoretical task is to develop a satisfactory 
theory of human needs and of the relationships between needs and 
wants — ^here referring to perceived or felt needs. Wants (or, synony- 
mously, desires) and demands can be observed and measured by way of 
asking people or observing then: behavior. Needs, on the other hand, can 
only be inferred from their hypothetical consequences for behavior or, 
more manifestly, from the actual consequences of their frustration. 
Whenever superficial wants are fulfilled but underlying needs remain 
frustrated, pathological behavior is likely to ensue. 

Prior to the development of a viable theory of political develop- 
ment is at least a beginning toward a theory of individual human 
development. Such a beginning exists in psychological literature, but it 
has so far been inadequately drawn on by students of political behavior. 
Let me very briefly suggest the direction of this theorizing, and some of 
its implications for the study of political behavior. 

Basic human nee^s are characteristics of the human organism, and 
they are presumably less subject to change than the social or even the 
physical conditions under which men live. Wants are sometimes mani- 

••Scc especially Robert E. Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow, The Political 
Modernization of Japan and Turkey (Princeton University Press, 1964). 

"However, we should not assume without inquiry that all pseudopolitical 
behavior is dysfunctional for all high-priority human wants and needs; not, of 
course, that all varieties of political behavior are to be preferred to pseudo- 
political self-seeking or neurotic striving. 
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festations of real needs, but, as Plato and many other wise men since 
have insisted, we cannot always infer the existence of needs from wants. 
Wants are often artifically induced by outside manipulation, or they may 
be neurotically based desires whose satisfaction fails to satisfy needs, or 
both. Emphasis on a civic-culture type of democracy as the goal for 
political development may well perpetuate a state of affairs in which 
human needs as seen by the political-minded (in my strict sense of 
^^litical") will remain in the shadow of much-advertised human wants 
as promoted by pseudo-politicians and other enterprisers whose hori- 
zons do not extend beyond their own occupational or career interests 
and status anxieties.^^ 

I say may, for I am raising a question rather than adopting a posi- 
tion. In order to investigate the relationship between needs and wants as 
they pertain to political functions we must start out with a tentative con- 
ception of priorities among himian needs. The best available point of 
departure, in my opinion, is in A. H. Maslow's theory of a hierarchy of 
human needs; this theorizing ought to be drawn on until a more plausi- 
ble and useful theory becomes available. 

Maslow lists five categories of needs in the order of their assumed 
priority: (1) physical needs (air, water, food, etc.); (2) safety needs 
(assurance of survival and of continuing satisfaction of basic needs); 
(3) needs to love and be loved; (4) need for esteem (by self and 
others); and (5) need for self -actualization and growth. This list 
presents a hierarchy, according to Maslow, in the sense that the ''less 
prepotent needs are minimized, even forgotten or denied. But when a 
need is fairly well satisfied, the next prepotent ('higher') need emerges»^^ 
in turn to dominate the conscious life and to serve as the center of 
organization of behavior, since gratified needs are not active motiva- 
tors." 3> Note, however, that whenever in the course of a human life the 
"higher" needs have become activated, they are not necessarily extin- 
guished as a result of later deprivation of "lower" or more basic needs. 

"Joseph Tussman also stresses the danger of destroying the integrity of po- 
litical communication when the modem bargaining approach to politics enters 
the ''forum or tribunal** that a democratic electorate ought to constitute, accord- 
ing to classical theories of democracy. ^'We teach men to compete and bargain. 
Alt we to be surprised, then, at the corruption of the tribunal into its market- 
place parody?'* Obligation and the Body Politic (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1960), p. 109 and pp. 104-21. 

"Abraham H. Maslow, **A Theory of Human Motivation,** Psychological 
Review, Vol. 50 (1943), p. 394 and pp. 370-96. See also his Motivation and ^ 
Penonality (New York, 1954). 
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For example, some individuals, provided they have once known physical 
safety, will unhesitatingly sacrifice all of it for love, or for standards of 
right conduct tied in with their self-esteem, etc. 

In a recent volume, James C. Davies has suggested the utility of 
Maslow's theory as a generator of propositions regarding political 
behavior, and he illustrates the plausibility (without demonstrating the 
validity) of such propositions with a wealth of historical and contem- 
porary political behavior data. For example, according to Davies's 
theorizing it is impractical to suggest, with La Palombara, that it might 
be ^'possible to manipulate demands" in economically underdeveloped 
countries so that widespread loyalties to democratic institutions could 
emerge: '*Long before there can be responsible or irresponsible popular 
government, long before the question of dictatorship or democracy can 
be taken up, the problem of sur^val must be solved so that a political 
conmiunity itself can develop, so that people can direct some of their 
attention to politics." ^^ In another context he says, "Propaganda 
cannot paint a picture which conflicts with reality as it is seen by 
individuals in the light of then: basic needs" (p. 134) ; the picture can be 
painted all right, but it will be a wasted effort. And Davies quotes 
Kwame Nkrumah, whose implicit rejoinder to La Palombara's argument 
is hard to improve on: "We cannot tell our peoples that material 
benefits in growth and modem progress are not for them. If we do, they 
will throw us out and seek other leaders who promise more . . . We 
have to modernize. Either we shall do so with the interest and support of 
the West or we shall be compelled to turn elsewhere. This is not a 
warning or a threat, but a straight statement of political reality" (p. 
135). 

One shortcoming in Davies's as well as Maslow's work, in my 
judgment, is that both authors seek to relate events and behavior directly 
to the elusive concept of "need," without the use of an intermediate and 
more manageable concept such as "want." Both concepts are badly 
needed, and their interrelations and their application in hypotheses must 
be developed if we want to move toward a more adequate knowledge of 
political behavior. It must be granted that manifest wants are important 
aspects of our political reality, especially in democracies; what matters 
is that we also keep remembering, unlike many behavioralists, that there 
also are ge^j^ine needs to worry about, elusive though they may be to the 

'^ Human Nature in Politics (New York, 1963), p. 28. Davies does not refer 
to La Palombara. 
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researcher's conventional tools. The volume of competing loudspeakers, 
if I may use a metaphor, is in a pluralist democracy perhaps more Ukely 
to depend on the power of the purse than on the urgency of the need. 
Even the most democratic governments are likely to come to a bad 
end — ^to say nothing of the individuals living under them — ^unless they 
leain to become at least as responsive to the basic needs of all their 
citizens as they are to the most insistent wants of the various articulate 
and influential interest groups and parties. 

Most of Maslow's as well as Davies's discussion is highly specula- 
tive; only a beginning has been made. But their theory does lend itself to 
the production of testable hypotheses. For example. Almond's theory of 
political ''input functions" (political socialization and recruitment; 
interest articulation; interest aggregation; political communication) and 
^'output functions" (rule making; rule application; rule adjudication),^ 
would seem to provide a fertile field for exploring what the participation 
in or other ego-involvement with each type of function can mean, in 
satisfying individual personality needs as well as wants. Moving in this 
direction we can perhaps get away from the customary cliches about the 
value of democracy, toward research-based knowledge on what (aspects 
of) democratic institutions have what kinds of value for human de- 
velopment. 

I have argued elsewhere that the human goals of politics should be 
conceived in terms of maximizing individual freedom— psychological, 
social and potential.^ Democracy and indeed every law and constitu- 
tional clause should be judged as a means to this end. A comprehensive 
treatment of norms of liberty with interrelationships and empirical 
consequences is necessary for this purpose, and so is a tt^ry of human 
needs such as Maslow's, which in effect predicts that with increasing 
satisfaction of sustenance and security needs men's tendency will be to 
become less anti-social, more capable of respecting and eventually per- 
haps insisting on respect for the basic needs and liberties of others. 

The normative research ^^ to be recommended can be done with 

*C/. his introduction to Almond and Coleman, eds., op, cit, 
•• The Structure of Freedom (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1958, and 
New York, 1965). 

"^The term ^'normative research** may be puzzling to some, who think of 
research exclusively as systematically re(peated) search for empirical data, in 
the real world or in contrived experimental worlds. And **research'* has been one 
of the empirical social scientist*s proud banners in his uphill jQght against the 
sometime supremacy of armchair speculators. In our time a less parochial use of 
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far more precision than was attempted or achieved in the work on 
freedom just referred to. Perhaps philosophers working with political 
scientists can be expected to be active on this research frontier in future 
years. One good example of normative research of this kind, even 
though its reference to empirical data is for purposes of normative 
interpretation only, is Naess's study of Gandhi's ethics of conflict 
resolution.^2 

The burden of this paper, then, is to plead for an expansion and a 
more systematic articulation of the psychological and the normative 
perspectives of political behavior research. I propose as a normative 
basis the proposition that politics exists for the purpose of progressively 
removing the most stultifying obstacles to a free human development, 
with priority for the worst obstacles, whether they hit many or few — ^in 
other words, with priority for those individuals who are most severely 
oppressed; as Harrington points out with respect to the poverty-stricken 
in the United States, they are also the least articulate, and the least 
likely to achieve redress by way of the ordinary democratic processes.** 
It is argued in this paper that the current preoccupation with pseudo- 
political behavior carries conservative and anti-political implications, 
and that the best hope for a more politically useful reorientation of 
behavioral research — ^in addition to and beyond the comparative politics 
perspective — ^is to study how the various functions of government bear, 
and could bear, on the satisfaction of basic needs as well as conscious 
wants. ^ 

Among the questions to ask are these: What kinds of enduring 
satisfactions tend to be associated, for example, with particular partici- 
pant and subj^t roles established by alternate forms of centralized or 
decentralized decision processes? Under what socio-cultural and socio- 
economic circumstances are majoritarian decision processes, of given 
types, likely to produce substantive satisfaction of the basic needs of, in 
Harrington's phrase, society's "rejects"? 



''research** is called for, as a way of recognizing the close interplay between the 
empirical, normative and logical aspects of inquiry that, as the present paper 
argues, is necessary for the further development of our knowledge of political 
as of other human behavior. 

"Arne Naess, "A systematization of Gandhian ethics of conflict resolution,** 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 2 (1958), pp. 140-55; and also Johan Gal- 
tung and Ame Naess, Gandhis politiske etikk (Oslo, Tanum, 1955). 

"Michael Harrington, The Other America: Poverty in the United States 
(Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1963; New York, 1962). 
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As so often in our human condition, the dimensions of our igno- 
rance appear to grow larger the closer we come to the most enduringly 
important issues of our social life. Much conceptual as well as basic 
psychological work remains to be done before our technical proficiency 
in the study of the relation of political forms to basic needs and to 
liberty can come to match the current work on analysis of voting pat- 
terns. But in this work political scientists should participate; our stakes 
in its progress are as high as anyone else's. 

One particular type of research that should be pushed, as a much 
needed complement to the large supply of data on pseudopolitical 
behavior, is work that would focus on just how some citizens ''graduate" 
from the role of pseudopolitical actor to that of political actor. Or, more 
accurately — ^for surely there are more pseudopolitical actors in the older 
ag^ groups, "hardened in the school of life" — ^how it is that some cate- 
gories of individuals (or individuals in some categories of situations) ^ 
manage to remain concerned with ideals and with politics, i,e,, with the 
welfare of their fellow men, all their lives. 

A theory of human development is implied in the research ap- 
proaches here recommended. It asserts that man is Ul^ly to become 
increasingly capable of being rational, or intellectual^ to the extent 
that he no longer needs the services of his beliefs and attitudes for the 
purpose of keeping his various anxieties in check. Deep-seated neurotic 
anxieties about one's worth as a human being predispose to right-wing 
or occasionally leftwing extremism, with glorification of ingroups or 
individuals, living or dead, along with hatreds against outgroups and 
deviants. Neurotic status anxieties predispose to eager adherence to 
whatever views appear expected in one's reference groups. Realistic 
fears about employment or future career prospects predispose against 
maintaining the luxury of political opinions at all, unless they are 
*'safe." Only for individuals whose main anxiety problems have been 
faced and in some way resolved is it generally possible to think of and 
care about problems of politics in terms of standards of justice or the 
public interest, independently of personal worries. 

The development of strictly political incentives in the individual, 
then, depends on a gradual process of liberation from a preoccupation 
with personal anxieties and worries. Stages in this process can be 

••C/. my "A Social Theory of Intellectual Development," in Nevitt Sanford,y 
ed. The American College (New York, 1961), pp. 972-1005, esp. pp. 978 and 
1000-1005. 
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identified by research, although our concepts and instruments need some 
improvement before we can with confidence relate specific categories of 
political irrationality to (repressed or acknowledged) anxieties asso- 
ciated with specific levels in a hierarchy of human needs. Human nature 
being complex, so is the task of fully comprehending the dynamics of 
political behavior. My essential argument here is that we must face up to 
but not complacently accept, as the pseudopolitical outlook does, the 
fact that most of our citizens live too harassed lives or lack the educa- 
tion or opportunities for reflection to permit them the real satisfactions 
and the full dignity of democratic citizenship. We must pose the 
empirical problem of how the more stultifying pressures on adults and 
pre-adults can be reduced. A premature ruling out of the classic 
democratic citizenship ideal, with its stress on reason as a crucial factor 
in politics, would seem particularly inappropriate in our age of rapid 
technological change; never was the need for politics in the strict sense 
greater. 

It is conceivable that our prospects for developing much larger 
proportions of political-minded citizens will improve substantially if or 
when the "cybernetics revolution" does away with our omnipresent 
worries about making a living.^^ On the other hand, unless educational 
and cultural resources can be expanded as rapidly, so that more people 
may be enabled to base then: sense of identity and self-esteem on their 
o^ attributes or ideals rather than on their occupational roles, status 
anxieties and despair about lack of purpose in life might remain at 
present levels, and become aggravated for some. But the over-all 
prospects surely would be brighter, to the extent that more of the 
principal real worries on which our current anxieties feed were re- 
moved. 

"W. H. Ferry and twenty-five associates have recently issued a statement 
that received front-page attention in The New York Times and other newspapers, 
under the title "The Triple Revolution: An Appraisal of the Major U. S. Crises 
and Proposals for Action" (Washington: Maurer, Fleischer, Zon and Associates, 
1120 Connecticut Ave., 1964). Referring to the revolutions in cybernetics, in 
weaponry, and in human rights, but particularly to the first of the three, Ferry 
et aL argue that there "is an urgent need for a fundamental change in the mech- 
anisms employed to insure consumer rights** (p. 9), now that the problem of 
production has been solved and the problem of full employment has become 
impossible to solve with our present system. "We urge, therefore, that society, 
through its appropriate legal and governmental institutions, undertake an un- 
qualified commitment to provide every individual and every family with an ad- 
equate income a$ a matter of right. Iliis undertaking we consider to be essential 
to the emerging economic, social, and political order in this country** (p. 16). 
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In any event, let us not as political scientists rule out the possibility 
that a real polity may emerge eventually — a community of people 
capable of giving some of their energies to political as distinct from 
pseudopolitical reflection and activity. A less Utopian first step that may 
be hoped for is that many more political scientists will adopt a more 
political (or a less pseudopolitical) perspective in their theorizing and 
research. As the horizons of behavior research expand to encompass 
latent need-behavior as well as manifest want-behavior, our political 
science will not only produce a new order of intellectual challenge; it 
may also become a potent instrument for promoting political develop- 
ment in the service of human development. 
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The Limits of Behavioural 
Explanation in Politics 



The unique contribution of American scholarship to the study of politics 
is undoubtedly the development of behaviouralism. As **a successful 
protest" ^ against the limits of traditional political science, the be- 
havioural approach has certainly broadened our perspective by calling 
attention to hitherto neglected areas of political research. It has also 
made us methodologically more sophisticated by its insistence on 
rigorous empiricism and on theory-building as a major task. And yet it 
is difficult to be convinced that ''all segments of political science can be 
treated behaviourally," ^ as one student has recently claimed. Behaviour- 
alism is certainly an effective way of studying politics. But it is quite a 
different thing to say that there exists no aspect of politics which cannot 
be treated behaviourally. It is the aim of this paper to enquire whether 
there may not exist segments of politics which by their very nature resist 
the behavioural treatment. 

Let us first define what is to be understood by behaviouralism. In 

^Robert A. Dahl, The Behavioral Approach in Political Science: Epitaph 
for a Monument to a Successful Protest/* American Political Science Review, 
LV (1961). 

'Heinz Eulau, "Segments of Political Science Most Susceptible to Behavior- 
istic Treatment," in The Limits of Behavioralism in Political Science, James C. 
Charlesworth, ed. (Philadelphia, 1962), 17. Hereafter referred to as The Limits, 

source: The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, XXXI, 
3 (August, 1965), 315-27. Reprinted with permission. 

K.W. Kim is assistant professor of government and international relations 
at New York University. 
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view of its inherent ''ambiguity/' ' it may be best to start by listing three 
major assertions which I think set apart behavioural explanations from 
other kinds of statements in political studies.^ These assertions are: (1) ^ 
individuals rather than groups constitute proper units for analyses; (2) 
facts must be separated from values; and (3) legitimate explanations 
always run in terms of laws or generalizations, but never in terms of 
descriptive statements of particular occurrences. i 

The first view was put forward by George Catlin as early as 1927, 
when he maintained that ''the subject matter of politics is the acts of 
individuals, not of states.*' ^ Lasswell and Kaplan, in their now famous 
exercise in political theory, amplified Catlin's statement by defining "the 
group act" as "a pattern of individual acts." This is presumably because 
''an act is always that of a single person," which means that, "when we 
speak of 'group acts', a pattern formed by individual acts is to be 
understood.'"^ In the language of contemporary philosophy, this em- 
jdiasis on individuals and their acts as units of analysis has been called 
"methodological individualism" as against "hoUsm." The latter principle 
asserts that societal facts cannot be properly reduced to psychological 
facts and that whatever macroscopic laws one may discover in sociology 
are sui generis, applying to entities largpr than individuals. By contrast, 
proponents of methodological individualism maintain that social proc- 
esses and events should be explained by being deduced, in principle at 
least, from statements describing the behaviour of participating individ- 
uals.^ Behaviouralism in political science thus seems to be a political ap- 

*Dahl, 'The Behavioral Approach," 766. 

* David Easton*s definition of political behaviouralism as **a science of politics 
modeUed after the methodological assumptions of the natural sciences** would 
make sense only if the term **science** had a **definite and unambiguous applica- 
tion,'* which is not the case. For the latter view, see Max Black, Problems of 
Analysis: Philosophical Essays (Ithaca, NY, 1954), 5. For David Easton*s defini- 
tion, see *The Current Meaning of Behavioralism in Political Science,** in The 
Limits, 9. 

•George E.G. Catlin, Science and Methods of Politics (New York, 1927), 
141-2, cited by Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society: 
A Framework for Political Inquiry (New Haven, 1957), 3. See also Dahl, 'The 
Behavioral Approach,** 766. Curiously, David Easton*s "tolerably accurate and 
reasonably exhaustive account** of the assumptions and objectives of **this move- 
ment** says nothing about individuals being units of analysis. *The Current Mean- 
ing- 7. 

'Lasswell and Kaplan, Power and Society, 3. 

*For an holistic argument, see Maurice Mandelbaum, **Societal Facts,** Brit- 
idi Journal of Sociology (1955), reprinted in Theories of History, Patrick Gar- 
diiier» cd. (Glencoe, Ul., 1959), 476-88. For the opposing view, see J.W.N. 
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plication of a much broader principle in the social sciences which denies 
the ontological reality of social entities larger than (physically identifi- 
able) individual persons. This, however, may be too strong a statement 
Most of the political behaviouralists may not have thought out the logi- 
cal implications of their adoption of individuals as the only legitimate 
units of analysis. If political behaviouralism is unambiguously commit- 
ted to the kind of methodological individualism suggested above, what 
happens, for instance, to the status of the group in the so-called interest 
group theories? Logically speaking, there is no reason to suppose that 
groups have any more reality than ''the society as a whole.'' ® In the end 
both concepts are reducible to a set of psychological observations about 
individuals and their acts. It is, however, doubtful whether the students 
of politics are prepared to endorse such a thorough-going psychological 
reductionism. Short of this methodological principle, it seems best to as- 
sume that the behavioural emphasis on individuals is merely a recom- 
mendation of a particular strategy in political research. Consequently 
this aspect of the behavioural method will not be made a chief concern 
in this essay. 

The second assertion characteristic of the behavioural school is 
that, as David Easton put it, ''ethical evaluation and empirical explana- 
tion . . . should be kept analytically distinct."® Qearly normative 
statements cannot be verified in the same way that empirical proposi- 
tions are supposed to be. In a sense, evaluative statements tell us more 
about those who make them than about anything else. It is thus quite 
understandable that the behavioural school, a consciously "scientific" 
movement, should decide to free political science from normative judg- 
ments. It is, however, very curious to note that no political behavioural- 
ist has put into print a more extended argument on the issue than was 
already available. Even some of the questions which had been raised by 
Max Weber, who spoke of "pseudo-ethical neutrality," to name just one 
instance, have not received any rigorous treatment from the behavioural 



Watkins, **Ideal Types and Historical Explanations,** British Journal for the Phi- 
losophy of Science (1952), reprinted in Readings in the Philosophy of Science, 
Herbert Feigl and May Brodbeck, eds. (New York, 1953), 723-43. 

'David Truman seems to think that they d^ have more reality about them. 
The Governmental Process (New York, 1960), 14-44. 

' *The Current Meaning,** 8. Whether this statement itself is an instance of 
evaluation or explanation is an intriguing question. See also Interuniversity Sum- 
mer Seminar on Political Behavior, Social Science Research Council, **Research 
in Political Behavior,** American Political Science Review, 44 (1952), 1003. 
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scfaolais.^® The critics of behaviouralism, on the oth^ hand, seem to 
have concentrated ahnost exclusively on the issue or/ issues connected 
with the doctrine of ethical neutrality.^^ The result is dearly disappoint- 
ing. If the critical scholars have either belaboured the (kbvious or insisted 
on the barren, the behaviouralists have urged some equally trivial 
points, when they have not been silent. The controversy will not be pur- 
suedhere. 

\ Lastly, the behavioural school may be i^ntified with the notion 
that ^Hhere are discoverable uniformities inypolitical behavior," which 
**can be expressed in generalizations or ^^ries with explanatory and 
predictive value." ^ I shaU caU this notion the "regularity principle," 
since what it maintains is that certain/kinds of events are regularly ac- 
companied by certain other kinds oc events.^^ It is ^ with the regularity 
principle that the rest of the paper wpi be concerned. 

II 

To avoid unnecessary confusion, it is best to start by defining un- 
ambiguously what is meant by the regularity principle. According to 
Karl Popper, who claims to have been the first to formulate the principle 
(which he calls "the theory of causality") : "To give caused explanation 
c/L a certain event means to derive deductively a statement . . . which 
describes that event, using as premises of the deduction some universal 
laws together with certain singular or specific sentences which we may 

^ *The Meaning of *Ethical Neutrality* in Sociology and Economics,** in The 
Methodology of the Social Sciences, Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch, trans. 
and ed. (Giencoe, 111., 1949), 6. 

"See, for example, Walter Bems, *The Behavioral Sciences and the Study 
of Political Things,** American Political Science Review, 55 (1961); Russell Kirk, 
''Segments of Political Science Not Amenable to Behavioristic Treatment,** and 
Mulford Q. Sibley, *The Limitations of Behavioralism,'* both in The Limits, 
49-67, 68-93. 

"Easton, *The Current Meaning,** 7. See also Interuniversity Summer Sem- 
inar, "^Research in Political Behavior,** 1003. 

" Using the term, **events,*' may raise a problem, since some behaviouralists 
maintain that the behavioural approach to politics ^'specifies the unit or object 
of both theoretical and empirical analysis as the behavior of persons and social 
groups rather than events.*' See the Introduction to Political Behavior: A Reader 
in Theory and Research, Heinz Eulau et al., cds. (Giencoe, HI., 1956). On the 
other hand, Lasswell and Kaplan state that **the subject matter of political 
science** is to be formulated **in terms of a certain class of events rather than 
timeless institutions or political patterns.** Power and Society, xiv. For the pres- 
ent analysis, the concept of an event will be broadly understood embracing what 
may be called its macro as well as micro connotations. 
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call initial conditions.*^ As a consequence "the use of a theory for the 
purpose of predicting some specific event is just another aspect of its use 
for the purpose of explaining such an event." ^^ This is, I believe, what 
David Easton had in mind when he spoke of '^generalizations with ex- 
planatory and predictive value." jThus he calls for "an effort to develop 
generalizations about political behaviour, i.e. to advance hypotheses 
about the relationships, to discover uniformities or regularities or laws." ^* 
What the regularity principle of behaviouralism demands is then the 
discovery of "laws" in politics in order that one may explain a particu- 
lar event by deducing a statement about its actual occurrence from a set 
of relevant laws plus another set of statements describing certain events 
which are to be regarded as the determining conditions for the event to 
be explained. Consider, for example, the task of explaining the fact that 
British political parties are more class-oriented than American political 
parties. If we had a verified law that "the more rigid the stratification of 
the society, the more likely it is that class-oriented parties will emerge," ^* 
we could deduce the appropriate explanation from the combination 
of the above law with the empirical observation that British society is 
indeed more rigidly stratified than American society. 

The crucial question is obviously: what is a "law"? Assuming that 
behaviouralism insists on the unity of human knowledge, I shall depend 
on Carl Hempel's definition, which was first put forward in his now clas- 
sical essay, "The Function of General Laws in History." " Hempel, 
who is one of the most uncompromising proponents of the regularity 
principle, defined a law as a "statement of universal conditional form 
which is capable of being confirmed or disconfirmed by suitable empiri- 
cal findings." ^® Later, in his more ambitious article, Hempel dropped 

"Karl R. Popper, The Open Society And Its Enemies (Princeton, 1955), 
445-^. Carl G. Hempel makes a distinction between causal explanation and sta- 
tistical explanation, which are said to be both instances of a larger category, 
called "nomological explanation.** Since social sciences depend mostly on statis- 
tical generalizations, I shall treat both causal and statistical explanations as 
logically equivalent propositions. For HempePs view, see *The Logic of Func- 
tional Analysis,*' in Symposium on Sociological Theory, Llewellyn Gross, ed. 
(New York, 1959), 275-6. 

"Vernon Van Dyke, Political Science: A Philosophical Analysis (Stanford, 
Calif., 1960), 159. 

"Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, Human Behavior: An Inventory of 
Scientific Findings (New York, 1964), 417. 

"First published in Journal of Philosophy (1942), reprinted in Patrick Gar- 
diner, ed.. Theories of History (Glencoc, 111., 1960), 344-56. 

" Ibid,, 345. 
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the requirement for the conditional form, arguing that every conditional 
statement can be decomposed into a set of non-conditional statements; 
he then amplified the meaning of the universal form by stating that a 
sentence is to be regarded as a law only if its predicate is purely univer- 
sal or "purely qualitative in character," i.e., only "if a statement of its 
meaning does not require reference to any one particular object or 
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{ spatio-temporal location.'* ^^ Thus concepts like "soft," "as long as," 
and "electrically charged" are permissible predicates of general laws, 
\ whereas expressions like "taller than the Eiffel Tower," "medieval," and 
j "Ming" are not. To apply Hempel's formulation to those words fre- 
quently used in political science, terms such as "influential," "authorita- 
tive," and "legally elected" are "purely qualitative in character," 
whereas expressions like "Western," "more powerful than the Soviet 
Union," and "modern" clearly require some reference to particular ob- 
jects or spatio-temporal location. The problem of behavioural explana- 
tion in politics is, at least in one important respect, that of freeing politi- 
cal theory from proper nouns and other expressions dependent upon 
them. If we can discover a sufficient number of laws in the subject mat- 
ter of political science to be able to explain most particular occurrences 
which interest us, behaviouralism will have succeeded. 

This is, of course, why the behavioural enterprise is so immensely 
attractive. At last the study of politics seems to have arrived at the point 
where impressionistic generalizations and essentially camouflaged ideol- 
ogies will be replaced by rigorous theories and unambiguously formu- 
lated "laws" of politics. That such a prospect is most exhilarating to 
contemplate is difficult to deny. What is equally difficult, if not more so, 
is to be convinced that it is possible to subsume all politics under a set of 
laws. Although there are undoubtedly some aspects of politics which can 
be generalized into laws, to claim that the behavioural approach is ap- 
plicable to all aspects of politics is certainly to be blind to some very 
serious obstacles to such an approach. Three such obstacles are: (1) 
"unique" events, namely events which interest us primarily by virtue of 
their unique character, (2) what I shall call non-events, and (3) ques- 
tions which can be answered by uncovering "reasons" rather than 
"causes." Each will be closely examined. 

**Carl G. Hempcl and Paul Oppenhcim, *Thc Logic of Explanation/* Phi- 
losophy of Science, 15 (1948), reprinted in Readings in the Philosophy of Science, 
part lu, Logical Analysis of Law and Explanation, 337-50. 
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I 
III ^ 

The first obstacle to behaviouralism is the problem presented by ^ 
^'unique'* events. Arguments supporting the idea of imique events are 
frequently based on the trivial sense of the word in which every event, 
physical or mental, can be said to be unique, namely unrepeatable in the 
absolute sense.^® This is, however, not the sense in which I wish to ex- 
clude certain unique events from the proper domain of behavioural ex- t 
planation. When it is maintained that some political events are unique, 
what is meant is simply that such events are of interest to us mainly be- 
cause of their peculiar characteristics. It is far from my intention to 
argue either that all events are unique or that there are events ^'so 
unique** as to permit no general concepts in describing them.^^ After 
all, the Russian Revolution is a revolution. 

It is, however, of the utmost importance to realize that the particu- 
lar combination of general properties known as the Russian Revolution 
is virtually impossible to subsume adequately under a general law. 
Generalizations about revolutions without the use of terms which are 
spatio-temporally limiting are bound to be quite inadequate in explain- 
ing any particular revolution which is historically significant. This, of 
course, does not imply that there are no significant generalizations to be 
made about revolutions.^ It is rather that any particular revolution is 
unlikely to be described sufiiciently by available generalizations. Con- 
sider, for instance, the role of Lenin in the Russian Revolution. This 

*Thu8, Hempel and Oppenheim are perfectly understandable when they 
argue that the uniqueness argument **mvolves a misunderstanding of the logicid 
character of causal explanation. Every individual event, in the physical sciences 
no less than in psychology or the social sciences, is unique in the sense that it, 
with all its peculiar characteristics, does not repeat itself.** Ibid,, 326. An ex- 
ample of this kind of misunderstanding may be found in David G. Smith*8 ap- 
parently unqualified acceptance of Windelband*s distinction between ''nomothetic** 
and "ideographic** sciences. See "Political Science and Political Theory,** Amer* 
icon Political Science Review, 51 (1957), 737. 

'^ It is plain that my position here is not open to such criticism as made by 
Karl W. Deutsch, who tried to dispose of the uniqueness argument by stating 
that "no knowable object can be completely unique.** This sort of objection is as 
trivial as the position it attacks. See The Nerves of Government: Models of Po- 
litical Communication and Control (New York, 1963), 14. 

** Crane Brinton, for example, was quite successful in making some meaning- i 
ful generalizations. See The Anatomy of Revolution (New York, 1952), sec. n, | 
"Some Tentative Uniformities** of chap. 9. 
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role was so crucial that any explanation of the Russian Revolution 
would be incomplete without an adequate account of "the directing 
leadership of Lenin.'* ^ Yet it is surely obvious that any attempt to 
take account of Lenin's leadership will inevitably involve terms and ex- 
pressions that one would hesitate to classify as "purely qualitative." To 
abstract only general qualities from Lenin's personality and his role in 
the revolutionary event would be a thankless task indeed. It would be an 
impossible task if one were to try to employ only those abstract, general 
qualities, now expressed through spatio-temporally non-limiting sym- 
bols, in conjunction with all the other universally applicable predicates 
about the Russian Revolution. Any sensible person would see that such 
large and complex events are better handled by a language that still uses 
proper nouns, i.e., names of persons, places, and dates. 

To show what is likely to happen if one tries to formulate a law 
general enough to cover all revolutions, consider a generalization which 
is universal only at the expense of its meaning. The statement in ques- 
tion is this: "Multiple dysfunctions plus elite intransigence cause revolu- 
tion." ^^ In form this is undoubtedly universal, for it does not require 
any reference to a particular object in space and time. Not all universal 
statements are, however, meaningful. Purely analytic statements are uni- 
versal and empirically empty. If the concept of "multiple dysfunctions" 
requires reference to the concept of "revolution," it follows that the 
above law-like statement is in effect tautological.^' In other words, if 
the definition of "multiple dysfunctions" is such as to make the occur- 
rence of "revolution" a necessity, and also if there is no way of identify- 
ing phenomena covered by the concept of "multiple dysfunctions" short 
of a revolution's having actually taken place, the universal character of 
the statement in question only insures the universal meaninglessness of 
its content. How, then, is the concept of "multiple dysfunction" defined? 
"Dysfunction," according to the author of the statement in question, is 

* Sidney Hook has demonstrated very convincingly that the Russian Revolu- 
tion 'Vas triumphant because of the directing leadership of Lenin and that with- 
out him it would have been lost** The Hero in History (Boston, 1960), chap, x, 
184-228. 

''Chalmers A. Johnson, ^'Revolution and the Social System,** a paper de- 
livered at the 59th Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, 9. It needs to be pointed out that my comments here do not constitute a 
criticism of Johnson*s paper as a whole. 

*The tautological character of the statement will not be affected by the 
"elite intransigence*' part of the statement, since the latter can have meaning 
only in conjunction with **multiple dysfunctions.** 
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"the condition that demands the response of social change." ^^ "Multi- 
ple dysfunction*' seems to imply that amount of dysfunction ("a level of 
dysfunctional conditions*') "below which revolution is not appropri- 
ate. . . ." ^ It is, however, said to be impossible at the present time to 
measure "amounts" of dysfunctions in a system. We can only observe 
that ^Warious dysfunction-mducing phenomena are affecting a social sys- 
tem." But, as the author himself admits, "the only way we know that 
these dysfunction-inducing systems cause the revolution is because the 
revolution has occurred." *® Qearly we have come full circle. Originally 
intending to explain revolution by discovering its determining condi- 
tions, the author of the law-like statement ended up by explaining the 
determining conditions of the revolution only by referring to what he 
initially set out to explain. The result is a tautological statement the only 
virtue of which is its universal form. 

Most behavioural propositions are, of course, less purely universal. 
They tend to be generalizations within a national framework. Thus we 
have observations about American parties and British elections. Unlike 
the natural scientist who speaks of neutrons and positrons, not Ameri- 
can neutrons and British positrons, the political behaviouralist, despite 
his claim to be a scientist, tends to offer mostly what Professor Beer has 
recently called "relative explanations," namely explanatory statements 
which are "not universal in form but . . . relative to a certain context 
or contexts." 2* The question which naturally arises then is whether 
such contextually limited generalizations can serve the purpose of ex- 
plaining adequately what have been designated as unique events. j 

In other words, it seems reasonable to think that if some events are 
better explained by contextually limited generalizations than by purely | 
universal propositions, then certain other events may be still better 

"Johnson, ''Revolution and the Social System,** 2. 

•' Ibid., 3. " Ibid., 5. ' 

* Samuel H. Beer, "Causal Explanation and Imaginative Re-enactment,** 
History and Theory, III, no. 1 (1963), 9. Prof. Beer cites V.O. Key's American i 
Democracy and Public Opinion as an example of a successful attempt in terms 
of ^'relative explanations.** Joseph LaPalombara made the same kind of point in 
The Utility and Limitations of Interest Group Theory in Non-American Field 
Situations,** Journal of Politics, 22 (1960), reprinted in Harry Eckstein and David 
E. Apter, eds., Comparative Politics, A Reader (New York, 1963), 421-30. See 
also Richard Snyder*s plea for **concepts and theories which are situationally re- 
f erred' (italics in the original). "Some Recent Trends in International Relations 
Theory and Research,** in A. Ranney, ed.. Essays on the Behavioral Study of 
Politics (Urbana, New York. 1962). 129. 
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handled by statements which are so limited as to make it pointless to 
call them generalizations at all. The fact is that practically unrepeatable 
combinations of rich and complex qualities, combinations which we 



I have called unique, require so many contextual limitations of appropri- 
ate general statements that by the time one had collected a sufficient 
number of limited and universal generalizations for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the particular event in question, the collected set of general 
statements would certainly contain many propositions which would be 
relevant for no more than one particular instance. This being so, no 
sensible person can dispute the economy and elegance of the method 
that seeks to explain something without attempting to convert every 
proper noun into so many qualitative predicates as a prerequisite of 
scholarly work. It serves no useful purpose to decompose a simple and 
clearly understandable phrase like "the directing leadership of Lenin** 
into a series of formally universal expressions. A, B, C, . . . N, assum- 
ing that the combination of these generalizable qualities would be 
equivalent to our initial expression. What makes this type of operation 
uneconomical and pointless is that, if the qualities A to N are compre- 
hensive enough to describe adequately what we would normally sub- 

I sume under the proper noun, Lenin, it is inconceivable that we would 
ever come upon another person with the same qualities who found him- 
self in a practically similar situation to Lenin's. For the purpose of im- 
derstanding the Russian Revolution, the retention of the name, Lenin, 
not only facilitates communication; it also enriches our understanding 
by evoking those n -f- qualities that would inevitably be lost if a finite 
list of general qualities were formulated. It would be disastrous, in my 
view, if political scientists limited themselves by the regularity principle; 
many of the occurrences that interest political scientists are interesting 
precisely because they are unique. Such events can be comprehended in 
their unique dimensions only through an approach in particular, local, 
and limited, rather than exclusively behavioural, terms. 



IV 

The second class of events that constitutes an obstacle to the be- 
havioural approach comprises what, for the lack of a better expression, I 
shall call non-events. Here I have in mind not actual occurrences but 
rather the opposite, namely what did not happen. Such non-events con- 
cern us in three ways. In the first place, we have examples of successful 
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attempts to explain actual occurrences by making reference to what did 
not occur.^^ Secondly, we may wish to account for the failure of certain 
conceivable events actually to take place.^^ Finally, at the risk of 
sounding a bit Hegelian, I shall argue that there is a sense in which our 
understanding of something can be said to be more complete only when 
coupled with our imagination of something else.^^ Each of these three 
uses of non-events calls for closer analysis. 

The first use of non-events arises out of the need to posit what did 
not happen in order to explain what did. Admittedly there is no use in 
pretending that all such negative factors which one may find it necessary 
to posit will always defy the use of appropriate general laws. It seems, 
however, equally foolish to assume that all such negative factors will 
necessarily fall within the legitimate claim of the regularity principle. 
Some such negative factors are bound to demand the use of limiting 
terms descriptive of unique occurrences; one then has to rely on his 
power of imagination,^^ for in a sense he is dealing with unprecedented 
occurrences. Only if an event X has been repeatedly shown to be 
followed by an event y is it possible to explain the non-occurrence of 
the latter by the non-occurrence of the former. When what one wishes to 
explain is not the non-occurrence of X but rather the actual existence of 
Z, and if Y requires some reference to concrete, spatio-temporally 
limited objects in its description, it is clear that adherence to the 
regularity principle will entail only a waste of time and energy. What 
makes the behavioural approach even more misplaced here is that the 
event Y, the non-occurrence of which is called upon to shed light on the 

"^See, for example, Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America: An In- 
terpretation of American Political Thought since the Revolution (New York, 
1955). 

"^Max Weber insisted that every historical work worthy of publication 
should contain "judgments of possibilities.** 'The Logic of the Cultural Sciences,** 
in Methodology of the Social Sciences, 173: It must be pointed out that Weber 
considered the category of possibility within the framework of "a positive knowl- 
edge of the *laws* of events** (p. 174). This point will be considered later. i 

''Herbert Marcuse advocates "the revival ... of negative thinking** which ! 
he associates correctly with Hegel. Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise 
of Social Theory (Boston, 1961). See the preface, "A Note on Dialectic.** My 
aim is less ambitious as will become clear. 

*John Stuart Mill, who was the first to give a rigorous formulation of in- 
ductive logic, gave also one of the most persuasive definitions of "imagination,** 
when he defined it as "that which enables us by a voluntary effort, to conceive 
the absent as if it were present, the imaginary as if it were real. . . .** See 
"Bentham- in The Philosophy of John Stuart Mill, Ethical, Political and Reli- 
gious, Marshall Cohen, ed. (The Modern Library, 1960), 174. 
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occurrence of Z, may actually have no precedent whatever. It could 
conceivably be a combination of several factors, each of which may 
have occurred separately before but without a record of having existed 
in the combined form. Suffice it to say then that the difficulties 
encountered in dealing with what I have called practically unique events 
are compounded by the need to rely on our imaginative power, for the 
events in question may be negative as well as practically unique. 
In the case of non-events as direct objects of interest and inquiry, 

i rather than as explanatory data for some other objects to be explained, 
the main difficulty seems to lie in the necessity of considering possibil- 
ities which are not automatically suggested by actual events themselves. 
No general law of any kind will ever suggest by itself that we ask such 
questions as '*why is there no harmony among nations?" Such questions 
are raised as a result of a certam idealism which posits negative events 
as legitimate objects of intellectual concern.'^ The regularity principle 
could help us only in cases where negative events are clearly recogniz- 
able exceptions to repeatedly confirmed regularities. But that such cases 
are rare among common objects of intellectual curiosity is obvious. 
Most of the questions we wish to raise with regard to non-existent 
conditions and actions, desired but not materialized, fall outside of those 
apparent exceptions to the general laws. It might, of course, be argued 
by the behaviouralist that, although idealism may be a highly efficacious 
heuristic device, explanations are still dependent upon generalizations 
based on positive events. Consider, for instance, the question of interna- 
tional confficts. The behaviouralist might say that any attempt to ac- 
count for the absence of harmony among nations is in effect an attempt 

I to explain the determining conditions of existing conflicts. What is 
neglected in such an argument, however, is that an account of the 
existing conflicts is only a preliminary step toward an imaginative 
enquiry into possible characteristics of a harmony which has so far 
failed to obtain. By the same token, a question about US failure in 
China can be answered meaningfully only by assuming that success was 
possible and then examining possible conditions and actions which 
might have led to the success that did not occur. Without such imagina- 
tive probing no questions of policy can be dealt with in the spirit of 
innovation and creativity. A complete commitment to the regularity prin- 

** Stanley Hoffmann advocates a search for "relevant Utopias/* which I would 
regard as "non-events." See Contemporary Theory in International Relations 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1960), 174. 
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ciple as the sole method of political enquiry is surely bound to impover- 
ish our political imagination and consequently to diminish our ability to 
cope with practical problems of political life. 

This brings us to tlie last point to be made about the uses of non- 
events. The crucial issue to be considered is whether or not the sort of 
political imagination that I suggested above can help us in understanding 
politics. My central argument will be that, practicaUy speaking, we do 
actually come to a better understanding of political things by being con- 
cerned with something other than that with which we are immediately 
concerned. An understanding of the American political system is richer 
and more complete when accompanied by a knowledge of the political 
system of, say, the Soviet Union. By the same token, an understanding 
of both systems will greatly benefit from a conception of a political sys- 
tem which is neither American nor Russian. If we may, for analytic 
purposes, assume that these two are the only political systems in 
existence, would not the third be merely a hypothetical system? In other 
words, is there not a sense in which we can argue that Aristotle under- 
stood Athenian democracy more adequately than would have been the 
case had he lacked a conception of other political regimes, including the 
best conceivable one? 

Undoubtedly numerous difficulties will be encountered if the pro- j 
posal for a critical method of the above kind is consciously adopted. In 
addition to dealing with facts, we would also have to involve ourselves 
in the construction of hypothetical models. Such a procedure is also sure 
to raise the uncomfortable question about the normative implications of 
ideal models which are proposed here as useful devices in the compara- 
tive study of politics. These difficulties are, however, trivial when con- 
sidered in the over-aU perspective. What is important to realize is the 
fact that even when we have successfully formulated general laws on the 
basis of positive events, we will still have a long road to travel before we t 
can claim to understand politics. Even putting aside the point about the 
dependence of the behavioural operation on the heuristic role of ideal- 
ism, we are compelled to push our enquiry beyond the horizon of posi- 
tivism in order to understand better the structure of positive politics by 
comparing it with ideal politics. 



1 



Finally, in addition to unique and negative events, we come to the 
class of events with regard to which our quest is more for "reasons*' 
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than ^causes.** In such cases, what I shall call ^'rational'* explanation — 
rational in the sense of connecting what is to be explained to the reasons 
the actor or actors must have had for doing what was done — ought to be 
recognized as clearly superior to the behavioural explanation, for the 
I former does what the latter cannot. This, of course, is far from saying, 
* as philosophers of "empathy" tend to say, that the methods of natural 
science have no place in political studies. General laws and "relative 
explanations*' do certainly have an important role to play. All that is 
maintained is that there are certain events in politics which we feel we 
understand only when we have succeeded in uncovering the reasons the 
actors had for doing the things they did.^^ It is, of course, conceivable 
that even such events may be covered by generalizations in terms of 
causes. The only advantage of doing so, however, would be the possibil- 
ity of prediction on the basis of such generalizations. Measured in terms 
of the goal of understanding and not prediction, it is not warranted to 
say that one understands a certain action better because one has located 
its presumably determining conditions rather than the reasons behind 
the action in question. 

Our ordinary use of the word, "understand," tends to support the 
latter procedure rather than the former. To say that "I do not under- 
stand him" has the implication that "I do not understand his reasons for 
what he did." In searching for an explanation of a particular action, we 
wish to be assured that the reasons which led the agent to that action are 
somehow reasonable, i.e., understandable in terms of our own experi- 
ences. (Here imagination should be included in the notion of experi- 
ence.) To recognize this ordinary meaning of the word "understand" is, 
i of course, to realize at once the element of appraisal involved in the 
process called understanding. The demand that a certain action should 
be understandable is really another side of the urge to pass judgment on 
its appropriateness and wisdom. 

We need not, however, elevate these comments into absolute ethi- 
! cal standards. All that is required is that one should at least try to 
' understand a particular action by looking for "reasons" within the 
framework of his own experience. Critical questions will be undoubtedly 
raised about the meaning of "the framework of one's own experience." 



" For the line of reasoning here, I am heavily indebted to Anatol Rapoport, 
Fights, Games, and Debates (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1960), sec. v. Critique of 
Social Physics, of part I, 85-103. For the philosophical formulation of the posi- 
J tion taken in this essay, see William Dray, Laws and Explanation in History 

(Oxford, 1957), chap, v, 118-55. 
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Short of a full-scale philosophical analysis, suffice it to say that we do 
actually employ such a framework in many areas of our discipline. That 
foreign policies of Mettemich or farm policies of Khrushchev are made 
more or less understandable to us is proof enough of the fact that we 
have somehow succeeded in explaining some political actions by un- 
covering appropriate and intelligible reasons. A safeguard against 
misuse of the concept of "rational explanation" is provided by the well- 
established requirement for various supporting evidence, as historians 
have known for a long time. One does not simply impute reasons to an 
agent, however plausible they may sound. Documentary and other i 
evidence must be produced in support of any explanation that is 
formulated in terms of "reasons" rather than "causes." * 

The crucial issue is really normative in character, for it is obvious 
that it makes sense to relate a particular action to the reasons behind it. 
^What is not so obvious is that such a procedure produces any "explana- 
tion." The behaviouralist, committed to the regularity principle, may 
argue that "rational explanation" is inferior compared to causal expla- 
nation because it does not enable us to make predictions. There is, 
however, a logical fallacy here. Even if it is true that behaviourally j 
formulated theories enable us to make predictions in contrast to ex- 
planations in terms of reasons which do not, there exists no logical 
ground for supposing that the ability to make predictions is in any way a 
mark of a better understanding. Besides the common observation that 
successful predictions are quite frequently made without adequate 
theoretical knowledge, it should be further noted that to regard the j 
ability to make predictions as characteristic of a better explanation is | 
really to commit one error for which no behaviouralist would wish to be •n 
held responsible, namely, to make a jump from fact to value. The fact ^ 
that behavioural propositions have predictive force can in no way confer 
additional explanatory value upon them. j 

Where only the criteria of truth are concerned, the logical thing to 
say would be that rational and causal explanations are answers to two 
different kinds of questions. What, then, are the sorts of questions which 
.demand answers in terms of reasons rather than causes? Quite ob- | 
viously, questions which concern individual actions cannot be fully 1 
answered by referring exclusively to the regularity with which such i 
actions occur. To be sure, it may be quite true that Mr. Smith partid- j 
pates in politics more actively than Mrs. Jones because, as one of the | 
behavioural findings puts it, "men are more active politically than ^ 
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women." ^^ But anyone who is seriously concerned with the question of 

* Mr. Smith's political participation is likely to demand an explanation of 
. a different sort He will most probably demand some account of Mr. 
I Smith's reasons for engaging himself in political activities. When the 
I problem is to make some sense out of Chamberlain's action at Munich 
I of 1938, for instance, there can be little doubt that the most sensible 
; thing to do is to look carefully into the reasons behind the action. To 

* ask what always causes a Chamberlain at a Munich of 1938 to do 
exactly the sort of thing which the actual Chamberlain did there and 
then would not only be unproductive; it would also constitute an entirely 
different kind of question from the one we wish to answer when we look 
for reasons. Unless one is ideologically committed to scientism pf some 
sort, it is only natural that one should be curious about the particular 
intentions of a political actor in a definite situation and I maintain that 
truthful and meaningful statements can be made to satisfy such natural 

^ curiosity. To insist diat only universally recurrent events are interesting 
I or knowable betrays a certain doctrinaire attitude. After all, man's 
curiosity about other men is ordinarily about their intentions, and 
without such curiosity there would be no political science. It is for this 
reason that one important segment of political science will always be 
concerned with the reasons behind the actions of people in political 
life. 



VI 

Essentially, the aim of this paper has been to plead for moderation. 
Implicitly, however, I hope to have offered a council of boldness. By 
clarifying the limits of behaviouralism in political studies, the arguments 
of the paper should have made it plain that students of politics are under 
no obligation to restrict themselves to statements which can be sup- 
ported by statistical regularities. If law-like propositions can be formu- 
lated and empirically confirmed, there is a place for them. It is when one 
begins to feel the oppressive weight of the regularity principle — because 
there is an element of compulsiveness in the idea of regularity, to begin 
with — ^that it becomes imperative to restore the legitimacy of non- 
behavioural methods which are only suggested in this paper. Such 
methods, to list them simply, are: history, to deal with unique or rare 
and complex occurrences; philosophy, in its normative and critical 

"Berelson and Steiner, Human Behavior, 424. 
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t 

sense; and phenomenology of political experiences, in the hope of 
elucidating more cleariy than has been possible so far the inside struc- 
ture of political experience rather than the outside patterns of political 
behaviour.^^ Needless to say, it is beyond the scope of this essay to 
offer more detailed comments on these non-behavioural methods. My 
aim will have been achieved if the arguments presented have helped to 
free our political imagination from the restrictions which would be 
imposed upon it by behaviouralism conceived as the only legitimate 
method of political enquiry. 

"Richard Snyder calls his analytic scheme a "general phenomenological ap- 
proach." Richard C. Snyder, H. W. Bnick, Burton Spain, Foreign Policy Decision' 
Making, An Approach to the Study of International Politics (Glencoe, 111., 1962), 
100. It is never made clear in what sense Snyder understands "phenomenological 
approach.'* 
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Joseph E. Schwartz 

Strategic Thought: 
Methodology and Reality 



It IS the aim of the political scientist qua scientist to reduce his data to 
manageable proportions; that is, to order his materials in such a way 
that meaningful conclusions of a more or less precise nature emerge. 
Unless these two criteria of precision and significance are met, the result 
of the scholar's labors becomes not science but rather scientism. It is the 
broad thesis of this essay that students and thinkers in the field of 
nuclear strategy are practitioners of the latter art; that their work, for 
the most part, has been characterized by a lack of even the rudiments of 
precision, and in some cases by a dearth of relevance, both for their 
narrow areas of specialization, and for the larger social world to which 
any student of society must relate. 

Let there be no mistaken notion here that this failing might only 
shake the foundations of a few ivory towers. Its reverberations have the 
most profound implications imaginable for the conduct of life on this 
planet, indeed, for the very existence of that life. If we misunderstand 
the nature of political party organization in large urban areas, then we 
fail to comprehend what is to some an important condition of our lives, 
at high costs to our academic egos. If we misunderstand the nature of 
nuclear strategy, we simply fail. 

The study and the making of nuclear strategy is not an intellectual 
exercise. Academic visionaries who perhaps rightly foresee the day of a 

This selection is published for the first time. The author is an instructor of 
political science at Pennsylvania State University, Ogontz. 
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science of society, the fruits of which are comparable to those of the 
science of matter, like to think that they are in the process of recapitulat- 
ing the experience of physical science. This vision typically takes one of 
two forms. The first assumes that, given enough data and an appropriate 
methodology, a Newton of the social sciences will one day have a 
"eureka." Suddenly it will all fall into place as the missing link is 
intuited. Adherents of this first school call for increased research accord- 
ing to the particular interests of the individual scholar while we are wait- 
ing for our Newton. 

The second myth calls for immediate attempts to supply a general 
theory or framework, within which most of our data will fit. Once the 
analytical framework is set, we can go about filling it in and fulfilling the 
promises that we have made to ourselves. Adherents of this school feel 
that we need organization in our efforts to advance the discipline, that 
we need perspective on what we are doing. 

These processes take time. And time is both the crucial resource at 
the command of those concerned with political socialization, voting 
behavior, legislative process and comparative politics, and the root of an 
extremely important differentiation between these scholars and those 
concerned with nuclear strategies. For what strategic thinkers most 
noticeably lack is time. They cannot wait for a Newton, nor can they 
slowly go about the torturous process of filling in the extant frameworks. 
The stakes are too high. 

This suggests that a scientific study of strategy is perhaps in- 
appropriate for our times. For the scientist is beset with the notion that 
it will all work out in the long run; but there is, unfortunately, no long 
run when the topic is war and peace. As citizens we cannot permit the 
mystique of science to blur our perceptions of the real world. It appears, 
however, that contemporary analyses of strategy do precisely that. 

Nor can we perversely comfort ourselves with the notion that the 
social scientist is irrelevant. For today's military world is (at least 
partly) the world of Herman Kahn, Klaus Knorr, Thomas Schelling and 
Glenn Snyder. 

Strategic thinkers have almost universally failed to perceive what 
makes them different from students of other aspects of political be- 
havior. Certainly they think their own work is more important. But in 
their method and approach to the problem, they have recast themselves 
in the model of the social scientist who has world enough and time. 

The concern in this essay then, is not a substantive, but rather a 
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methodological one. It will not focus on the description and evaluation 
of the various nuclear strategies identified in the literature, but with the 
question of what kind of assumptions about the world, about the 
political process, about warfare, and about human nature, strategies are 
based upon. 

II 

There seem to be, in general, three perspectives from which to 
study nuclear strategy. In this section and in the two that follow, we 
will examine each one individually. 

The first approach can be called "pure strategy." It is characterized 
by basic assumptions of utility, perfect knowledge, perfect rationality, 
and agreement among the participants in the conflict concerning the 
rules of the game. 

The basic analytical tool here is classical mathematical game 
theory after Von Neiunann and Morgenstem.^ Other pure strategists 
start with analysis of the generic phenomenon of conflict. As Boulding 
puts it, "... In order to develop a theoretical system adequate to deal 
with the problem of war and peace, it is necessary to cast the net wider 
and study conflict as a general social process of which war (is) a special 
case." ^ Something in Boulding's suggestion that we can deal with con- 
flict within a logical framework does not ring true. It is the necessary 
assumption of all scholars that their subject makes sense, that it actually 
is amenable to analysis. From the beginning, then, we must come to 
grips with a basic question: does conflict make sense, does war make 
sense, does nuclear war make sense? It is tempting to answer "no," and 
be done with it It is tempting to say that war is logical only in a state of 
nature, that we no longer live in a state of nature, and to grant that we 
can never hope to understand illogical things. But we cannot abdicate 
our responsibility, and so we must think about the unthinkable and 
attempt to analyze the unanalyzable. Witness the following from the 
prolix Herman Kahn: "In our times, . . . thermonuclear war may 
seem unthinkable, inunoral, insane, hideous, or highly unlikely, but it is 
not impossible. To act intelligently, we must learn as much as we can 
about tiie risks. We may thereby be able better to avoid nuclear war." ' 

^See John Von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstera, Theory of Games and 
Economic Behavior (Princeton: 1947). 

'Kenneth Boulding, Conflict and Defense (New York: 1963), p. vii. 
'Herman Kahn, Thinking About the Unthinkable (New York: 1962), p. 19. 
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There must be order to the world, and it is the scholar's job to find it So 
the problem of whether it is at all logically justified must be left in abey- 
ance. Here occurs the first of a series of begged questions. 

We turn first to game theory. Its goal is a '"prescription of bow a 
rational player should behave in a given game situation when the prefer- 
ences of (the) player and of all otiier [layers are given in utility units." ^ 
If we, then, (1) know what the situation is, (2) know what the 
players' preferences are, (3) can give each preference of each player a 
numerical value representing its utility to him, and (4) can assume that 
each player is rational, we can supposedly reach a solution to the 
problem which will minimize the losses and maximize the gains of all 
the parties to the conflict 

Are these conclusions ever met in reality? Probably not This would 
seem a suflScient answer to destroy the applicability of game theory. But 
we can beg this question too, by assuming the conditions. But, if 
strategy is not an intellectual exercise, to treat it as such is to treat it as 
something which it clearly is not, hence, to misunderstand it. The 
strategic thinker must realize that this is one case where the costs out- 
weigh the payoffs in treating each situation as model. 

Can we speak, in strategic terms, of lives as utiles (the measure of 
utility)? Such an assignment must be made as Rapoport says, 

if the decision problem is to be formulated ... : the fewer megadeaths 
(or say megadeaths per ton of concrete) on our side and the more on 
the other side, the better. In this way, strategic thinking, with its built-in 
pressures for simplification, builds its elaborate theoretical edifices on 
vulgar or naive assumptions.^ 

Can the numbers in game matrices representing utilities be dupli- 
cated in the real world? As a matter of fact, people probably do think in 
terms of rough numerical utilities in their ordering of preferences. 
However, the crudity of this measurement is anathema to the game 
theoretician, for precision is a necessity in his logic. Does the assump- 
tion that utilities are precisely expressed actually make it so? Of course 
it does not; again a case of begging the question: ". . . Although it 
certainly is not possible, in practice, to assign precise numbers to these 

^Anatol Rapoport, Fights, Games, and Debates (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 1960), 
pp. 226-227. 

•Anatol Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience (New York: 1964), p. 91. See 
also pp. 84-91. 
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values, there is a logical method for describing, estimating, and compar- 
ing them which can be illustrated numerically and graphically." ® 

Beside the basic question of whether utilities may be assigned, 
there is a further complication. Rapoport calls attention to the necessity 
of the utilities being ranked on an interval scale.'' Not only must we be 
able to say that Washington, D.C., is more important than New York 
City, but we also must know precisely how much more important it is. 
To say that this task is impossible is not quite true, for we can always 
assume that it is possible, given various values to each, and examine the 
ramifications of our utility preferences under diverse conditions. 

It is accepted today that the simplest form of game theoretic 
analysis, the two-person, zero-sum game, is hardly even a crude 
approximation of reality. Its rules, that there be two players (the 
Western democratic world and the Communist world), and that the 
losses of one equal the gains of the other, miss the mark by a wide 
margin. Schelling says that *'. . . War — whether a 'fighting' war or a 
process of strategic maneuver — ^is not a zero-siun game." ^ It is only at 
this level, though, that game theory fulfills its goal, as suggested above, 
of a prescription for rational action. We are left then with an optimum 
strategy for chess, or checkers, or tic-tac-toe, but most assuredly not for 
war. 

Perhaps the differentiating factor in war is the lack of saddlepoints, 
or strategies that perform the minimax function for all players. The 
absence of saddlepoints means that 

we can no longer speak even of the expected-utility-maxlmizing strategy. 
For we are no longer facing Nature, who unconcernedly mixes her 
strategies but still allows us to choose the best counter strategy against 
her mixture. In a zero-sum game we face a rational opponent who will 
discern the strategy we choose against his mixture. Consequently, we 
must mix our own strategies in order to confound him. This amounts to 
abdicating our decision-making prerogative and leaving the choice of 
strategy to chance.^ 

Such a game without saddlepoints can only be analyzed, therefore, 
if the players' choices are concealed, and if utility is to be maximized in 

* Glenn H. Snyder, Deterrence and Defense (Princeton: 1961), p. 259. 

* Rapoport, Fights, p. 125. 

'Thomas C. Schelling, ^'Experimental Games and Bargaining Theory,** World 
Pontics, XIV (October 1961), p. 50. 
'Rapoport, Strategy, p. S2. 
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the long run.^^ What we have then is a situation where our only rational 
shortrun strategy is chance, which over the long run will become our 
ally. But as suggested in the beginning of this essay, there very well may 
be no long run. Two resultant implications exhaust the range of possibil- 
ities here. First, decision-makers in the real world are not likely to leave 
their choices to chance if there is a long run. For they share a bias with 
the scientist in favor of the probability of solving our difficulties, some- 
times by means of the intellect, sometimes by muscle. Second, the more 
likely case, in which there is no long run: what we know about nuclear 
weapons indicates a closing of the issue without the opportunity for 
chance to win out. 

In fact the world today seems very close to the situation inherent in 
a non-zero-sum game without saddlepoints, and hence without a logical 
solution. Kissinger seems to describe this in the following characteriza- 
tion: ''Because the Soviet rulers pride themselves on their ability to 'see 
through' our protestations of peaceful intentions, the only possibility for 
affecting their actions resides in the possession of superior force.*' ^^ 

A possible source of confusion here is the notion of pure strategy. 
Kissinger suggests that military strategy is only pure when the conflict is 
seen as a manifestation of politically irreconcilable differences and 
hostilities which demand a battle to the death.^^ It is not at all clear 
that such conditions prevail today; if they do not, then the appropriate- 
ness of pure strategic thought is in serious doubt. In a less than total 
war, factors not considered in game theory must be taken into account 
Oskar Morgenstem holds that "war aims are always political. Once 
formulated, they have to be translated into military terms . . ." " 
Factors which complicate, and are in many cases critical, are not 
admitted to the analysis. 

One of the problems of social science is the idea of a self-fulfilling 
and self-denying prophecy. The prediction of an event has an effect 
upon its likelihood. It may delay or hasten it, it may help to bring it 
about, or ensure that it doesn't happen. In any case, social scientists are 
not at all clear about the dynamics of the process. The situation is all the 
more acute in nuclear strategy, for we can take it as a matter of faith 
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Rapoport, Fights, p. 162. 

Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (abridged ed.), 
(Garden City, N.Y.: 1958), p. 3. 

Kissinger, p. 105. 

Oskar Morgenstem, The Question of National Defense (New York: 1959), 
p. 140. 
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that we would not want to help bring about the war we discuss so glibly. 
Yet this is another of the difficulties of strategic thought. For instance, 
when we plan a civil defense program, does not the real possibility exist 
that we hasten the day of its use? ^^ What if strategic analysis should 
find that we can recover from a nuclear war of limited proportions and 
restore our Uves to something approaching what they were before? 
Doesn't the very process of engaging in strategic thought, as it makes 
nuclear holocaust more believable, make it more probable? ^^ This 
should be understood in no sense as a plea to separate members of the 
war-peace establishment from their jobs, but only as an elucidation of 
some questions that serious students of nuclear warfare come up 
against 

Another gap in contemporary thinking about war is the question of 
morality. Ideology, ethics, and morality are not considered as elements 
in a theory of defense: 

The moral issue is something to think about only when it is not a 
hindrance. It is a hindrance in strategic thinking and therefore must be 
dismissed either scornfully ... or regretfully. . . . The strategic 
thinker cannot be reached by moral arguments.^^' 

In one essay, Kahn suggests an inter-city exchange as an alternative 
to a mutually destructive total war. This suggestion is made in the light 
of moral constraints.^^ There would seem to be, however, different 
moralities in the situation. One would hold that the less dead solution 
was a more moral one. Another would find this "trading of souls" 
reprehensible even if it did result in fewer dead. We need some clarifica- 
tion concerning what we mean by morality here. This is not to say that 
Kahn's morality is wrong, only that it is by no means universally 
acceptable, and that this or any kind of morality cannot simply stand as 
given in a morally confused world. Suffice it to say here that the amoral- 
ity of contemporary strategic thinking may be further evidence of its 
inappropriateness in an age where morality may be our only hope. Like 
the classical economists, today's prophets of doom leave us no hope. 

This is but one type of a more generic problem typical of the 
thought here under analysis. Strategic thinking has one very huge gap: 

"See T.C. Martin and D.C. Latham, Strategy for Survival (Tuscon, Ariz.: 
1963), p. 199. 

" Sec Herman Kahn, "Some Comments on Controlled War," in Klaus Knorr 
and Thornton Read, cds., Limited Strategic War (New York: 1962), pp. 33-34. 
Rapoport, Strategy, p. xxiii. See also Boulding, Chapter 14. 
Kahn, '^Comments," pp. 41-44. 
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there aren't any people in the system. Consider a three-person game in 
which one dollar is to be divided by a majority vote. It would make little 
sense for all three players to coalesce together insofar as only two are 
needed and the retiuns to three could not be as great as to only two. 
"But which two? Assuming the personalities, kinship ties, and whatnot 
to exert no influence (there is no room for such matters in game 
theory), we can sidestep the problem . . . and say simply that some 
pair will form a coalition." *® 

Another example of what may be termed the ''people gap" may be 
taken from the above coaUtion situation. Rapoport describes it: 

The real-life problem, then (e.g., the problem which the political 
scientist faces), is to relate the events of political life to strategic 
considerations. But we have seen that even in our simplest coalition 
game we have not been able to find strategic considerations which would 
lend stability to any coalition. . . . The mathematician, however, is 
not bothered by this. . . .1® 

In this case, and in many other directly military cases, those things for 
which game theory has no room are precisely those things which, in the 
final analysis, are causal. 

What game theory does then is to talk about himian situations as if 
humans were not a part of them. It ignores human characteristics and 
substitutes the characteristics of numbers. To represent people by 
ciphers may lend clarity, a quality of abstractness, and meaningful 
insights into the nature of conflict otherwise not available; as a device 
for strategic thought in the nuclear age, it is extremely questionable. 

Finally, the limitations noted here in the game theoretic approach 
to nuclear strategy suggest the necessity of turning to other fields, other 
approaches. As Boulding says, 'Tor a true understanding of conflict we 
also have to examine love, affection, empathy, and community of feel- 
ing." 20 )Ve must consider "the role of ethics, of the dynamics of social 
structure, and of individual psychology in situations of conflict." ^^ 

Some of these concepts and others will be examined in the next two 
sections on environmental determinism and decision-making. These ap- 
proaches have been suggested as a means of bridging the gap between the 
pseudo-reality of pure strategy and the facts of nuclear Me. 
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III 



Pure strategic analysis has been heavily criticised because it in- 
volves the study of conflict without any recourse to the nature of man, 
the character of nations, and the interrelationship between men and 
nations. The game theorist need not consider psychological, sociologi- 
cal, and cultural variables, because he views the makers of warfare as 
inanimate objects sharing a common logic and rationality. In his 
schema, then, actors and environment are held constant. 

The skeptic, however, holds that these gaps create in large measure 
the pitfalls of strategic analysis. How can we, he asks, talk about wax 
without talking about the character of nations? He might even take this 
one step further, asking how we can talk about nations without talking 
about men. If he stops with the first question he is likely to posit some 
sort of relationship between the culture and the behavior of nations. We 
will deal with hypotheses of this type in this section, saving for the next 
section hypotheses concerning the relationship between decision proc- 
esses and war. 

The literature of warfare is full of statements like the following: 
". . . Preventive war would require a fundamental change in the moral 
attitudes of the American people" ^^; Or: "... the nation's moral and 
emotional aversion to violence is joined by a strong streak of pugnacity. 
There broods in the American mind a fighting spirit that recalls the days 
when the United States was a bumptious young nation trying to prove 
itself to the world . . ." ^ Or, from the same author: the Communist 
approach sanctions violence "as an integral part of the inevitable 
process of historical evolution," characterized by "moral indifference, 
emotional discipline, rational opportunism, tactical flexibility, and 
power-consciousness." 2* 

It is not at all clear that these represent much of an advance over 
the imprecision of game theory. Upon the truism that the "phenomenon 
called 'international politics' is meaningfully related to the setting or 
environment or milieu in which political decisions are taken and exe- 

"Gene M. Lyons and Louis Morton, Schools for Strategy, New York, 1965, 
p. 17. 

"R. E. Osgood, Limited War (Chicago: 1957), p. 34. 
•"Ibid., p. 57. 
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cuted," 2^ is erected an alternative theory of international relations. The 
environmental determinist in general asserts a causal relationship be- 
tween ''some environmental factor or set of factors on the one hand, and 
some attitude, action, or state of affairs, on the other." ^^ 

As a broad generality, this may be perfectly valid. It does highlight 
another set of critical relationships in the analysis of war and peace. But 
again we return to the central axiom of this paper: we do not have time 
to spend highlighting broad categories of variables. 

Sprout and Sprout identify five general hypotheses concerning the 
relationship of man and his milieu. The first, labeled ''environmental 
determinism," posits 

an invariable correlation between some set of environmental "causes** 
and environing "effects.** Man by this hypothesis has no choice; indeed, 
he is, by definition, incapable of choice. The properties of the milieu 
determine his activities. Hence, his past activities are explicable and his 
future activities predictable by reference to the variation of some set of 
environmental causes.^^ 

There are a number of problems with this hypothesis which make it 
inappropriate for our use. First, we may safely reject the notion that 
man has no choice for much the same reason as we have rejected the 
emphasis of game theory. It may in fact be true that the properties of an 
inanimate environment, like the properties of numbers, are the sole 
cause of a set of effects. But we cannot live with this; in fact, were it true 
it would destroy the foundations of all research. Further, research on 
war and peace should treat the lessening of conflict as a value; whereas a 
strictly deterministic hypothesis leaves no room for values. 

More practically, such hypotheses require unlimited and complete 
knowledge about the environment, which we clearly do not possess. 
Take for example the position of the voting analyst whose theoretical 
model was challenged when it failed to correctly predict the results of an 
election. He answered that his model was perfect, but his data unfor- 
tunately was not. In an uncertain world, then, a completely deterministic 
hypothesis cannot be accepted on either an empirical or an ethical 
basis. 

The second type of proposition Sprout and Sprout call "free-will 
environmentalism." In it 

"H. and M. Sprout, "Environmental Factors," in J.N. Rosenau, ed.. Inter* 
national Relations and Foreign Policy (New York: 1961), p. 106. 
*lbid, "Ibid., p. 108. 
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nature is conceived as a wise and purposeful entity guiding human 
destiny. Man is the target of Nature's signals. If he is wise he heeds 
them. But the environmentalist conceives man as capable of choosing 
the *Vrong road*' — albeit much to his future sorrow and frustration.^^ 

As a guide to an understanding of the nature of conflict this must 
also be rejected. To do otherwise is to invite engagement in the sterile 
metaphysic concerning the meaning of "Nature," and ''free-will." The 
Miltonian discourse may save our souls; it will not save our civilization. 

A third proposition is that of "environmental probabilism." This is 
a "general label for various behavioral models by which choices and 
decisions are explained or predicted, on the basis of probable conform- 
ity to a hypothetical norm." ^ 

The theory of games would seem to be of this sort. This reformula- 
tion, however, suggests another deficiency in the model. The hypotheti- 
cal norm of rationality has met with such virulent criticism that it cannot 
be accepted as the basis for the ordering of human behavior. The study 
of nuclear warfare demands above all else a sense of realism. Models 
will not do: their costs, insofar as they cloud our perceptions of the 
world in which we really do live, are too high. Other applications of 
environmental probabilism would doubtless suffer from the same de- 
fects. 

A fourth hypothesis is that of "cognitive behavioralism." A "per- 
son reacts to his milieu as he apperceives it — ^that is, as he perceives it 
and interprets it in the light of past experiences." ^^ This approach is in 
its essentials identical with the decision-making approach, which will be 
dealt with more fully in the next section. But, from the perspective of 
the precision necessary for a science of strategy, it fails badly. It posits 
that if we can know everything about the decision-maker's cognitive 
map, we can reconstruct his decision processes. It is these decisions 
which are in the final analysis the immediate cause of the maintenance 
of peace and the beginning of war. However, the problem of filling in the 
decision-maker's cognitive map has never been solved to the satisfaction 
of the empiricist. Typically, crude speculation results. 

Finally we come to the most acceptable statement of the relation- 
ship between the milieu and the behavior of nations. In "environmental 
possibilism" 

"Ibid. "/6iU, p. 109. "/6W. 
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• • . choice is bypassed. The milieu as a whole or some set of environ- 
mental factors is conceived as a sort of matrix which limits the 
operational results of whatever is attempted.^^ 

Here, the environment, or parts of it, is seen as limiting, conditioning, or 
partially determining behavior within the system. What is perhaps the 
most popular operational statement of environmental possibilism con- 
cerns the role of ideology. It is posited that the ideology of a particular 
country, like the Soviet Union, strongly conditions the government's 
actions in particular areas. The writings of Lenin, Marx, Stalin, etc., are 
held to be the text in which the regime's specific behavior is rooted. 

Presumably we can better understand a country's nuclear strategy 
by standing back a step and first concerning ourselves with its ideology. 
If we understand the Soviets' theory of government and their philosophy 
of history, then we can make the jimip to an analysis of their nudear 
posture. Now this is not the place to engage in the perennial quarrel over 
the utility of this approach, but some general comments are necessary in 
the broad context of our problem. 

We can begin by grantmg, with McQoskey, that an understanding 
of the ideologies of conflicting nations may be more important than 
knowledge concerning their diapering habits.^^ It would seem pre* 
simiptuous, however, to conclude much more. Scholars have never 
agreed on whether ideology causes or justifies behavior. The weight of 
the argument would seem to rest with those who contend that ''it is 
doubtful that even the most exacting study of Marxist classics might 
shed much light upon the problems confronting policy-formers on either 
side of the cold war." ^' 

Few scholars take the position of environmental possibilism with- 
out hedging. From Dinerstein's work on Soviet attitudes towards war, 
one gets the feeling that their military strategy is based not on ideology 
but on objectives and subjective calculations of value and utility similar 
to those expressed in the literature on American nuclear strategy.'^ 
Brzezinski suggests that in the long run ideology is relevant to the Soviet 
conduct of international affairs, while the imperatives of the moment 

"^ Sprout and Sprout, "Environmental Factors,*' p. 108. 

"H. McCloskey, "Strategies for a Science of International Politics," in R. 
Snyder, H. W. Bnick, and B. Sapin, cds., Foreign Policy Decision-Making (Olen- 
coc, m.: 1962), p. 202. 

"Harvey Wheeler, "The Role of Myth Systems in American-Soviet Rela- 
tions," Journal of Conflict Resolution, TV, 2 (June 1960), p. 179. 

■*H. Dincrstcin, War and the Soviet Union (New York: 1959), passim. 
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will control in the short run.^^ Ulam concludes that ''Soviet ideology 
... is neither a detailed guide to action, nor a superficial creed vulner- 
able to exposure." '^ Hsieh's book on China's nuclear strategy tends to 
support the contention that the origins of nuclear postures are not in 
ideology, but rather in technological and military requirements and 
necessity. Nuclear strategies stem from an analysis of strengths and 
weaknesses, not from indigenous Chinese thought.^^ 

Leites' classic work on the operational code of the Bolsheviks sums 
up the argument neatly. He attempts to portray the code of the Soviet 
elite in the early years. Among the limitations inherent in prediction of 
behavior from knowledge of the code are its ambiguity, inconsistency, 
and incompleteness. Furthermore we cannot be sure what is propaganda 
and what is serious. He feels it naive to assume that officials are con- 
stantly opening their copies of Lenin and Stalin. What is more likely is 
that the flavor and mood has been assimilated.^^ 

One other analytic tool potentially useful in analyzing the connec- 
tions between behavior and environment is systems analysis. Kaplan has 
attempted to apply systems analysis to international politics: 

A scientific politics can develop only if the materials of politics are 
treated in terms of systems of action. A system of action is a set of 
variables so related, in contradistinction to its environment, that de- 
scribable behavioral regularities characterize the internal relationships of 
the variables to each other and the external relationships of the set of 
individual variables to combinations of external variables.^® 

What systems analysis amounts to in its application here is the 
categorization of relevant variables and the classification of processes. It 
is a descriptive and not a predictive theory. If we wish to describe an 
international system, we need to know about its essential rules, its rules 
of change, its actor classificatory variables, its capabilities, and its 
informational levels and processes.^ We need to know about inputs, 

" Z. Brzezinski, ''Communist Ideology and International Affairs/* Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, IV, 3 (September 1960), p. 269. 

"Adam B. Ulam, "Soviet Ideology and Soviet Foreign Policy," World PoU 
itics, XI, 2 (January 1959), p. 170. 

"A. L. Hsieh, Communist China's Strategy in the Nuclear Era (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.; 1962). 

••Nathan C. Leites, A Study of Bolshevism (Glencoe, 111.: 1953), pp. 16- 
18. 

••Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process in International Relations (Nevi 
York: 1957), p. 4. 

"^Ibid., p. 9. 
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outputs, step-level functions, stability, equilibrium, and sub-systems. 

Clearly the utility of Kaplan's schema depends upon our ability to 
fully understand the relevant variables. And this is where his theoretical 
framework fails, for we lack this data. Until we have the data it will re- 
main merely a framework. Within the context of this essay, frameworks 
for analysis will not suffice. 

The point is not that scholars shouldn't do things of this nature, but 
that they should be cognizant that in so doing they really add quite little 
to systematic knowledge about nuclear warfare. It has been suggested in 
this section that hypotheses linking national behavior to environment, 
ideology, national character, etc., are for the most part unrealistic and 
unworkable. It is, on the one hand, specious to suggest that Marx, or for 
that matter, the Constitution of the United States, would be of much rel- 
evance to military thinkers when missiles start flying. On the other hand, 
if such ideologies are relevant, it seems virtually impossible to determine 
the extent to which they are. We are left with gross generalizations and 
unresearchable hypotheses. From this point of view, various theories of 
environmental determinism have failed to fill the gap in our understand- 
ing of nuclear strategy which stems from the inadequacies of pure 
strategic thought 



IV 

The preceding sections of this essay have attempted to show that 
the pure strategic and environmental determinist approaches leave sub- 
stantial gaps in the search for an understanding of nuclear strategy. An 
alternative to the perspectives of mathematical logic and culture and 
sociology is the social-psychological approach of decision-making. This 
section will be concerned with the possible applications of decision- 
making analysis to nuclear strategy. 

The decision-making approach has achieved some currency re- 
cently in political science. Based as it is upon the assiunption that na- 
tional behavior should be seen not as a product of a metaphysical entity 
called the state, but rather as the behavior of individuals who make de- 
cisions in the name of the state, it would seem a fruitful method for by- 
passing the problems outlined in the preceding sections. For we can 
merely study the decision processes of individual decision-makers, an 
infinitely sounder procedure than deducing the nature of an act from 
causes in the environment or from a theory of utility. 
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In general, an adequate formulation in regard to a decision con- 
oeming the choice of a particular strategy of nuclear warfare would 
necessitate answers to the following questions: what economic, moral, 
military, and sundry variables are deemed relevant by the decision- 
maker? (This approach cannot be concerned with the situation as it 
actually exists. It centers in all cases upon the decision-maker's percep- 
tion of the situation.) How is the determination of relevance made? 
What is the relationship between the relevant factors? What objectives 
and goals are involved and effected? What is the relationship between 
goals and the situation as it is apperceived? By what method are objec- 
tives selected? What is the nature of the relationship between the objec- 
tives and the action necessary to reach them? ^^ 

With regard to the determination of relevance, there clearly exists 
the possibility of partly conscious or unconscious motives on the part of 
the decision-maker playing a crucial role.^^ This raises two questions, 
one practical, the other of a methodological nature. First, is the assump- 
tion valid that decisions are made rationally? If they are, then which 
rationality? Economic man takes us back to the pitfalls of economic the- 
ory; morally rational man is inscrutable. To understand irrational man 
we must examine him psychoanalytically over an extended period of 
time, which brings us to the practical problem: decision-makers will not 
submit to such investigation, and understandably so. 

It is possible, however, to surmount this difficulty. Patchen suggests 
that we can get at motivational dispositions through the published mate- 
rials on and by the subject. We could analyze, furthermore, the "condi- 
tions of reward and punishment in a person's past history which are 
known to contribute to various motives." *^ It must be granted, though, 
that such a device would return us to the ambiguities rejected in game 
theoretic analysis and cultural determinism. 

The emphasis on personality has a further defect. How are we to 
know "which aspects of the individual's personality are really crucial to 
an explanation of his behavior qua decision-maker"?** And, when 
motivation is assigned, it typically takes one of three forms. Either it is 

^ G. Snyder, p. 66. 

^Martin Patchen, ''Decision Theory in the Study of National Defense: 
Problems and a Proposal," Journal of Conflict Resolution, DC, 2 (June 1965), 
pp. 168-169. 

«/6iVi., pp. 171-173. 

** Richard Snyder, H. W. Bruck, and B. Sapin, "Decision-Making as an Ap- 
proach to the Study of International Relations/* in Snyder, et ai, eds., p. 41. 
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assumed to be a unidirectional motive of all decision-makers, a combi- 
nation of various motives operating in the same fashion in all, or the 
discrete individual is viewed in isolation as representative of all.^^ Each 
form has a number of drawbacks which need not be detailed here. 

The nature of the objectives of the decision-making process adds a 
further dimension to the problem. Snyder points out that 

the task of operationalizing the term ''objective** and of discovering the 
content or properties of concrete national objectives is not made easier 
by the fact that the decision-makers often do not operationalize their 
statement of objectives. . . .*• 

An example of the fruits of decision-making analysis is instructive. 
Glenn Snyder examines the possibility of aggressive acts by an aggressor 
nation. Such a calculus of risk will depend on how highly the aggressor 
values his objectives, the costs to the aggressor resulting &om various 
responses, *'the probability of various responses," and the ''probability 
of winning the objective with each possible response." *^ 

It is suggestive of the problems of such research that there are at 
least two unknown quantities in the equation for the aggressor. He can- 
not know except in a very rough sense what his costs will be, and he can 
make only a crude approximation of the probability of various re- 
sponses. He can probably make a guess of the chances of each objective 
being achieved. We discussed earlier the problems of attaching utilities 
to objectives and ordering them on an interval scale as the first element 
in the calculus requires; there seems to be no reason to assume that the 
difficulties would be alleviated given a different analytical framework. In 
fact, the problems are compounded: what the decision-maker does es- 
sentially is to construct his own game matrix. The analyst of such proc- 
esses has closed the circle when he has reconstructed the game matrix: 
the non-zero-sum game without saddlepoints that the decision-maker 
must devise if he understands that warfare still admits of no minimax 
solution. 

In fact, Snyder seems to grasp this: 

. • . We are dealing here with factors which are highly subjective and 
imcertain, not subject to exact measurement, and not conmiensurate 
except in an intuitive way. Nevertheless, these are the basic factors 
which the potential aggressor must weigh in determining the probable 
costs and gains of his contemplated venture.^^ 

**R. Snyder, et aL, p. 138. ** Ibid,, p. 84. 
^'G. Snyder, p. 12. *^Ibid., p. 13. 
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Those who must decide to resist aggression are faced with the same 
ffoblem. Their calculations are based on how highly they value that 
rhich is threatened, how highly they value the gains associated with 
Biious responses, the costs of response, the probability of successfully 
lefending that which is being threatened, and ''the change in the proba- 
olity of future enemy attacks on other objectives which would follow 
rem various responses." ^® Again the presence of imknown probabili- 
ies and utilities makes the equation unsolvable. 

The usefulness of the decision-making approach in political science 
s maximized when the approximation of the optimal solution that it cer- 
ainly does provide will suffice. When decisions can be made with time 
or reflection, when judgments are reasoned rather than emoted, when 
scHiditions are such that the personalities and biases of the deciders do 
not cloud and distort the alternatives available, when reliable informa- 
ion as to the nature of the response is supplied, then the decision- 
naking approach becomes an extremely valuable tool. Such conditions 
b not obtain, however, when the issue is war and peace. 

Consider the foUowing situation. The President of the United States 
B handed a letter by the Ambassador of the Soviet Union. It is an ulti- 
oatum which promises swift and immediate destruction of the United 
States unless American armed forces are withdrawn from Europe and 
Isia posthaste. Aware of the possibility of an event of this type, position 
capers covering this and virtually every possible contingency are in ex- 
stence. The President calls for them and peruses them with care. 

It is suggested that the President's decision is going to be made not 
»n the basis of these predetermined positions, but on the basis of his 
ense of duty, and perhaps more important, his conscience. The decision- 
naking approach does not and indeed cannot take such factors into ac- 
ount Morton Deutsch holds that decisions under conditions of extreme 
isk, tension, and impending crisis are more likely to be made on the 
lasis of "anxiety, stereotypes, self-esteem defense maneuvers, and social 
onformity pressures, than by simple rational estimates of economic loss 
ind gain." ^ Under such conditions, ". . . we do not know and are 
lardly able to guess how rational decisions ... are likely to be, or 
whether predominandy irrational acts or a new soberness will pre- 
rail." " 

• Ibid. 

"M. Deutsch, '*Some Coosiderations Relevant to National Policy," Journal 
i Social Issues, 17 (1961), p. 64, quoted in Patchen, pp. 165-166. 

" Klaus Knorr, "Limited Strategic War,'* in Knorr and Read, eds., p. 25. 
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What is clear, then, about decisions made under the above condi- 
tions is the lack of objective clarity in the situation. As Rapoport notes, 
*' 'Calculated risk' has become a common expression with policy mak- 
ers. It must be noted that with most policy makers in our public life, 
'calculations' as they apply to risk carry only a metaphysical meaning. 
Risks are very seldom calculated: instead, decisions are made according 
to one's biases and then rationalized." ^^ 

One attempt to operationalize the decision-making approach is 
Richard Snyder's reconstruction of the decision to resist aggression in 
Korea. The essay contains fine insights and may be comparable to the 
analysis of a hypothetical decision to use nuclear weapons. What pre- 
vents it from being useful for our purposes is the fact that his framework 
nowhere permits him to contend that he could have predicted the deci- 
sion before the fact: he can only reconstruct.'^ It may be a victory for 
science to be able to reconstruct the decision to fight a nuclear war; the 
values of such a victory for mankind are less clear. 

One cannot help but be pessimistic concerning the fruits of the ap- 
proach here under review. It has been suggested that we can cope with 
some of the problems noted here by viewing decision-makers as part of 
a system of social institutions.'^ The alert reader will perceive at once 
that we are brought full circle to the morass of difBculties characteristic 
of the various types of environmental determinism, which decision- 
making sought initially to bypass. Another observer has noted that 
decision-making under conditions of risk has all the properties of such 
activity with certainty. There is a caveat, however: there must be a long 



run." 



Foreign policy decision-making, then, is an exceedingly complex en- 
terprise. It involves a wide range of objectives, projects, and delibera- 
tions; its clientele is heterogeneous; it requires the integration of many 
perspectives; characterized by complexity, instability and uncertainty as 
it is, prediction and control are difficult; there are few chances to experi- 
ment, and infrequent replicability; information is not particularly reli- 
able; measurement of effectiveness is difficult; and finally, we do not 
typically discern the full range of implications when problem situations 
arise.*® 

"Rapoport, Fights, pp. 164-165. 

"See R. Snyder and G. Paige, *Thc United States Decision to Resist Ag- 
gression in Korea," in Snyder et al,, eds., pp. 206-249. 

"R. Snyder, et aL, p. 41. "Rapoport, Strategy, p. 12. 
"R. Snyder, et al., p. 104. 
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This suggests the inappropriateness of the decision-making model 
for our purposes. The rationality model must be implemented and inter- 
preted with the utmost care. Even then it will only be useful if, as Verba 
contends, ^. . . one does not forget that it £; an approximation."^^ 



The contention of this paper is that each of the three major modes 
of strategic thought must inevitably lead to an impasse. When game the- 
oretic analysis reaches the non-zero-sum game without saddlepoints, it 
can analyze no further, given its present state of development. The solu* 
ti(Mi at this point must be based upon the characteristics of the players. 
Here a choice must be made: are the players nations or are they individ- 
uals acting in the name of nations? If nations are the players, then the 
strategy analyst has recourse to some type of theory of environmental 
determinism. This approach cannot really be applied to any effect at all, 
for the manner in which a nation is likely to behave can never be deter- 
mined with the requisite precision, either through analysis of ideology, 
histoiy, economic and social structure, etc., or a combination of any or 
all of these factors. 

If, on the other hand, we take the individual acting in the name of 
the state as the player, the unit of analysis becomes the individual de- 
cision-maker. Here critical problems arise in the form of identification 
and availability of the decision-makers. There is a deeper problem, how- 
ever: the decision-maker's alternatives dissolve into the same non-zero- 
sum game without saddlepoints that we started with, and it still cannot 
be analyzed. 

The circle of the logic of strategic thinking is, then, closed. It is a 
logic of imprecision. It assiunes perfect rationality, and perfect informa- 
tion. Perhaps it is not too much to say that if we had perfect rationality 
and perfect information, we would have no need to engage in strategic 
thinking. 

It is a logic of irrelevance. It leads to findings such as the foUowing 
from a study by two observers on the effect of a limited nuclear attack 
upon seventy standard metropolitan areas in the United States: such an 
attack would kill 65% of the Roman Catholics in our population, 33% 
of the Protestants, and 93% of the Jews. It would wipe out 76% of our 

"^Sidney Verba, ** Assumptions of Rationality and Non-Rationality in Models 
of the International System," World Politics, XIV (October 1961), p. 116. 
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tool-and-die makers, 79% of our transport equipment managers, 77% of 
our authors, and 78% of our social scientists. Finally, '\ . . the struc- 
ture of the United States Congress would be significantly altered to give 
overwhelming voting power to Southern Democrats and Republicans at 
the expense of non-Southern Democratic representatives." ^ 

The irrelevance of strategic thought is perhaps best suggested al- 
though not intentionally, by Herman Kahn, whose calculations are 
based in part on the assumption that "almost nobody wants to go down 
m history as the first man to kill 100,000,000 people." ^^ It is instruc- 
tive to note the reasons why Kahn bought his home where he did, 
presumably outside of the above metropolitan conmiunities. It lies, accord- 
ing to Herzog, beyond ''the destructive range of a twenty-megaton bomb 
dropped on New York. A few windows might be broken, but he would 
have fallout only with rare wind conditions. 1 make such calculations 
automatically,' Kahn said." ^ 

Is there an alternative to this kind of reaction? Can one dismiss the 
scientific approach to strategic thought, when one sees everywhere the 
fruits of both physical and social science? The crucial difference is that 
these things have been accomplished because people have had time to 
look, and think, and look some more, and plan, and meditate, and act 
when the circumstances warranted. The military thinker lacks this lei- 
sure, and this is why his art can never become a science. 

It is not, therefore, deficiencies in our analytic tools that doom the 
development of a meaningful science of strategy: for, given time, these 
tools can be improved. )Miat limits us is the condition of our age. 

"R. A. Dentler and P. Outright, Hostage America (Boston: 1963), pp. 10- 
19. 

•Hcraian Kahn, On Thermonuclear War (Princeton: 1960), p. 171. Italics 
added. 

•Arthur Herzog, The War-Peace Establishment (New York: 1965), p. 77. 
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The New Conservatism 
of the Behaviorahsts 



The authors of the following articles are concerned with 
what they regard as i nevitable tendencies within the 
be havioral ap proach to view wi th approv al the politica l 
system as static, closed, and conservative. They point out 
thai wJSk the OenavioraUsts disclaim the necessity and 
desirability of value-oriented research, they are neverthe- 
less erecting their own iu}rmative edifice. Though this new 
conservatism has never been made explicit, it is so preemi" 
nent as to require of scholars a reexamiruUion of behavior^, 
alism's valu^ee pretensions. 

\ 
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THE IDEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS AND THEIR MAIN 
CONCERNS 

Of the ideologies current in the social science field the most popular and 
pervasive appears to be that which espouses stability and whose major 
theoretical anchor is the concept of "equUibrium^ or '^balance." Emerg- 
ing from the detailed empiricd studies of voting behavior by Berelson 
and others/ and on the other side, from the highly abstract work of 
Talcott Parsons, the idea of ''balance" is both a method of confronting 
the data and an explanation of the data. Parsons notes, q^ceming the 
views of the voting studies: ''Particularly in their final chapter but also 
at various points through the volume, the authors make generalizations 
that would have been generated deductively by use of the theoretical 
model with which I have been working." ^ 

This view of society and its "mechanisms" (to quote Parsons) will 
be briefly sununarized in order to bring into focus the underlying values 
and assumptions of what will be called the school of stabilizing equilib- 
eralism (or simply "the equiliberals"). The prime value concept under- 

^ Berelson, et al„ Voting (Chicago, 1954). 

'T. Parsons, "'Voting* and the Equilibrium of the American Political Sys- 
tem,** in Eugene Burdick and Arthur J. Brodbeck (eds.), American Voting Be- 
havior (Glencoe, 111., 1959). 

source: Science and Society, XXDC, 2 (Spring, 1965), 192-216. Reprinted 
with permission. 

James Petras is assistant professor of political science at Pennsylvania State 
University. 
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lying the work of all equiliberals is stability,' the m aintenan ce of the 
ong dng sys tem. The method of balancing describes the pairing off of 
opposite effects or attitudes which negate each other and lead to the con- 
tinuation of the present institutional configuration with marginal changes. 
The flavor of this eclecticism can be seen best in Parsons: "The first two 
of my functional requirements were related to the balances of stability 
and flexibility and of involvement and indifference, the third to that be- 
tween consensus and cleavage, and the fourth to that between progress 
and conservation." ^ The outcome of the ''balance" of the attitudes is 
limited participation, limited conmiitment, limited interest and a "policy*' 
which allows elites (who are assimied to be the depositories of demo- 
cratic values) to act.^ The second major concern, then, of these writers 
(and it is an ideological one) is not only to stabilize the system, but to 
maintain the kind of leadership which can perpetuate "the system." The 
"resultant attitudes," the product of the opposing attitudes balancing 
with each other, which produce largely a weak political man, are looked 
upon primarily as a means of allowing the elite to act. Almond, writing 
in a style of "the end of . . . politics," celebrates the fact that ". . • 
poUtics has relatively little importance for citizens" and that this "is an i 
important part of the mechanism by which the set of inconsistent politi- ! 
cal orientations keep political elites in check without checking them so \ 
tightly as to make them ineffective."* In his somewhat understated 
fashion. Almond, like the other equiliberals, finds virtue in the low im- 
portance of politics and in the confused and inconsistent citizen; both 
attitudes allow the political elite to act. Thus, the three major concerns 
of the equiliberals are: the stability of the system; the ability of the elite < 
to act for that system; and widespread but low-level citizenship involve- 
ment. 

The equiliberal view of society and its functioning "balance" is un- 
derwritten by a strong undercurrent of Burkean and conservative 
values: the irrational, the traditional, and custom, as the bases of indi- 
vidual decision-making, are seen as virtues; and very gradual change 
through established institutions and practices approved by the political 

'Included in addition to Parsons are Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New 
Haven, 1962); Almond and Verba, Civic Culture (Princeton, 1963); and Berel- 
son, et al., Voting. 

'Parsons, op. cit. p. 114. 

■S. Stouffer, Communism and Conformity (Garden City, 1955); R. O. Dahl, 
Who Governs?, op. cit. 

* Almond and Verba, op. cit., p. 483. 
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elite are cited as functional to the polity. Parsons exposits in his inimita- 
ble way: ''The traditionaUstic operation of nonrational mechanisms is a 
condition of the stability of the system. That they root in the solidary 
groupings of the society [the family, the church, and other Burkean insti- 
tutions of high political vutue — ^J.P.] follows from the fact that support 
is mobilized from the integration subsystem of the society.** ^ Backing 
up their Burkean praise of habit and customary ways of behavior, the 
equiliberals note that ''change" should be gradual and that it emerges in 
various stages. Curiously enough change comes from those who are in- 
different, ill-informed and pulled in opposite directions by cross pres- 
sures. Innovation emerges from the Left, and gradually new issues get to 
be major points of contention and ^ally, when a decision is made to 
accept them they gradually become acceptable to everybody. The equi- 
liberals, then, do not reject "change" altogether; they only insist that it 
must be sifted through the "legitimate" institutions (Congress, etc.) and 
the two major parties in the society. 

Cleavage is also recognized as long as it is marginal and managed 
by other factors, "balanced" by consensus (according to Parsons) or 
"activation" (Berelson's term for non-political sentiments of solidarity 
acting as a brake on processes leading to divisive cleavage). Finally, in 
their conception of power, the equiliberals tend to reject the definition of 
the concept in terms of subordination/superordination, and to define 
power in terms of a generalized phenomenon resting with society and for 
the purpose of "mobilizing resources" for "goals." Government is the 
"producer" of power and the executive branch is the dominant sector of 
the government. Power is not perceived to be used by specific social 
units over others in order to maximize their advantages. The "subsys- 
tems" are unrelated to the system as a whole. "Action systems" such as 
economic dominants and/or subsystems are merely a point of reference, 
a source of inputs or an outlet for outputs. 

In summary then, the ideological conception of the political system 
which the stabilizing equiliberals hold, their view of the reality which 

^T. Parsons, op, cit, p. 92; see also p. 103; and passim. Unlike Burke, how- 
ever, the equiliberals do not look with **awe and reverence** at these intermediary 
solidary associations like the family and religion, nor are they overwhelmed by 
the mystery and complexity of society; but as true instrumentalists (mechan- 
ics) they are constantly tinkering with the mechanisms to make sure the right 
*H)alances'* are attained, i.e., those which will favor contemporary institutions and 
practices. In this sense the equiliberals are indeed Modems — **social mechanics** 
is grafted onto a traditional ideology. 
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''democratic theory'* should ''fit," is that of a stable, functioning polity 
which is the balance of various countervailing forces and attitudes, and 
in which the role of political elites is primary both in directing the sys- 
tem and upholding democratic values. / 

A second major ideological school is that of the group^eorists.^ 
This school takes its starting point in the concept of "interests" of vari- 
ous socio-economic associations or groups and the "conflicts" which re- 
sult from differing interests. The major concepts of the group theorists 
are those of "interest," and "group conflict." The major insight of the 
group theorists lies in their recognition of conflict as a legitimate and 
major area of political life and their stress on the role played by socio- 
economic forces in determining the content of "political" decision- 
making. Less stress is given by this group to "stability" and more is 
placed on "who gets what, when, and how." ^ Boundaries between the 
political sphere and the "social" and economic have become blurred as 
political decisions impinge on social groups and vice versa. Latham 
notes this when he writes, "Organized groups may be regarded as sys- 
tems of private government while organs of the state represent a system 
of public government ... the subject matter of politics is power, con- 
trary to the view that its subject is the state, which is only one of the 
engines through which power is exercised." ^^ The state, unlike the role 
given to it by the stabilizers, is less the producer of power and has the 
more modest role of moralist, promoter, custodian and referee. Latham 
says ol the state, "It is established to promote normative goals, as cus- 
todian of the consensus and to help formulate those goals as well as to 
police the agreed rules." " The key concept, then, is neither the "state" 
nor the "individual," but the "gr^^ip." It is this concept which defines 
the political universe for the group theorist. Latham notes: "The groups 
exist for the individuals to whom they belong. Groups are devices by 
which the individual fulfills personal values and felt needs." Beyond the 
political sphere, however, and in society at large, "the group" is the 
basis for social life: ". . . the structure of society is associational, 
groups are basic . . . organized groups are structures of power and 
Aerefore within the scope of political inquiry." ^^ For the group theo- 

*£. Latham, The Group Basis of Politics (Ithaca, 1952); G. McConnell» The 
Decline of Agrarian Democracy (Berkeley, 1953); and D. Truman, The Govern- 
mental Process (New York, 1953). 

•H. LassweU, Politics: Who Gets What, When, and How? (New York, 1958). 

«E. Latham, op. cit., pp. 12-13. "" Ibid., p. 14. ''Ibid., p. 13. 
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rists the primary generating force in society is the conflict between socio- 
economic groups; political institutions and politicians are generally 
viewed as a reflection of this basic process. 

The group theorists find the rationale and explanation of politics in 
a kind of Hobbesian world. Latham expresses his view of group life as 
group struggle in this fashion: ''Because the relations of people are 
myriad and shifting, subject to cycles of deterioration and decay, be- 
cause the environment itself changes with each passing hour, there is a 
ceaseless struggle on the part of groups to dominate, neutralize or con- 
ciliate that part of their environment that presses in upon them most 
closely." ^* There are two points to be made here: the struggle of 
groups which Latham and others observed is limited in the sense that 
they did not assume that fundamental changes of the economy would 
occur (e.g., that the workers' ''group" would eliminate the capitalist 
*'group"). Limited group struggle assumed that defeats and victories of 
each group did not result in their eliminatioq, only their weakening. In 
addition, though the group theorists differ from the equiliberals in stress- 
ing group conflict and socio-economic forces rather Uian stability of the 
system and political elites, they also bring into their account of "how 
politics works" the concept of "equiliberalism," albeit as a more transi- 
tory phenomenon and one still subject to the whims of group struggle. 
Latham refers to "public policy" as the "equilibrium reached in this 
struggle at any given moment and it represents a balance which the con- 
tending factions of a group instantly strive to weight in their favor." " 
The second point is that the group theorists, because of their concern 
with "groups," become aware of changes in the internal organization of 
groups and their growing size. More ^d more, factors of large-scale or- 
ganization which supersede the organized group begin to loom largp: so- 
cial structure and the economic system exercise power indirectly and 
through less formal channels.^** Even Latham recognizes this: ". . . 
organization represents concentrated power, and concentrated power 
can exercise a predominant influence when it encounters power which is 
diffuse and not concentrated, and therefore weaker. . . . The constant 
struggle of groups begets complexity which begets a strong tendency to- 
ward centralization." ^^ Obviously, Latham was still thinking of this 
"concentration" and "centralization" in terms of the organized group 
theory; the power to generalize this phenomenon in terms of a broader 
socio-economic framework was lacking. The problem which the growth 

"Ibid., p. 31. '*Ibid., p. 35. "/^iVi., pp. 31-32. ''Loc. cit. 
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of ''organization" and ''centralization" posed to later theorists in ex- 
plaining decision-making resulted in a schism: the emergence of poUtical 
pluralism (stabilizing equiliberalism), and of the "populist reformer." 
Both of these theories sought to find a way of dealing with the rise of 
non-political organizations to power— one by vesting political figures 
with power and representing them as an independent counterforce to the 
large organization; the other (and there were few of these) by looking to 
social groups within society which could be harnessed toward modifying 
the structure which gave rise to the concentration of power. A pessimis- 
tic variant is the C. Wright MiUs type of analysis focusing on the emer- 
gence of a Power Elite and a^ass society. The "limited group conflict" 
theorists then emphasized the role of the conflict of interests and saw 
society's development as coinciding with this conflict. Socio-economic 
forces predominated and gave content to the political, which functioned 
mainly as a referee and score-keeper, watching that the rules of the 
game were observed and that as the power shifted each increment was 
scored, i.e., codified, and that the newly begotten equilibrium functioned 
to continue the game. 

The third school of political science, while not denying the impor- 
tance of equilibrium, nor the functioning of interest groups, is concerned 
with the importance of traditional political institutions and with the role 
of the politician as the central figure in the political system. The states- 
man or the political broker are two descriptions of the central role of the 
politician as the pivotal figure in issue-resolution in the society. This 
traditional" approach is what we shall refer to as the ideology of the 
political autonomists," and the writer whom we shall consider is 
Mathews.^^ Though Mathews mentions that the senator-lobby relation 
is "two-way," he goes on to say that the prime function of lobbying is 
"to reinforce convinced senators," ^^ to make them more active; hence, 
the "convinced senator" is the autonomous actor, and the socio- 
economical forces outside merely add to his conviction. Mathews com- 
ments further that ". . . much lobbying is not perceived as pressure by 
senators. . . ." The legislator has much more maneuverability than he 
is given credit for. Mathews does recognize that the senator is influenced 
by his constituents, party, lobby, etc., but the point is that within fairly 
broad limits the senator (or, for the purposes of more general analysis, 
"the politician") can decide political affairs. "Up to some point, the 

''D. Mathews, UJS, Senators and Their World (Chapel HUl, 1960). 
"^Ibid., p. 172. 
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senators are free to choose which groups and interests within their for- 
mal constituency they will champion.*' Within the institutional political 
sphere Mathews agrees with David Truman ''that ... the 'real' lead- 
ers of the Senate are for the most part those in positions of formal au- 
thority." ^' Mathews then points to the importance of the committee 
chairmen and party leaders as the most effective groupings. The central 
concern of Mathews is with the question of political leadership and 
the institutional conditions most conducive to bringing about "legis- 
lative effectiveness." As a "political autonomist" the quality of the Con- 
gressmen, the ability of the internal organization of the Senate to gener- 
ate the "needed" legislation and the influence of the "folkways of the 
Senate" in providing a means of developing the requisite skills are em- 
phasized as major f od. In fact, the "folkways of the Senate" are seen as 
positive influences and their maintenance is perceived as a natural ally 
to the effective functioning of the Senate: "Senators who conform to the 
folkways of the Senate are the most influential and effective." ^^ How- 
ever, the fact is, we may note, that in being "effective" the liberal is 
faced with the dilemma of sacrificing his constituents. 

The fourth ideological school of politics, "infrastructuralism," fo- 
cuses on parties ^^ and on their roles as directors, organizers, and deci- 
sion leaders as being the crucial area for political concern. This school is 
interested in "more responsible government," in increasing meaningful 
popular participation and in raising issues for discussion. The issue of 
"party reform" as the basis for popular participation and clarifying is- 
sues is tied to a concern with the problem of "a responsible two-party 
system." Their concern is to make the political system accountable to 
the electorate, and to challenge the organized irresponsibility which is 
generated by diffuse organization, useless politics, and low interest 
Thus, unlike the equiliberals who see (or fail to see, as the case may be) 
these factors as permitting "the system" to operate, the infrastructural- 
ists perceive these as dangers to the democratic polity and find the solu- 
tion in the party system. For the inf rastructuralists, party organization is 
both the direct link between the electorate, the issues and leaders, and 
the means of devising a new type of politics, "responsible politics." The 
question of who will make the readjustments for what purposes is an- 
swered by the inf rastructuralists by pointing to political and other elites: 

" Ibid,, p. 253. " Ibid., p. 1 14. 

"^American Political Science Association, Toward a More Responsible Two 
Party System, Vol. XLIV (1950). 
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by appealing to "influential parts of the public as well as by political 
leaders and party officials." ^^ The main feature of these ideologists is 
their stress on organization and their awareness of the organizational de- 
tails necessary for party reform. A good indication of this is the multi- 
tude of detailed proposals that they suggest. This blueprinting of organi- 
zational details is accompanied by the absence of any realistic discussion 
of the social forces willing and able to reform the parties, in addition to 
the absence of a discussion as to what substantive policies the parties 
will be responsible for. 

THE POLITICAL IDEOLOGIST'S VIEW 

OF SOCIETY 

J* 

The ideologies of political scientists reflect not only a specific focus 
(on institutions, groups, and structures) but develop these within a cer- 
tain general view of society. Certain assumptions about social and eco- 
nomic organization are made and the social and economic structures are 
explicitly or implicitly present as the milieux in which the main charac- 
ters in each political ideology act. 

The equiliberals see a "pluralist society." While political elites rule, 
and the rules are derived from tradition, i.e., constitution, the society 
over which elite-tradition governs is made up of a diversity of groups, 
each with its own resources (economic, social, or political, i.e., the 
power of numbers). Each group is perceived as reflecting in aggregate 
the general equality of society. A statement by arch-equiliberal Parsons 
brings out the pluralist assumptions in addition to the automatic built-in 
problem-solving devices which are assumed to follow. Of course, the all- 
purpose "balance" is also mentioned. "The findings of voting clearly in- 
dicate that the American two-party system is a mechanism by which, at 
any given time, a relative equilibrating balance in a pluralistic society is 
maintained, so that conflicts and divisive tendencies are controlled and 
more or less fully resolved." ^ Perhaps the best expositor among the 
equiliberals, of the elite-pluralist combination of ideas, is Robert Dahl. 
He rationalizes elite rule by emphasizing that "prevailing norms are 
subtle matters better obtained by negotiation than by the crudities and 
over-simplification of public debate." 2* The theory of balance is rooted 
in the "pluralist" conception of society, there being more or less equal 

''Ibid., pp. 12-13. "Parsons, op, cit., p. 112. 
■•Dahl, Who Governs?, op. cit, p. 321. 
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and diverse forces in society representing the general interests of secton 
of society, i.e., labor unions and business, farmers and business. But be- 
cause the populace is politically apathetic,^^ leadership in this pluralis- 
\ tic society is not lacking as political elites are able to make policy bene- 
i fidal to all the conmiunity. For the equiUberals, these low interest 
attitudes are a buffer against mass movements and non-institutionalized 
social forces. 

Almond, like the earlier German conservative idealists, dwells on 
community beyond politics, ''a sense of community over and above po- 
litical decisions," ^^ as the best safeguard against the involvement of the 
ordinary citizen in mass movements. The threat, as Komhauser put it, 
lies in the "availability" of the ordinary citizen for involvement in un- 
stabilizing mass movements.^^ The undemocratic implications of this 
theory of politics are clear and logical. When the competition is consid- 
ered by the elite "too threatening" it becomes "unlikely that the in- 
cumbents would allow a peaceful competition for elite position."^ 
Dahl also discusses how political "deviants" are excluded by the elite, 
thus attempting to prevent the situation from reaching the point where 
the Almondian "threat" becomes visible. The point here is that the equi- 
Uberals conceive of American society as socially and economically 
^pluralistic ^ an{i as generating political elites, both pluralist society and 
pluralist elites acting in such a way as to resolve society's problems. In 
this situation mass movements are viewed as the major danger, repre- 
senting irrational forces which have crept in for non-objective reasons 
and which threaten to disrupt a rational and free society. The equiUb- 
erals present a composite picture of a vacuous poUtics for the citizen *^ 
on the one hand, and a rational and^ responsible elite protecting democ- 
racy against the threat of mass poUtics on the other. In the closing sec- 

"Dahl, op. cit„ pp. 321-322; Almond and Verba, pp. 490-491; and Berelson, 
et aL, ch. 14. 

"Almond and Verba, p. 490. 

"William Komhauser, The Politics of Mass Society (Glencoe, 1959). 

''Ibid,, p. 491. 
•"John Galbraith indicates the interdisciplinary interlocking of the equi- 
Uberals by contributing two books providing the economic arguments for the 
ideology: The Affluent Society (Boston, 1960); American Capitalism: The Con- 
cept of Countervailing Power (Boston, 1952). 

"Sheldon Wolin, (from lecture notes. University of California at Berkeley, 
I 1963); see also, Henry Kariel, The Decline of American Pluralism (Stanford, 
1961). 
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tion of this paper we will deal more with the distinct features of this 
theory. 

As was mentioned earlier, the traditional group theorists, confronted 
with the growth of large-scale organization and the centralization of 
power, split into two groups: the ''pluralist-group" theorists such as 
Truman, and what we shall call the "populist-reform" group theorists 
like McConnell. For Truman, group conflict, while still present in soci- 
ety, was eclipsed by group acconmiodation. Bargaining between large 
and small interests was one of the prime factors. The ''groups" of die 
"pluralist-group" theorists like Truman were merged into the balancing 
forces one finds in the equiliberal analysis, with a greater stress on con- 
sensus and equilibrium undercutting the old group theory at a vulnerable 
point: The conflict basis of society. Rothman neatly sununarized the 
much milder approach of Truman: "The 'socio-political' proposition 
states that society should be conceived of simply as a pluraUty of groups 
interacting with each other, and that the political process is essentially a 
process of group competition for power over the allocation of re- 
sources." '* 

An important new emphasis appears in group theory which makes 
it akin to the equiliberal analysis: the concept of equilibrium. While ear- 
lier society was conflict-geared, and hence group theory was oriented in 
this direction, the pluralist group theorists see a "stable" society coming 
into being. Consequently, Truman's second major concept, equilibrium, 
is defined and cast in a way which permits him to be part of the "group" 
tradition, and to make necessary adjustments for a much more limited 
view of conflict. He defines equiUbrium as a state which is reached when 
patterns of interaction are characterized by a relatively high degree of 
stability .^^ It is obvious that Truman considers United States politics as 
in or around that state.^^ For the pluralist group theorists, rationality 
and rational self-interest become identified with narrowly defined eco- 
nomic issues. The "real" interest of a group therefore lies in striving ra- 
tionally to attain limited ends within the confines of the system. Hence, 
ideological movements are viewed not only as ineffective (or dysfunc- 
tional to the system), but positively irrational and "unreal." Truman, in 
modified form, can thus be said to be in the "positivist tradition." To 

"^S. Rothman, "Systematic Political Theory: Observation on the Group 
Approach,** AJ*S,R„ Vol. UV (1960), p. 18. 

■"David Truman, The Governmental Process, op, cit. '*lbid,, p. 18. 
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paraphrase and coin a new phrase: each pursuing his own interest 
wittiin the limits of the system attains the goods of society. 

The other offshoot that shows the influence of the earlier group 
theory, the "populist-reformer ideology," is best exemplified by Grant 
McConnell.^^ His emphasis is on vertical conflict between groups in a 
framework of general socio-economic structural conflict. The answer 
that McConnell gives to the decline of "organized group" conflict is 
class conflict.^^ Large-scale organization instead of the organized pres- 
sure group became the center of focus. In considering the four (rather 
broad) variables of organization, government, social class and economic 
interest, McConnell, though he is concerned with the specific area of the 
agricultural sector of American society, indicates how a large-scale class 
organization, the American Farm Bureau, with the active support of 
government, and with early business subsidies, grew to dominate legisla- 
tion and to wield significant political power.^^ McConnell discussed the 
relationship of the American Farm Bureau to the Government in these 
terms: "Here in fact are alternative and rival forms of political power. 
The one is a power structure narrowly based on a class of minimum ex- 
clusiveness extending through all levels of formal government. The other 
is a political party broadly based on a loose and shifting alliance of di- 
verse elements ... the periods of greatest membership gain have co- 
incided with the periods of the greatest intervention of government in 
agricultural affairs." With McConnell the dominant variable is the large- 
scale organization directly linked with government on every level and 
based on upper socio-economic groups. As the title of his book indi- 
cates,'*' McConnell views large-scale organizations with a narrow con- 
stituency as determining policies for its own narrow interests at the ex- 
pense of the lower socio-economic groups (though rationalizing this in 
terms of a broj;(ler constituency, i.e.. Agriculture). Also, the emergence 
of a large-scale organization caused the elimination or crippling of rival 
organizations representative of other (lower) socio-economic constitu- 
encies. This development undermined the channels of communication, 
participation, and representation — and thus, ultimately threatened de- 
mocracy. If the "decline of Agrarian democracy" is one side of the coin, 
the "growth of Agro-business bureaucracy" is the other .•^ 

•* Grant McConnell, op. cit. '^Ibid., ch. 1. 
•• Ibid., pp. 64 and 79-80. ♦ Sec source note, p. 76. 
"For further discussion see Henry Kariel, The Decline of American Plural- 
ism, op. cit., ch. 2-8. 
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The third school, the ''political autonomists," presents both the 
most difficult and the easiest problems. Since they view the political 
sphere as autonomous, and the politician and political institution as rel- 
atively independent agents, they feel very little need to discuss society or 
the relationships between society and political institutions in any de- 
tailed fashion. It would seem that given the slight role which class or 
group pressures play and the emphasis placed on the direct relation be- 
tween constituents and politicians, an implicit assumption is made that a 
relatively evenly balanced society exists, in which urban and rural influ- 
ences operate to shape a broad ''pluralist" framework. Thus,^ the politi- 
cian can weigh the impact each issue will have on the multitude of 
groups in his constituency and decide which are more likely to hurt or 
help his chances when he makes a decision. It would seem then that the 
pluralist view underlies the political autonomist position. Indirectly one 
can infer that an element of "elitism" is present in this viewpoint as 
most Congressmen, or at least Senators, come from the upper socio- 
economic group and selection is through a screening process: "The 
merits of those who aspire to the office are pretested in a rough and 
ready (and not entirely equitable) way by the necessity for a fairly dis- 
tinguished career, either in or out of politics." ^^ 

The infrastructuralists view society as made up of a tremendous L 
number of diverse associations and interests. Schattschneider mentions a 
"staggering complex of interests," and again a "multiplicity of interests 
that is somewhat astronomical in character and proportions."^^ He 
goes on to characterize the growth of voluntary organizations and societies 
as "one of the prime social phenomena of this age." ^^ Schattschneider 
cites such "interests" as the family, ethnic organizations, religious 
associations, rural and urban interests, labor and business associa- 
tions, plus many other interests. For the infrastructuralists this "luxuri- 
ance of societies" becomes the "principal distinguishing mark of a 
democratic regime." The problems generated by this pluralist society are 
related to the fact that in the past the enormous volume of demands 
generated by the clamor of organized interests could be neutralized by 
"giving all the claimants something." In the present period the "demand 
can be expanded more rapidly than the supply," and "hence the require- 
ment to exclude some and include others," the need to "discriminate 

" Mathews, op. cit., p. 6?. 

"E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York, 1942), p. 19. 

^Ibid.. n. 21. 
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among demands" comes to the foreground.'*^ Government is perceived 
as a dispenser of goods and services to the special interests. Public pol- 
icy is seen as the sum of the demands of the organized spggial interests, 
and the greatness of the United States in the past was in its ability to 
meet the demands made upon it. With the depression and the resultant 
"scarcity" outlook, with the World War and the heightened involvement 
in problems of national mobilization and, more important, with the in- 
crease in the demands of the mass of the people, the demand for manag- 
ing and discriminating among the interests was paralleled by the demand 
for a centralized party system. The danger that the infrastructuralists 
perceived in United States society was the "disintegration at the hands 
of the local and special interests now organized to resist the establish- 
ment of party government. . . /' ^ Without a centralized party struc- 
ture the infrastructuralists feared anarchy, and argued that the mis- 
management of national interests (as opposed to "special interests") by 
pressure groups would lead to the weakening of the nation. The problem 
for the infrastructuralist was "the management of interests." The reform 
program included: "The mobilization of majorities in recognition of the 
great public interests, the integration of special interests with public pol- 
icy, and the over-all management and planning involved in discriminat- 
ing among special interests." It was the inability of the present party sys- 
tem to mobilize majorities (or, to state it in another way, the tendency 
to disperse and fragment the electorate), the inability of the parties to 
formulate a public policy because of their dependence on special inter- 
ests, and their inability to discriminate among interests because of their 
commitment to certain types of interests which led the infrastructuralists 
to seek party reform, a "centralized party" which could overcome these 
limitations. The infrastructuralists, then, basing their analysis on a view 
of American society which was pluralistic to the extreme, defining the 
problem as one of organizing the parts for the good of the whole (man- 
aging the "interests" to attain a public policy), advocated the ideology 
of party centralization as the means to maintain internal integration and 
external power. 



CRITIQUE OF POLITICAL IDEOLOGY 

We shall now turn our attention to tl^ee aspects of the afore- 
mentioned ideological schools: the differences among the schools; the 

*^ Ibid., p. 28. *■ Ibid,, p. 207. 
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similarities and common values found among the writers and a critique 
of certain key concepts which are central to the ideologies. This will be 
followed by an interpretation of the inadequacies of these viewpoints, 
from the position of both political theory and democratic thought. 

Many of the differences found among the political scientists stem 
from their different frames of reference and methods of analysis: among 
the equiliberals Dahl focuses on the ''decision process" and the political 
stratum; Berelson focuses on the voting decision and the voter; group 
theorists focus on groups, etc. Hence one of the major differences among 
the political scientists is over method, tactics and research techniques as 
to the operation and functioning of the system. Moreover, the equiliber- 
als are more concerned with the patterns of stability ("statics"), while 
the group theorists focus on limited conflict C'dynamics"), the political f 
autonomists on the rules of traditional political institutions ("folklore" 
of the Senate), and the infrastructuralists are concerned with "orderli- 
ness," especially in the political sphere. 

To some degree these differences are related to the different forms 
in which their discussion is presented: the equiliberals valuing stability 
construct seff-contained systems, mechanical models, which minimize 
change and generate their own replacement parts (and then only 
slowly). Group theorists valuing conflict are less concerned with the 
over-all system of analysis, and more with the particular groups and is-« 
sues that are involved in limited conflict. The infrastructuralists valuing 
"order** focus on neither "the interests" nor "the system," but on the 
party and political intermediaries, and hence on the disorderliness 
caused by the interests to the system. The various schools also differ on 
the importance assigned to the varying political actors. The equiliberals 
and autonomists stress the importance of the political elites, while the 
group theorists and infrastructuralists find socio-economic interests play- 
ing a leading role. Perhaps disagreement over what is political is the 
most important difference between the equiliberals and the autonomists 
on the one hand, and the group conflict theorists and infrastructuralists 
on the other. The first group tends to delimit politics from other areas of 
society (social structure and economy) by defining as political those is* 
sues which are explicitly handled by the formal political institutions. 
The second group gives a broader view to the political and includes all 
those areas and issues where groups, social and economic, engage in 
issue resolution and the struggle for power. It would seem that the closer 
one is to "society" and the further from political institutions, the greater 
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(he emphasis on conflict and group dishannony. To the extent that so- 
cial conflict and group disharmony are filtered through the political 
process, somehow the analysis and/or the political sphere 'loses** these 
elements. This would seem to lead to the idea that the political is not 
completely '"congruent" with society at large since by focusing on one or 
the other one derives a different view of how ''politics" functions. 

These differences among the schools, however, are subsumed under 
a set of c ommon ag umptions about American politics which limit the 
debate and, in a sense, overwhelm it. With the possible exception of the 
populist-reform wing of the group conflict theorists, all the ideologists 
acxept the social-economic institutional structure and theorize on the 
basis of it. The values basic to it and the formal political structure asso- 
' dated with it are defined as democratic. Which political actors make it 
so differs from theorist to theorist (see above). The main concentration 
of the political ideologists m drawing up their theories of democratic 
politics is derived from and is located in the "ongping-^stem," JVith the 
exception of the inf rastructuralists, even the intermediary political struc- 
tures are part of the commonly accepted values which shape their theory 
of what politics should be like. 

The second basic element of practically all political science ideolo- 
gists (with the possible exception of the populist-reformers) is their 
MX)ncem with equilibrium and the preservation of the dominant institu- 
tions, elites, and interests of society. This is most evident in the follow- 
ing problem: whenever democratic theory comes into conflict with con- 
temporary reality, the theory is discarded, modified, or adjusted to fit the 
requirements of the system. In other words, the v^es of the scientists 
are derived from the functioning of contemporary institutions. This 
value assessment is frequently obscured by the "objectivist" stance of 
"functional requirements." The common assumption of the on-going in- 
stitutions, then, parallels the derivation of political values from the ac- 
tivities and requirements of those institutions, and these two factors un- 
derlie the virUial unanimity which forms the base for the dialogue 
among political scientists. The parameters and, to a large degree, even 
the content of the discussion are "constant" givens. The problems in sys- 
temic functioning and the inconsistencies within this discrete number of 
variables become the focus of analysis. 

As a result, a third similarity appears among almost all the political 
scientists: the ateence of discussion of socio-eco^mic issues in politics. 
Rogow gauged this situation quite correctly when he asked in the Amer- 
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icon Political Science Review, "What happened to the Great Issues?" *• 
The alienation of politics from society, political debate from social prob- 
lems, represents a regress (in a much different style) to the earlier 
formalism of political science, to the study of "government," not "govern- 
ing." This formglism becomes explicit in the party-reform infrastruc- 
turalists whefi'they^discuss the need for party reform without reference 
to socio-economic issues or the social forces which presumably would be 
interested parties. Rather than centralization per se, the real political 
question is that of whom the party is centralized for, and this refers to 
the socio-economic structure of society, not to abstractions such as "the ^ 
public interest." 

A related common element is a Hobbesian fear of mass movements, 
large-scale change and conflict. The great ps}[chological unifying force 
among the political ideologists is their reverence for the present. Al- 
mond, for example, gingerly complains that sufficient deference to the 
elite is lacking in the United States as compared to England.^^ Because 
the political ideologist's conception of "consensus" can overpower 
"cleavage" when the "issues" of politics are those that the political 
stratum finds convenient to discuss, "society," where the issues are 
sharper and less moderate in appearance, is slighted, and its problems 
are repressed — at least in the minds of the political scientists. The psy- 
chic attitude of fear-repression toward "society" and social conflict be-*^ 
comes sublimated into reverence-deference to the political sphere. Soci- | 
ety and its wants become the id to be repressed, the government and its i 
laws the super-ego to be respected. And in the midst of this authority I 
fixation creeps the authoritarian principle. In a statement which is both 
authoritarian and non-specific (like the German State theorists). Al- 
mond asserts, "For if democracy means anything, it must have the 
power and leadership to make decisions." Parenthetically, one may note 
that what remains of democratic theory is some of the language; the 
substance is completely alien. 

The convergence of elitism and formalism, focusing on problems of 
leadership and organization, binds most of the differing schools of polit- 
ical science from the equiliberals and autonomists through the infra- 

^•A.A. Rogow, -What Happened to the Great Issues?", A,PSJi,, Vol. LI 
(1957), pp. 763, 775. With the Cold War and the rise of repressive institutions 
the number of populist-reformer type political scientists dwindled to almost zero. 
Only in the last few years has this approach reappeared among the graduate 
students and the younger members of the faculty. 

^Almond and Verba, op. cit,, p. 476. 
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structuralists and group pluralists. Discussions of leadership ^^ without 
relating this to who leads whom, and for what in terms of society and 
social values, become pure 'leaderism" or eU^sm. It is, then, no acci- 
dent that an equiliberal and elitist such as Almond can agree with an 
infrastructuralist and formalist such as Schattschneider when the latter 
writes: ''The problem is not how 180 million Aristotles can run a de- 
mocracy, but how we can organize a community of 180 million ordinary 
people so that it remains sensitive to their needs. This is a problem of 
leadership, organization, alternatives, and systems of responsibility and 
confidence." *® It is interesting to note how "community," an abstrac- 
tion, is "sensitive," but that citizen involvement in a "democracy" (sic) 
is not considered even a problem. The dtizens are the material to be 
"organized" (by the elitj^we") in the abstract "community." The com- 
mon ground of the political ideologists, then, is their reduction of poli- 
tics to organizational and leadership criteria for functioning in the on- 
going system. It is anticlimactic, therefore, to mention the fact that a 
sidelight to this problem of leadership is the almost universal view 
among the scientists that the State itself is not committed to any particu- 
lar group or stratum in society, (or perhaps I might suggest it is so com- 
mitted that it is not questioned) but functions as a "broker" and dis- 
penser of goods to all of society somewhat unequally, but not unjustly 
(an "unproblem").*^ The newer schools of social science, however, 
largely because of the inadequacy of the broker view of the state (and 
largely due to their commitments in international politics and the Cold 
War), find themselves searching for equilibrium among the elites rather 
than in society at large; hence, the focus on leadership and its proper 
support, organization (i.e., bureaucracy). 

These, then, are some of the common assumptions, values, and at- 
titudes which underlie and in a basic way provide the platform on which 
the aforementioned differences are discussed. This is not to suggest that 
the differences are not genuine, or that judgments as to the relative 
merits of different approaches and analytic models cannot be made. 
What follows are some of our own ideas on the limitations of the ideolo- 

^In addition to Almond and Verba, op, cit., and Dahl, Who Governs?, see 
also, Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Politics (New York, 1952). 

'•Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign People (New York, 1960), p. 138; 
Almond and Verba, op. cit,, p. 477. 

*^ The concept of "unproblem" is borrowed from Lewis Feuer, "Problems and 
Unproblems in Soviet Social Theory," Slavic Review, Vol. XXm, No. 1 (1964), 
pp. 117-124. 
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pes as they relate to political analysis and to political values and as 
they affect the whole of society and its component parts. 

Firstly, it appears to us that the concern of the infrastructuralists like 
Schattschneider over "the great interests of the nation" is sufQdently 
vague to allow any and all groups and powerful interests (corporate or 
military) who identify themselves with the "great interests of the na- .«• 
tion" to take the handle of "a strong national party leadership supported 
by a well-mobilized majority" and to cause havoc on the country and/or 
significant numbers of relatively less organized groups. The dangpr or 
advantage of a "cent];2lized party" depends less on its inherent goodness 
or its managerial skills or its ability to bring about order, and more upon-* 
the social class which directs it and the kind of socio-political program 
which guides the organization. The infrastructuralists set the organiza- 
tional before the political, and hence, quite irresponsibly, assume that 
organizational reform will solve society's problems. Instead, it only 
raises the political question: what issues will arise which will require a 
disciplined party? Or more fundamentally: what social forces, finding 
the present party structure incapable of meeting its needs, wiU be forced 
to seek party reform? 

It should be noted that under present circumstances, the onesided 
emphasis on the organized aspect of politics is likely to lead to the for- 
mal incorporation of the better organized interests into the government 
(the government bureaucracy at that) under the guise that they are 
merely performing an "organizational function"; and in the process of 
selecting out and distributing goods and services, the added weight of 
the gpvemmental apparatus to their own bias will surely weigh heavier 
on the side of an unjust distribution. 

While the limited conflict group theorists do consider politics in the 
context of society, they do so in an overly limited manner which inhibits 
the scope of their analysis, with the result that their approach is not in- 
dusive enough to account for major changes in the society. Rothman 
points out the omission by group theorists of changes in the mode of 
production and in the system of productive relationships in their inter- 
pretations of shifts in interests and attitudes. The view of sodety as a 
mere "plurality of groups" and of policy as the result of their interaction 
overlooks the essential role played by chaj^ge in socio-economic struc- 
ture and ideology in determining the kinds of issues that are generated, 
who the political actors will be, and indeed, as Hartz has pointed out, 
the kind of polity which gives group theory some plausibility. The dis- 
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embodiment of "groups" from the social-economic structure and "inter- 
ests" from the motive force of institutions gives a short-run and superfi- 
cial explanation of the behavior of socio-economic forces in society. 
Historic interests of institutions which are not subject to numerous fluc- 
tuations but utilize differing tactics and strategy (depending on the situa- 
tion) are incomprehensible because of the '"narrow scope" of analysis 
both spatially and temporally. In this sense, group theorists are re- 
searchers of political tactics of limited political forces. The limited 
group conflict approach, by dealing with the formally organized interest 
' group, cannot account for structural changes, since, structure and institu- 
t tions are not considered part of the group analysis. Hence, in societies 
where political and social movements emergp which demand something 
beyond narrowly defined economic benefits (higher wages), the group 
theorist lacks a frame of reference, because the institutional structure 
of society (the target of insurgents) at any given moment is said to be in 
equilibrium (i.e., part of the assumptions of the group theorist). As 
Rothman pointed out in regard to Truman's analysis of economic inter- 
est groups as they pursued thek self-interest within certain weU defined 
parameters, he missed the crucial question: "Why indeed do they limit 
themselves to these parameters?" 

The marginality of conflict in the pluralist group theory revolves 
around the fact that displacement or defeat of groups is not decisive for 
the continuation of the social structure or major institutions; hence 
"struggle" of groups takes place, but it is not related to modification or 
the replacement of the system. The societal problems remain or recur as 

^ the "groups" emergp or subside. One can, thus, superficially accept the 
Marxist emphasis on struggle and the importance of socio-economic 

I forces; but by identifying these only with formally organized interest 
groups apart from the institutional configuration of the society one does 
not have to face the problem of structural change in order to solve so- 
cietal problems. All one needs to do is . . . form a group. What Bach- 
rach and Baratz ^® pointed out to Dahl and the equiliberals in their ap- 
proach to the study of power is equally appropriate to the group the- 
orists. In order to study power one must: (a) look at the particular 
"mobilization of bias" in the institutions under scrutiny (including 
analysis of the dominant ideology, myths, the established political pro- 
cedures and the rules of the game); (b) locate which persons or groups 

*•*■ Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, "Two Faces of Power," AJ^SJl., 
Vol. LVI (1962). p. 952. 
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benefit from the bias and which, if any, are handicapped by it; (c) in- 
vestigate the "dynamics of non-decision making," the extent to which 
and the manner in wbdch the status-quo oriented persons and groups in- 
fluence those community values and those political institutions which 
tend to limit the scope of actual decision-making to "safe issues";^* 
(d) finally, using knowledge of the restrictive face of power as a founda- 
tion for analysis and as a standard for distinguishing between "key" and 
'"routine" political decisions, one must analyze participation in decision- 
making of concrete issues. 

The notions of "equilibrium" and "balance," perhaps more than 
any other, have distorted the perception of political scientists. The real 
poHtical question begins, not ends, when one mentions "balance"; bal- 
ance of power in whose favor? As Mills noted, " 'Balance of power' im- 
plies equality of power and equality of power seems wholly fair and 
even honorable, but in fact, what is one man's honorable balance is 
often another's unfair balance. Ascendant groups of course tend readily 
to proclaim a just balance of power and a true harmony of interests, for 
they prefer their domination to be uninterrupted and peaceful." ^ In 
fact, the "balances" are so drawn as to cover up essential imbalances 
that exist in society among social classes, races, and sectors of the coun- 
try: the imbalances caused by the "economically determined class lines" 
in American society where, as Kolko notes: "On the one hand, nearly 
one-half of the population is financially able to meet only its immediate 
physical needs, and the larger part of the group, nearly one-third of the 
nation, are in want of even basic necessities. On the other hand, a small 
section of the population, at most, the top tenth, lives in the prosperous 
and frequently sumptuous manner that most social commentators as- 
cribe to the largp majority of Americans"; ^^ the "imbalances" caused 
by racial discrimination and segregation and the resultant imbalances in 
society as illustrated by the disparity between Negro ghettoes and white 
suburbs, an unemployment rate which is more than twice as high among 

*To the extent that political scientists like Dahl confine themselves to de- 
fining as political what the dominant political stratum deems it advisable to con- 
sider ''aig^cant issues'* he is a **propagandist of the fact,** (Merton*s term al- 
tered slightly), and his method of studying only these issues is an ideological 
cover for this political stratum since he agrees witii their definition of the relevant 
political issues. Problems engendered in the society and not considered by the 
elite are for Dahl *^problems** — ^they do not exist to be considered. 

"C. W. Mills, The Power Elite (New York, 1956), pp. 246-47; see also. ch. 
11, The Theory of Balance.** 

■G. Kolko, Wealth and Power in America (New York, 1962), p. 128. 
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Negroes as whites, etc. (A further variatioii on the same theme is pro- 
vided by E. V. Essien-Udom in his discussion of the bifurcation of the 
Negro caste: ". . . the emergence of a Negro middle class may have 
serious consequences for the Negro masses, creating an 'imbalance' 
within the Negro community.") ^^ Imbalances are created by the mal- 
functioning of the economic system where productive facilities are un- 
used, where demand (popular needs) is seriously curtailed and where 
unemployment includes at least six per cent of the labor force; imbal- 
ance exists between expansion in some areas of the country and the 
absolute decline and impoverishment of others (for example, the Appa- 
lachian area). This is far from a complete list, but it includes major so- 
cietal data that must be explained. These disequilibria generate conflict, 
challenge existing society, present problems to the system, generate is- 
sues and even, at this point, creep into the major political arenas. By the 
equiliberals' very commitment to the values of stability and system 
maintenance, these problems and issues are minimized or repressed. 
Their "deductive pluralism" ^ prevents the equiliberals from seeing the 
undemocratic features of the society, the lack of responsiveness of insti- 
tutions and practices to societal need. Hypotheses such as "democracy" 
become untenable; they are made to do the work and provide the emo- 
tive labels for activities which do not correspond to the "appropriate" 
reality. What Lewis Feuer once wrote about the Keynesians (the eco- 
nomic equiliberals) is equally applicable to the political equiliberals: 
"Confronted by evidence of cumulative disequilibrium, it (Keynesian 
economics) has sought to ^er the meaning of equilibrium so as to 
make it compatible with the existence of unemployment or more gener- 
ally with the partial use of the factors of production. Situations are said 
to be in equilibrium which would conform to operational criteria of dis- 
equilibrium." ^^ The failure of institutions to function as they are supposed 
to is obscured by the redefinition of concepts and the repression of issues 
and problems. The imbalances mentioned above become "unproblems" 
as they do not fall within the purview of the analytic concepts; or only a 
small aspect of an imbalance is caught and presented as a marginal phe- 
nomenon. Feuer pointed out the hollow formalism and tautological na- 
ture of the equilibrium model: "The values of marginal increments ci 

"E. V. Essien-Udom, Black Nationalism (Chicago, 1963), p. 355, passim. 

"Michael Rogin, (from lecture notes. University of California at Berkeley, 
1964). 

^ Lewis Feuer, ''Dialectics and Economic Laws,*' Science A Society, VoL V, 
No. 4 (1941), p. 358. 
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different lines of conduct are stipulated to be equal; a formal pattern 
may then be applied to the observed behavior. The individual activities 
may be inconsistent with each other or they may not conform to any 
usual ends; but whatever they are, their marginal values shall be deemed 
equal. Such a theory of 'balance' contains no content of its own, but 
simply provides a formula into which any set of data may be fitted." ^^ 

The ''balances" of the equiliberals are at best one-sided explana- 
tions of limited areas of society; this one-sidedness fails to account for 
the issues and problems, the elements of disequilibria which present the 
problems of politics, the areas of issue gestation, the substance of politi- 
cal life. 

The implications of equiliberal thought, however, are much more 
profound than simply a misperception of reality. What they have in 
effect done is to redefine the concept of democracy to fit the institutional 
demands of the present system. Basic to this has been their confusion of 
the terms democracy and stability. The two are assumed to be synony- 
mous: if the system is stable it also must be democratic. This confusion 
of values makes clear the meaning of the attack (by the cqmlibcrals) on 
the "rationalist-activist" model of democracy. Almond, Dahl, and their 
disciples make a virt jyg of the absence of the democratic citizen in terms 
of "flie system" which they still assume is "democratic." The attitudes 
of the population are analyzed in terms of their stabilizing effects upon 
these situations. Hence, the stabilizing of the status quo is identified with 
democracy. The paradoxical consequence is a society billed as the para- 
digm of democracy but with a minimum of democratic citizens. 

Only by maintaining an open-ended view of the final outcome of a 
society where both democratic forces and undemocratic conditions un- 
easily coexist can one avoid the error of the dogmatic "deductive plural- 
ists"; for implicit in each imbalance is both a possible narrowing (and 
eventual solution) of a problem or its magnification and extension to 
other areas. To assume automatic solutions to the profound imbalances 
existing in contemporary society is not only to be ahistorical, but to mis- 
read the newspaper accounts of the struggles and conflicts now going on 
in American society, e.g., the civil rights revolution. With this in mind, 
one is perhaps best equipped to analyze society with a conflict or dis- 
equilibrium model (as does the populist reformer, McConneU). This 
does not require the repression of integrative factors, but rather their in- 
clusion in the larger perspective. Feuer noted that, "Although a society 

"/6iV/., p. 351. 
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may be in a state of general equilibrium in a 'static' sense, its state may 
nevertheless be located at some point in a secular trend toward disequi- 
librium." ^® The value of this approach would be that by focusing on 
social conflict and social changp, one would be better able to predict the 
issues as they emerge from social life to the po|j[fical sphere and better 
able to refer to the socio-political variations whidb are dependent on the 
institutional framework within which they are initiated. One should re- 
call that political science is a branch of social science because laws of 
politics are, in this sense, a function of social institutions. 

In sunmiary one can agree with Dwight Waldo's assertions that 
"American political scientists have tended to accept the 'political order,' 
and that "distinctive American 'political theory' has tended to be con- 
cerned with means and methodology." ^^ 

" Ibid,, p. 360. 

"Dwight Waldo, Political Science in the United States: A Trend Report 
(Paris, 1956), p. 17. 
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The Limits of Bourgeois Pluralism 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Young American radicals often speak of ''grassroots democracy" as 
their ideal, and analyze the political reality that restricts and obstructs 
the realization of that ideal in terms of "power structure," "elitism," or 
even "ruling class." Implicit in this is, first, an image of democracy 
which is not new, but classical. Also implicit in their mode of political 
perception is a model of the existing structure of power that traces its 
origin in the works of C. Wright Mills and perhaps even in those of 
Marx and Lenin — in other words, some model of a Ruling Elite (to use 
Robert A. Dahl's terminology. ) 

In the present American society, however, there prevails a model 
of democracy and the structure of power, which we may call the theory 
of bourgp ois4)lu ralism. Its proponents claim that their theory has tran- 
scended the limitations of the classical model of democracy, that the 
pluralist model is more adequate and realistic, and that it has refuted 
the models of Ruling Elite. If, therefore, radicals are to be able to offer 
an intelligent defense of both their model of democracy, and their gen- 
eral conception of the existing structure of power, they must under- 
stand why they reject the prevailing pluralist model. Otherwise their 
analyses and objectives are likely to degenerate into a set of cliches, 
and they will thereby allow their opponents, and those who are in- 
different, to dismiss them as a group of political illiterates. 

source: Studies on the Left, V, 3 (1965), 46-72. Reprinted with permission. 
Shin*ya Ono is a Ph.D. candidate in political theory at Columbia University. 
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I The theories of bourgeois^luralism developed by Robert A. Dahl, 

(^ David Truman, William Komhauser, and Suzanne Keller ^ today con- 
stitute a predominant model b y which many politically conscious men in 
American society perceive ^ and* interpret the meanings of social and 
jx)litical proces s. Their theory is a very ingenious one m so far as it 
seems successfully t o_reconcile the ideal of l iberty wit ^ »^^ ff "'^^M^mBf a 
^^^ ^chotomy between elites and masses; m comparison to the classical 
models of democracy , tne model app ears to be hard-headed and realist ic 
to the extent that it takfi s intn armunt ^rtTi^l h?^?T^£fr''\Vy f^p 
— CQoflictSr 4ivcrgent norms and modes of percepti on, nurl nthfw iiii iiiliijH 
concomitants of modem industrial soci ety. In Dahl's work, particu- 
larly, the model is worked out with an analytical rigor and methodologi- 
cal awareness unmatched by his critics. 

In this essay, then, I shall first present a schematic, composite 
model of bourgeois pluralism chiefly based on the works of Dahl and 
Truman (with some illustrative material from those of Komhauser and 
Keller); I shall then criticize some of its central presuppositions (mostly 
on methodological grounds); and in doing so, I shall state a few pre- 
liminary suggestions regarding the requirements for constmcting an 
altemative theory of political process in American society. 

II. THE PLURALIST THEORY OF BOURGEOIS 
DEMOCRACY 

(The presentation that foUows is admittedly a schematic and over- 
simplified one; and as such it does not do justice to the subtleties and 
complexities of Truman's and Dahl's analyses. To the extent that such a 
brief, schematic description serves to clarify the central weaknesses and 
deficiencies buried under the subtleties and qualification^, however, I 
believe my method is justified.) 

*Thc relevant works are: Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory 
(Chicago: The Chicago University Press, 1956); Who Governs? (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1961); Modern Political Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963): "A CriUque of the Ruling Elite Model," The Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, Vol. LII (March 1958), pp. 463-469. David B. 
Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962); *Tlic 
Politics of New Collectivism,*' an unpublished article available at the Columbia 
University Library. William Komhauser, The Politics of Mass Society (The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1959); "Tower Elite' or *Veto Groups'?" in Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Leo Lowenthal (ed.). Culture and Social Structure: The Works of 
David Riesman Reviewed (The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), pp. 252^267. 
Suzanne Keller, Beyond the Ruling Class (New York: Random House, 1963). 
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The starting point of this theory, as for any other political theory, 
is its distinctive concept of man. Man, we are told, is bom into a set of 
more or less stable patterns of social relationship or groups. These 
patterns ci human interaction entail a differential access to the fruits of 
common cultural heritage, a differential distribution of burdens and 
benefits, as well as definite relations of authority. As a human organ- 
ism, a child is bom with a "primordial quest for gratifications and re- 
lease from pain." 'The child and youth leam various forms of gratify- 
ing experience"; they leam of love and food; of play, work, and rest; 
sex, friendship, and self-esteem, etc.^ These represent his "hungers, his 
needs, his wants." But he cannot satisfy these primary needs any way he 
likes to. For, while he leams these forms of gratifying experience, he at 
the same time is taught to perceive "order and pattem" in his social 
relationships and to more or less accept them. He soon discovers "that 
other persons constrain hiip" in his efforts to achieve satisfaction of his 
needs. Gradually, therefore, fie sets out to acquire resources that he can 
use to influence others to gain his own ends.^ Thus, for example, he can 
use various qualities and powers of his personality ("affection, friendli- 
ness, anger, hostility"), money, schooling, knowledge, job, friendship 
and friends, social status, etc., to attain his goals (that is, the satisfac- 
tion of his primary needs). These resources are instrumental in inducing 
others to comply with his demands and claims.^ All this he seeks to do 
within and through the various groups and pattems of social interaction 
that surround and shape him as a person. 

Now, as long as there exists no wide and immediately perceptible 
discrepancy between his expectations and the actual functioning of these 
groups and social relationships, a certain "equilibrium" obtains both for 
the individual and the groups in question. If and when, however, the 
groups and social relationships do not function in accordance with 
the individual's expectations and fail to satisfy his primary needs, then the 
individual's and the groups' equilibrium is disturbed. The individual will 
therefore seek either to restore the old equilibrium, or to establish a new 
one.^ The means for achieving an equilibrium are various. The selection 
of a particular means is a function of many variables, some of which are 
the following: the nature of the disturbance in question; the individual's 
perception of the nature and the cause of the disturbance; availability of 
alternative solution; the individual's expectations concerning the efficacy 

•Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 223. *lbid, * Ibid,, p. 224. 

•Truman, The Governmental Process, p. 104. 
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of the alternative channels of effort, etc.® The individual in question 
engages in a kind of "marginal calculation" of the probable costs against 
the probable gains involved in the alternative solutions, and then makes 
his choice. 

When he clearly perceives the actions or inactions of governments 
as the major cause threatening his primary needs, and when he sees no 
other alternative or when he has a high sense of political efficacy, then 
and only then does he "set out deliberately to use his resources in order 
to influence the actions of governments." "But when the danger passes, 
homo civicus may usually be counted upon to revert to his normal pre- 
occupation with non-political strategies for attaining his primary gpals." 
(Homo civicus is not, by nature, a political man.^) Such is the concept 
of man held by the bourgeois theory of pluralism. 

When men attempt to achieve the desired "equilibrium" by politi- 
cal means, they tend to do so through the groups of which they are 
members. For men perceive and experience social reality in groups, 
rather than as individuals. Now, when any group, "on the basis of 
shared attitudes, makes certain claims upon society for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, or enhancement of forms of behavior that are 
implied by the shared attitudes," it acts as a political interest group. 
Man's specialized experience and selective perception are inevitable in 
modem society. Racial, ethnic, religious, geographical, educational, 
occupational, economic, and numerous other differences can become the 
structural determinants of different interest groups. Indeed, in the 
United States today, there exist numerous interest groups based on such 
specialized group experiences. The reason for this is not difficult to find. 
In a modem industrial society, many of the disturbances tend to be 
beyond the control of individuals and private groups. Thus, increasingly, 
the groups faced with major problems tend to gravitate toward govern- 
ment.^ Politics, then, is essentially a series of conflicts among different 
interest groups, each of which attempts to impose its own demands and 
claims upon society through the state and other channels. And political 
conffict, in turn, is seen as the inevitable consequences of men's spe- 
cialized experiences and selective perception.* 

Granted the overwhelming importance of interest groups, what 
implications do they have for liberal democratic politics? In order to 

*Dahl, op. cit,, p. 224. ''Ibid, ■Truman, op. cit., p. 104. 

*lbid., pp. 50, 503. 
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answer this question, we are told to take cognizance of the following: 1. 
the formation of interest groups tends to occur in a "wave-like" fashion. 
That is, when the influence of some groups become salient, and thereby 
disturbs the existing "equilibrium," rival groups are likely to be organ- 
ized in opposition to them, so as to "countervail" against the influence 
of the former.^® 2. The membership of most groups tend to have 
multiple, and often conflicting, affiliations. For this reason, the control 
and influence of various groups over their members tend to be non- 
inclusive, and the conflicts among different groups will be non-violent. 3. 
The broad, general attitudes constitute "potential interest groups" that 
will be activated if and whenever these attitudes are violently and 
massively violated by some groups or by the government. These broad, 
general attitudes exercise an effective stabilizing and restraining in- 
fluence throughout the political system. 4. The internal politics of most 
interest groups are characterized by "democratic mold" as well as by 
elite leadership. S. The various potential resources for political influence 
are unequally distributed among different interest groups, but the in- 
equalities of these resources are non-cumulative and widely dispersed. 
In other words, while some groups may be strong in particular re- 
sources, other groups are stronger in different kinds of potential factors 
of political power; no single group comes even close to monopolizing 
all or even most of the available political resources (e.g., AFL-CIO 
has an advantage in its ability to mobilize a largp number of votes, 
NAM in its economic power, AM A in the high social status of its | 
membership, the Catholic Church in its organizational and spiritual 
influence, etc.). 6. The formal structure of the American political sys- 
tem is characterized by universal suffrage, free election, organizational 
freedoms, and multiplicity of coordinate points of access to key points 
of decision within the governmental structure. 

With these considerations in mind, let us examine the implication 
of interest groups for democratic politics. 

According to the pluralists, the most significant function of the 
interest groups is that they afford political elites and the masses the 
opportunity to influence and control each other in concrete, constructive 
ways, rather than in abstract and destructive ways. The mostly apathetic 
masses can exercise their indirect control over the nomination and elec- 
tion of the elites within their own organizations, and within the state as a 

"^Ibid., p. 60. 
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whole. (Direct, "active" interference by the masses in politics is held to 
be undesirable.) The masses can learn the art of "responsible seU- 
govemment" with leadership by participating in these voluntary, inter- 
mediate groups. They can better perceive social reality and relate them- 
selves to the social and political structure concretely and constructively 
through these organizations. Since no group exercises an inclusive, total 
control over its members, the masses can maintain their personal 
autonomy, and check the conduct and policies of the elites. The political 
elites for their part benefit as well, because they are free from direct 
intervention from the masses in taking initiatives, in formulating pro- 
grammes, and in executing policies. In other words, they can contain 
•fantasy" or "mass" politics. 

The heterogeneity and penetrability of the political elites, the open 
and alternative channels of communication, the dispersion of inequal- 
ities in the political resources, and the existence of organizational 
freedoms, ensure that political competition among the alternative elites 
and alternative policies (through the medium of free election) will not 
only give the masses a significant control over their government, but will 
also enable the political system to fulfill the needs of most groups within 
the community.^^ 

There are, then, three cornerstones in the pluralist model: 1) the 
affirmation of the ideal of the autonomous individual, 2) the recognition 
of the existence of the mass-elite dichotomy, and 3) the reconciliation 
I of the ideal of the autonomous individual and the reality of the mass- 
elite dichotomy through the mediation of pluralist democracy — ^with its 
negative liberty, multiple group affiliation, intermediary groups, and 
heterogeneity and competition among the elites. 

III. A CRITIQUE OF THE PLURALIST MODEL 
OF THE POWER STRUCTURE 

As a general model of politics in American society, the theory just 
presented cannot be challenged on a purely empirical basis. It is an 
ingenious theory. To be sure we can point out certain tendencies in 
American society that seem to contradict its optimistic conclusions, but 
as long as we remain within the framework of purely "empirical" and 

" In the United States, there exists **a political system in which all the active 
and legitimate groups in the population can make themselves heard at some cru- 
cial stage in the process of decision.*' Cf. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory, 
pp. 137-138. 
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"descriptive*' analysis, we can never clarify the fundamental limitations 
of this general conception. As Isaiah Berlin has correctly pointed out, it 
is '*by now a commonplace that the data of observation can be 
accommodated to almost any theoretical model." ^^ 

Given this difficulty, one good way of clarifying the limitations of 
this model may be to trace the important highlights of the recent 
polemics on the nature of (he power structure in the United States; by 
doing so, we would obtain a clearer understanding of some of the 
methodological problems involved. Therefore, in the section that fol- 
lows, I shall briefly ex amjne^lills' critique of the pluralist model, Dahl's 
criticisms of the alternative model provided by Mills, and (hen the 
critique of Dahl's methodological assumptions by Morton Baratz and 
Peter Bachrach; with this completed, I shall present my own criticisms 
of Aepluralist model. 

/^ iTie most forceful criticism of the pluralist model of the power 
smicture has been made by C. Wright Mills in The Power Elite. 
According to Mills, the pluralist model fails to explain the vague sense 
of powerlessness perceived by men living in American society; it glosses 
over the incapacity of most men to relate what they feel and experience 
in their particular milieu to the decisions and events that takes place on 
the structural level of the socio-political process. In the pluralist model, 
the problems raised by the amorphous sense of powerlessness and the 
difficulty of relating oneself to the social-political process are solved by 
one's participation in the intermediary organizations. Mills, however, is 
very skeptical of this solution, on three grounds. First, the majority of 
the citizens in the United States do not even belong to any voluntary 
organization large enough to be politically significant. Second, even for 
those who do belong to such associations (e.g., trade unions, farmers' 
organizations, various employers' associations, etc.), the fact of their 
membership in these groups does not enable them to develop anything 
like a coherent, structural view of the social and political process. (Mills 
attributes the failure of most intermediate groups to perform the func- 

" Isaiah Berlin, "Docs Political Theory Exist?" in Peter Laslett and W. G. 
Runciman (ed). Philosophy, Politics, and Society — Second Series (New York: ^. 
Barnes and Noble, 1962), p. 16. On the fundamental methodological problems 
relating to the ^'scientific study of politics,'* cf. Harrington Moore, Jr., Politicals^ 
Power and Social Theory (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958), chaps. 
3 and 4; W. G. Runciman, Social Science and Political Theory (Cambridge at 
the University Press, 1963), chaps, i, vi, and viii, and Dahl, Modern Political 
Analysis, chap. viiL 
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tion assigned to it by the pluralists, to the bureaucratization of their 
internal structure, as well as to the elitist character of the leadership.) 
And third, the pluralist model is grossly misleading because it does not 
evaluate the position occupied by most of these intermediate groups in 
the total structure of power. Not that Mills denies the fact of their 
participation in the process of decision-making; what he asserts is that 
most of these groups operate on the ''middle levels" of power: 

We must revise and relocate the received conceptions of an enormous 
scatter of varied interests, for, when we look closer and for longer peri- 
ods of time, we find that most of these middle-level interests are con- 
cerned with their particular cut, with their particular area of vested in- 
terest, and often these are of no decisive political importance, although 
many are of enormous detrimental value to welfare. Above this plural- 
ity of interests, the units of power — economic, political, and military — 
that count in any balance are few in number and weighty beyond com- 
parison with the dispersed groups on the middle and lower leveb of the 
power structure.i^ 

These latter groups, which are "few in number and weighty beyond 
comparison," then, are the constituent elements of the Power Elite who 
make the "big," or "top-level" decisions that affect the operation of our 
economy, our chance for survival, the range of limitations on our style 
of life, etc. The Power Elite, consisting of the corporate conmiunity, the 
military establishment, and the political directorate, is the true govern- 
ing group in the contemporary American society, homogeneous in 
"fundamental interests" as well as in general outlook. Both in potential 
and in actual power, it is not rivaled by any other group in our society. 
The truth, then, is that the decision-making power is concentrated and 
centralized in those who head and direct the political, economic, and 
>^military institutions. In Mills' view, therefore, the pluralists obscure our 
perception of social reality when they speak of the power being widely 
% diffused, decentralized, and shared among numerous interest groups, 
veto-groups, or countervailing powers. 

It is apparent that the validity of Mills' critique of the pluralist 
model rests on certain key differentiating concepts (e.g., the "middle" 
vs, "top" levels of power; homogeneity of the Power Elite in "funda- 
mental," but not necessarily in "secondary," interests; "fimdamental 
issues" vs. "trivial distractions," etc.). It is equally apparent that these 
key differentiating concepts cannot be defended on entirely empirical 

"C. Wright MiUs, The Power Elite (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957). p. 266. 
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grounds. But unfortunately Mills did not make his normative and 
methodological stance explicit, nor did he organize his work {The 
Power Elite) in a form appropriate to his critical stance. Consequently, 
fhc pluralists wasted little time in "demolishing" Mills' model of the 
power structure. Dahl's critique ^^ is perhaps the most useful one for 
oar present purpose, since the clarity and incisiveness of his ground for 
criticizing Mills' work enable us better to perceive some of the intricate 
methoddogical problems inherent in any discussion concerning the 
nature of power. 

Dahl begins his critique by reminding us that any theory or model 
of the power structure must be empirically verifiable, if it is to be useful 
at all. If it is not empirically verifiable, it cannot be considered a sci- 
entific theory. This postulate, for example, would exclude from the 
realm of science and of scholarship ''a type of metaphysical theory made 
up of what might be called an infinite regress of explanation." ^^ This 
demand for empirical verifiability (or what Dahl elsewhere calls an 
^^operational" method) is, as such, quite acceptable. For, no matter 
what the subjective purpose or interest of the theorist may be, if a 
theory, or the constituent propositions of a theory, are not empirically 
verifiable, then, that theory certainly cannot serve as an instrument for 
explaining, "predicting," ^® or shaping the events in the real world. 

Dahl, then, proceeds to postulate what can be considered the 
mitiimum content of the "ruling elite model." Any ruling elite model 
must postulate the existence of a "controlling group less than a majority 
in size" . . . whose "preferences" regularly prevail "in cases of differ- 
ences in preferences on key political issues." ^'^ In order to demonstrate 
the validity of this hypothesis about the power structure of a given 
political system, the following conditions must be shown to obtain in 
that political system: 1. "The hypothetical ruling elite is a well-defined 
group." 2. "There is a fair sample of cases involving key political deci- 
sions in which the preferences of the hypothetical ruling elite run 

"Dahl, *'A Critique of the Ruling Elite Model.** See reference above, in 
note 1. 

"/Wd., p. 463. 

"The concept of ^'prediction** as an aim of the social science is very prob- 
lematic. C/. Mills, The Sociological Imagination (New York: Grove Press, 1961), 
p. 113, ff.; Moore, op, cit., chap. 4; Antonio Gramsci, "'Critical Notes on an At- 
tempt at a Popular Presentation of Marxism by Bukharin,** in The Modern Prince 
and Other Writings (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1957), p. 95. 

"Dahl, op, cit,, p. 464. 
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counter to those of any other likely groups that might be suggested." ^" 
3. "In such cases, the preferences of the elite regularly prevail." ^* 

Only a moment's reflection is required to realize that Mills' work 
fails to verify the second and third conditions. And, since Mills does not 
examine the dynamics of the decision-making process with reference to 
concrete sets of "key issues," he fails to verify the existence of a 
homogeneous elite, that is, he fails to verify even the first condition. 
Dahl's critique, in so far as Mills' work is concerned, therefore, seems 
lucid and persuasive. However, the meth^ological assumptions implicit 
in his critique of Mills' work, as well as in his own pluralist model of the 
power structure, are far from being entirely unambiguous, as we can see 
from the critique of Dahl's methodology made by Bachrach and 
Baratz.2o 

As Bachrach and Baratz make fully clear, the basic methodological 
assumption of the pluralist approach is that "power is totally embodied 
and fully reflected in 'concrete decisions' or in activity bearing directly 
upon their making." ^^ By making this assumption, the pluralist ap- 
proach makes itself vulnerable on two accounts: first, the method in- 
cludes no objective criteria for distinguishing between "key" and routine 
issues; second, the "model provides no account of the fact that the 
power may be, and often is, exercised by confining the scope of decision- 
making to safe issues." ^^ To take the second point first; the method 
used by the pluralists, by concentrating on decisions actually made, fails 
to analyze (and even fails to recognize as a problem) the power which is 
exercised when a person or group succeeds in limking the scope of 
decision-making by "influencing community values and political pro- 
cedures and rituals, not withstanding that there are in the community 
serious but latent power conflicts." ^ 

I shall give a specific example: A mayor, in his attempt to find 
rational solutions to various problems connected with an urban re- 
development project, may exclude a whole range of alternatives because 
he takes the existing socioeconomic structure as something "given." 
This act of excluding a whole range of alternatives need not be a result 
of political pressures, or of a telephone call from the "downtown mag- 



U' 



The italics are mine. The problematic nature of the italicized terms, **pref- 
crencc" and "key" should be noted. — [Edftors' note.] 

" Ibid., p. 466. 

"Peter Bachrach and Morton Baratz, 'Two Faces of Power," The American 
Political Science Review, LVI (December 1962), pp. 947-952. 

» Ibid., p. 948. " Ibid. " Ibid. 
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ites*'; indeed, it need not even be a conscious act. That is, he may do 
lis as a matter of course, as something which is a part of the ''rules of 
le game.** But can we deny that in this case the downtown magnates 
ive exercised a significant degree of power in the decision-making 
xx:ess, perhaps merely by existing, and certainly by being protected by 
be ''consensus" or the "rules of the game"? To ignore this "silent" and 
iDseen" aspect of power (that is, of the structure of power) is to 
Mcure our perception of political reality, for every political system 
sts on a specific "mobilization of b|gs" (embodied in dominant v^es, 
Atical myths, rituals, and institutions) which, while allowing some 
nies to be "organized into politics," "organizes out" other issues and 
roblems.^* 

As to the first point, the weakness of the approach adopted by the 
uralists is even more transparent; they take what is considered to be 
gnificant issues by most people as the "key issues." But that this posi- 
m begs the whole question raised by Baratz and Bachrach regarding 
e dynamics of power exercised in "non-decision-making" is immedi- 
dy apparent. 

To overcome these analytical shortcomings of the pluralist ap- 
t>ach to power, Baratz and Bachrach propose an alternative method, 

which the researcher would first study the particular "mobilization of 
as" prevalent in the given community, and determine the differential 
ipact of that particular "mobilization" on the relative power position 

dififerent (actual and potential) groups. That is, 

he would make a careful inquiry into which persons or groups, if any, 
gain from the existing bias and which, if any, are handicapped by it 
Next, he would investigate the dynamics of non-decision-making; that is, 
he would examine the extent to which and the manner in which status 
quo oriented persons and groups influence those community values and 
those political institutions (as e.g,, the unanimity "rule** of New York 
City*s Board of Estimate) which tend to limit the scope of actual 
. decision-making to "safe** issues. Finally, using his knowledge of the 
restrictive face of power as a foundation of analysis and as a standard 
for distinguishing between **key'* and "routine** political decisions, the 
researcher would, after the manner of the pluralists, analyze the partici- 
pation in decision-makii^ of concrete issues.^'^ 

"The concept of "mobilization of bias" was first formulated by E. E. Schatt- 
tineider in The Semi-Sovereign People (New York, 1960), p. 71. Quoted by 
tchrach and Baratz, op, cii„ p. 949. 

■/6iV/., p. 952. 
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Although there are a number of very formidable methodolo^cal 
problems with the approach adopted by Baratz and Bachrach, it has a 
great merit of focusing our attention on a conception of power which we 
may call an ''institutional," or ''substantive" concept, as distinct from 
the "interpersonal," or "relational" concept.^® That is, while Dahl and 
others who adopt the relational approach tend to see and locate power 
and its dynamics in the interaction processes among the political actors, 
each of whom has a specific scale of values and social expectations, 
Baratz and Bachrach see power relations in more or less ossified "mobil- 
ization of bjas" (embodied in various institutions and the "rules of the 
game," as well as in political attitudes, values, and myths) which 
becomes abstracted or reified from the particular processes of personal 
interaction, and assumes a certain degree of autonomy in determining 
the behavior of the interacting individuals. The strength of the sub- 
stantive concept, as Maruyama cogently argues, is that "it seizes on the 
ineluctable fact that the forms of human behaviour will, by being 
institutionalized, become separated from mere mutual relations between 
individuals and become canalized into a definite objective pattern. 
. . ." ^^ To the extent that the relational approach neglects this aspect 
of the structure of power, "it becomes a sort of 'false consciousness*; 
and in the sense that it conceals reality, ideological." ^^ 

How, in one sense, the pluralists neglect this aspect of power has 
been indicated and illustrated by Baratz and Bachrach in their paper. 
Now, I would Uke to demonstrate the neglect of this less apparent, but 
nevertheless important, "face" of power from a slightly different per- 
spective, by examining Dahl's notion of "preference" which is the 
cornerstone, not only of his critique of Mills, but also of his own 
pluralist model of the power structure. 

In his most brilliant work, A Preface to Democratic Theory, Dahl 
makes the following generalizations about the political process in the 
United States: 1. "Elections are quite ineffective as indicators of 
majority preference" on specific policy questions.^ 2. On any policy 
decision, "even a very important one," only "a tiny proportion of the 
electorate actively [brings] its influence to bear upon poUticians." '® 

""Here I am following the distinction made by Professor Maruyama Masao 
in his very perceptive article, "Some Problems of Political Power," in Thought 
and Behaviour in Modern Japanese Politics (Oxford University Press, 1963), p. 
271. 

•^ Ibid, " Ibid. 

"Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory, p. 131. "^Ibid., pp. 130, 124. 
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For example, in an ''area as critical as foreign policy, the evidence is 
mdusive that year in and year out the overwhelming proportions of 
merican citizens makes its preferences felt, if at all, by no means other 
An going to the polls and casting a ballot.") ^^ If this is the case, in 
bat sense can one justify Dahl's judgment (which we can infer from his 
itique of Mills) that, in some politically and morally significant sense, 
e majority do exercise some control (however indirect) over the 
^eral trend*' (to use an imprecise phrase) of the decision-making 
I the ''key issues"? Dahl's answer to this question is a very com- 
ex and subtle one, so I shall quote the relevant passages, which com- 
ise what I take to be his answer, in full: 

If the majority rarely rules on matters of specific policy, nevertheless the 
specific policies selected by a process of "minorities rule** probably lie 
most of the time within the bounds of consensus set by the important 
values of the politically active members of society, of whom the voters 
are a key group. And in this sense the majority (at least of the politically 
active) nearly always "rules** in a polyarchal system. For politicians 
subject to elections must operate within the limits set both by their own 
values, as indoctrinated members of the society, and by their expecta- 
tions about what policies they can adopt and still be re-elected. 

In a sense, what we ordinarily describe as democratic "politics** is 
merely the chaff. It is the surface manifestation, representing superficial 
conflicts. Prior to politics, beneath it, enveloping it, restricting it, 
conditioning it, is the underlying consensus on policy that usually exists 
in the society among a predominant portion of the politically active 
members.*^ 

Now, since 1) most key decisions are made with the participation 
! only a tiny proportion of the electorate, 2) within the bounds set by 
le "underlying consensus among a predominant proportion of the 
ylitically active members of the society" (who by Dahl's 
imission constitute a sigall minority of the total electorate), we can 
ler that whatever (indirect) control presumed to be exercised by the 
lajority of the citizens can be considered significant only to the extent 
lat the preferences they express in the elections are "genuine" prefer- 
ices. Dahl, while admitting the theoretical possibility of "false con- 
nsus" and of "manipulated" preferences,^^ usually takes the notion of 
>reference" as something unproblematical, that is, as a "gi^en" 
itum. Now, it has been generally believed (at least since Hobbes) that 

•"Ibid., p. 130. "Ibid., p. 132. 

"Dahl, **A Critique of the Ruling Elite Model,** pp. 46S-469. 
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^there is a fairly meaningful distinction between unreflectively internal- 
ized habits and ossified or stereotyped modes of response, on the one 
hand, and a conscious (that is, deliberate) choice among all the 
available, relevant alternatives, on the other.^^ If this is admitted as a 
meaningful distinction (and I believe it must be so admitted, if we are 
to have a meaningful discourse about politics, or any other morally 
significant activities), then the question arises as to where the voting 
and other politically relevant behavior patterns of most citizens lie in the 
continuum of mechanical, automatic response, on the one hand, and ra- 
tional choice, on the other. While we do not as yet have entirely reliable 
data on this question, I believe it is a fair generalization to say that 
most of the competent observers (e.g., Lazarsfeld, Schumpeter, the 
Michigan Research Center, David Truman, and'Dahl himself^**) have 
placed much of political behavior (in so far as the largely apathetic 
citizens engage in politics at all) somewhat closer to the "habit" end of 
the continuum, rather than to that of '^rational choice." 

Now what does all this have to do with the validity of the pluralist 
model of power? The point to be made is simply this: to the extent that 

* the vast majority of the citizens are politically apathetic, and untrained 
to perceive different alternatives, or to rationally deliberate about them, 
or to reflect and judge of the direct and indirect consequences of the 
different alternatives — to the extent that all this is true, they, the 
citizens, become reduced to mere embodiments of stereotyped attitudes, 
political myths, and unreflectively internalized habits, which are none- 
theless poUtically relevant in the sense that they constitute an important 
reservoir of power. A reservoir of power for whom? Not for these citi- 
zens, obviously, who, on the contrary, become mere objects of politics 
and history to the extent their modes of political responses become 
stereotyped and ossified. The stereotyped norms and ossified modes of 
response serve as the institutionalized reservoir of power for some of 
those who constitute the politically active members of the society. 

To the extent that Dahl takes the key concept of "preference" (on 

** Dahl does not seem to doubt the meaningfulness of the notion of ''rational 
choice." Cf. A Preface to Democratic Theory, pp. 56-57; Modern Political Anal- 
ysis, pp. 95-96. See also Mills, The Sociological Imagination, p. 194. 

" Cf. B. R. Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfeld, and W. N. McPhec, Voting (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 306 ff.; Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capi- 
talism, Socialism, and Democracy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), pp. 
256-264; Truman, 'The Politics of New Collectivism," passim; and Dahl, Who 
Governs?, chap. 25, "Citizenship without Politics," pp. 276-281, 223-225. 
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which not only his model of power structure but also on his model of 
pluralist democracy rest) in an unproblematic way, and systematically 
fails to analyze this "institutionalized" aspect of power, his method 
predetermines the outcome of his analysis, e.g., the conclusion that in 
American society, power is decentralized and widely diffused; and that 
''all active and legitimate groups in the population can make themselves 
heard at some crucial stage in Uie process of decision." ^® 



IV. AN EVALUATION OF THE TWO MODELS 
OF THE STRUCTURE OF POWER 

The foregoing review of the recent polemic on the nature of the 
American power structure has revealed methodological limitations and 
conceptual one-sidedness in the pluralist as well as the elitist models of 
power. 

On the one hand, Mills abstracts two important features from the 
socio-political reality, when he postulates the existence of a homoge- 
neous, all-powerful, and self-conscious Power Elite. First, his model 
cannot explain (because it glosses over) the undeniable opaqueness or 
amorphousness of power relations. Second, he makes the political ca- 
pacity of the Power Elite seem much more clear-cut and unambiguous 
Aan is warranted by the available empirical evidence. On the second 
problem, the pluralist model has a far greater explanatory force; in it, 
we see the elites' political capacity seriously handicapped by at least 
four significant factors: (1) the existence of many "veto" (interest) 
groups to whom, to borrow Morgenthau's striking analogy, the public 
power of the American government over many specific issues has been 
^'parcelled out, in a quasi-feudal fashion" ^^; (2) the undeniable fact 
of real political competition among the individual politicians and be- 
tween the two major parties; (3) the stereotyped, ossified nature of 
popular attitudes, and the political myths and ideology to which the 
elites, too, are subject ^^; and (4) certain peculiar features of the Amer- 
ican political system such as the decentralized character of the poli- 
tical parties, and the existence of multiple, coordinate access in the 

"Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory, pp. 137-138. 

•'Hans J. Morgenthau, "Our Thwarted Republic: Public Power vs. New 
Feudalism,** Commentary, 29 (June 1960), pp. 473-485. Referred to by Riesman 
in Culture and Social Structure, p. 450. See reference above, in note 1. 

"C/. William Komhauser, "'Power Elite' or *Veto Groups*?", p. 262 ff. 
See reference above, in note 1. 
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deciskniHiiakmg process whidi tends to favour obstructioo and debying 
tactics. The mteraction oi these four factors in the actual piooess ci 
decisjon-making, not only on the national, but also on the state and 
local, levels of the governmental process, results in severe limitations on 
the pcditical capacity of the elites to effectivdy cope with many urgent, 
widely acknoiidedged problems. Mcweover, the fact that the muhiforious 
combinations of each of these factors can and do affect the dedsioD- 
making process cm different levels of the government in different issue 
areas results in the am<Hphousness and (^>aqueness of the power struc- 
ture, of which we spoke earlier. Where Mills' model abstracts all these 
specific dynamics of the power process from the American pcditical 
reality, the pluralist approach provides us with a sophisticated concep- 
tual framework and analytical tool with which to study the intricate 
problems resulting from the peculiar political features of modem indus- 
trial society in general, and of the American society in particular. 

On the other hand, however, Mills' model has a strong persuasive 
force in so far as he addresses himself to the face of power grossed over 
by the pluralists; the disjunction between the fateful implications of the 
consequences of political decision-making on the structural level, and 
the inability of most men living in American society to do anything 
meaningful or significant about diem. The Ifcy conceptual tool which he 
uses is the distinction (and the interrelation) between the social struc- 
ture and the personal milieu.'* Using this concept. Mills shows, on the 
one side, how the major institutional arrangements (political, economic, 
and military) have grown into gigantic proportions, how their power to 
make decisions has become concentrated and centralized, how tbdi 
activities have become increasingly interdependent and coordinated; and 
how, on the other side, the vast majority of the citizens cannot transcend 
their narrow personal milieux even cognitively, let alone participate in 
any significant way in the process of making important decisions that 
have enormous consequences for their milieux. This ^icapacity of most 
men to become aware of the structural process results in widespread 
apathy, which in turn further reinforces their political alienation in 
terms of both their political consciousness and participation. The politi- 
cal abdication of the vast majority, as well as the nature of their infre- 
quent, ritualized political participation, constitute the reservoir of in- 
stitutionalized power for the elites, while at the same time limiting their 
political capacity. 

•r/itf Power Elite, pp. 2, 321 ff.; The Sociological Imagination, pp. 2ff., 
130^131, 173-194, and passim. 
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Although Mills* general conception is too oversimple, his concept 
of stnictuie and milieu, together with Baratz and Bachrach's notion of 
die ^'dynamics of n^-dedsion-making" founded upon a particular 
''mobilization of bias," provide us with a rudimentary analytical frame- 
work which we can utilize in order to analyze the "substantive" or 
Institutionalized" aspect of the structure of power. While this rudi- 
mentary analytical framework as yet has neither the conceptual clarity 
DC»r the operational quality comparable to those of the pluralist ap- 
proach, it could, in principle, provide us with explanations as to how the 
vast majority of men in modem industrial society have come to lose 
dieir claim as political and historical subjects, and how the ossification 
of their norms, political attitudes, and conceptions as to what constitute 
their needs and the proper ways of satisfying these needs — ^how this 
process of ossification has had a differential impact on the relative 
power position of the various groups operating in the political process of 
our society. 

An inescapable conclusion of our evaluation then, is that both 
these approaches and models reveal important features of social and po- 
litical reality. To ignore the one or the other of these approaches to the 
analysis of the structure and processes of power is to conceal that 
reality. 

Be that as it may, when I state that both these approaches are 
required for an adequate perception of reality, I do not by any means 
intend thereby to g^oss over the divergent heuristic intent implicit in the 
two models. The heuristic intent of the pluralist model is to direct our 
attention to the problem raised by the fragmentation of poUtical power, 
ue., ''the problems of political capacity and of effective leadership." In 
contrast, the heuristic intent of the power-elj^ model (and of the sub- 
stantive approach) is to bring the fact of powerlessness and the reality 
of politick alienation on the part of the vast majority of men into sharp 
focus. They each define a specific problem when they interpret political 
reality; the definition of reality and the formulation of the central 
problem are closely integrated with one another. 

Truman's brUliant and perceptive diagnosis of the present situation 
provides me with an appropriate focus for illustrating my meaning.^^ 

Truman characterizes the nature of American politics in the im- 
mediate future as "the politics of new collectivism." The term, "new 
collectivism," is deliberately used to differentiate it from the politics of 
the New Deal. In the latter, while the means were collective, the ends 

^Truman, The Politics of New Collectivism.** 
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were indi^dual "in the sense that they involved a minimum assurance 
that the 'forgotten man' could participate in the private market, as 
producers and especially as consumers. The welfare of this state was 
essentially private." ^^ In contrast, the problems raised by the politics 
of new collectivism **are not directly concerned with the benefits 
individually consumed.'' ^^ They represent needs that cannot be "met 
adequately through the private sector of the economy." *® This "public" 
character of the problems of "new collectivism" raises a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the "pluralistic, individualistic system" prevailing in 
the United States will be able to meet the challenge. For implicit in such 
a system is 

the assumption that diffusion of initiatives will foster creative action. 
American experience justifies that assumption, but it also obscures the 
dependence of that assumption upon a specific set of circumstances. 
[. . .] The units to which the initiatives have traditionally been dele- 
gated could be counted upon to take the kind of action required by so- 
ciety, because the needs to which these initiatives referred were directly 
and immediately connected with those units' conscious purposes. . . . 
When the society's needs have shifted, however, so that they are no 
longer primarily of the kind that is met by direct self-serving, and the 
pattern of the delegation remains unchanged, initiatives will still occur, 
but they will not likely be the ones required by the new needs. ... In 
the simple words of Izak Walton's wise friend, what is everybody's 
business is nobody's business.** 

However, since the popular attitudes about what properly belongs 
to the political realm are firmly entrenched, they are not likely to change 
in the absence of major crisis, that is, in the absence of a major 
depression or a large-scale war. Since Truman does not wish to make 
the system's political capacity dependent on the emergence of such 
disastrous (but possibly productive) crises, he seeks for an alternative 
method of increasing the system's political capacity. He briefly considers 
the possible reliance on manipulative use of artificially created emer- 
gencies, but rejects it on the ground that such manipulation may give 
rise to "fantasy politics."**^ His own alternative, simply put, is fliat 
since we can neither mobilize the masses for the necessary political 
initiatives, nor change their political attitudes, we must rely on the 
increased capacity of the elites "not only to innovate in the realm of 
policy, but equally to contain and neutralize reactive responses to 

"^Ibid., p. 2. ^'Ibid. ''Ibid. 
^Ibid., p. 19. «/6/i/., pp. 10-11. 
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disturbing emergencies." ^® These elites must include, in addition to the 
political elite, tbe corporate community, the elite of the mass media, and 
those of the trade unions, farm organizations, etc.*^ Two basic steps 
must be taken to increase the political capacity of the system as a whole 
under Ae direction of these elites. First, ''an increase in the strength of 
central authority in the system will have to take place sufficient to 
reduce iht diversity of risk within the political structure and thus to 
restrict the ease of negative action." Secondly, ''avoidance of a weakness 
of initiative in the system will require special capacities of those in 
command of points in the pluralized structure, especially outside the 
government." For 

these are the elite of the system, those in whom de Tocqueville put his 
faith when he proposed a means of achieving *many of the political 
advantages of aristocracy without its injustice or dangers.' In the crucial 
politics of unseen emergency {i.e., in the politics of new collectivism) 
they are, for all practical purpose, the people. From these must come 
awareness not only of consensus requirements of a bargaining system, 
but also of their strategic and essentially privileged position in the 
system. . . . Such awareness could provide intelligent, informed sup- 
port for central initiatives necessary to meet the challenge of the age.^" 

In this article, then, we can discover, in a very transparent form, 
the intimate links between: 1) Truman's perception of the problem 
(i,e,, that of political capacity resulting from the character of new 
collectivism); 2) his proposed solution {i.e., a greater centralization of 
decision-making and a closer coordination among the elites); 3) the 
designated agency of socio-political change (the elites in the command 
of strategic points in the pluralized structure); and 4) his own strategy 
{i.e., to enlighten the elites about the nature of new problems, and to^ 
make an appeal to tBem to have more confidence and to possess a 
greater awareness of their "strategic and essentially privileged position 
in the system"). All this, needless to say, is interdependent with the way 
he perceives the effective reality; what is primary in his effective reality 
is the fact of fragmentation and diffusion of political power among the ^ 
divergent interest groups, not the fact of the powerlessness and aliena- 
tion of the masses. The heuristic intent of the pluralist model becomes 
crystal clear at this point. 

Two points may be noted here: first, Truman makes the distinction 
between two modes of political participation by individuals and groups; 

"^Ibid., p. 12. "^Ibid.. p. 13. ** Ibid., p. 21. 
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one being the self-serving mode which is only concerned with individual 
ends, and the other being a mode of participation with a wider social 
frame of reference. This distinction is analogous, although not identi- 
cal, to the kind of normative distinction which Truman explicitly refused 
to make in a previous work as something **subjective'' and incapable of 
being commimicated." ^^ Second, we cannot suppress the question: 
Greater political capacity for whom?" If a greater coordination and 
centralization of the political process were realized, what kind of 
normative frame of reference will regulate the political activity of a now 
more unified elite? Some notions of public or common social interest 
might be the answer, except for the fact that Truman explicitly declares 
such normative notions to be meaningless in The Governmental Proc- 
ess. ^^ The question remains: "Political capacity for whom? and under 
whose control?" 






V. THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE FOREGOING 
ANALYSIS 

The diagnosis and the program formulated in Truman's essay 
roughly corresponds with Johnson's concept of the '*Great Society." The 
proponents of the Great Society have a very sophisticated understand- 
ing of the problems of '*new collectivism." In their fiscal and social wel- 
fare measures, they accept what Bloch-Laine has called ''the irreversible 
phenomenon of socialization." ^^ Liberals like Truman and Johnson 
regard this trend toward greater centralization, bureaucratization, and 
''rationalization" ia a relatively sanguine manner. The central problem 
for them is the maintenance and enhancement of the political capacity 
of the elites, and hence their concern with the "coijgpnsus." 

The problem for the radicals is an entirely different one. For us, the 
problem is posed as one of restoring power to the masses, away from the 
elites. We, too, are concerned with the problem of political capacity; but 
for us, the problem is formulated in terms of loosening the ossified 
consciousness of the masses. We, too, are in favor of increasing "so- 
cialization" as such, but we wish to make certain that the latter will not 
merely indicate an increased "rationality" and "integration" at the 
expense of reason and autonomy. If we, then, postulate the "democratic 

•Truman, The Governmental Process, pp. 38, 65. '^ Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
"Francois Bloch-Laine, *Thc Utility of Utopias for Reformers," Daedalus 
(Spring 1965), p. 424 ff. 
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revolution'* as our political goal, what implications does the foregoing 
examination of the pluralist model of power have for our theoretical and 
practical activity? 

To begin with, since the powerlessness of the masses does not 
originate in any naked coercion on the part of the elites, nor (as yet) in 
any formal restrictions on negative-juristic liberties,'^^ our main objec- 
tive, both in theory and in practice, must be one of facilitating the 
masses' perception of socialdreality. This implies, on the one hand, that 
our conception of the new democracy must be formulated so as to be 
relevant to the problems in the existing society; and on the other hand, 
that our critical analysis of bourj^ois democracy, and our strategy and 
tactics as well, must be such as to compel the recognition of the limits 
and irrationalities of bourgeois democracy, and thereby to muster the 
forces sufficient to go beyond these limits when the Umits are reached. 

More concretely, three important tasks confront us in the immedi- 
ate future: 

1 ) We must work out a viable model of the structure of power of 
the existing society. That we do not yet have such a model is one 
important conclusion of our examination of the pluralist and the elitist 
models. The methodological problems involved in working out such a 
model are enormous; many of them have not even been hinted at in this 
essay. It will have to be a cooperative enterprise, for such an under- 
standing will require iht collaboration of students in sociology, psy- 
chology, political economy, philosophy, history, and political science. 
One overriding task here is to develop the insights of the classical Marx- 
ian class analysis (which was almost totally neglected in my essay ^) 
and ^'assimilate" them into the two aproaches to the analyses of power 
discussed in this essay. (For the present, at any rate, we should not 
hesitate to be ''eclectic") 

2) We must develop a workable model of democracy. By a 'Vork- 
able'* model, I mean a general conception which takes into account the 
salient sociological and technical concomitants of modern industrial 
society. We carmot wish away the phenomena of political apathy, the 

"On this and other aspects of the concept of political freedom, c/. Franz 
Neumann, *The Concept of Political Freedom/' in The Democratic and Authori* 
Uirian State (The Free Press of Olencoe, 1957), pp. 169-200. 

"Bachrach and Baratz*s notion of the **mobiIization of bias" (which has a 
differential impact on the relative power position of the various groups within 
the society), and the concept of "substantive** or '^institutionalized** aspect of 
power, refer to Marxian class analysis in an oblique way. 
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structural-milieu cleavage, divergent social frames of reference, etc., by 
blaming these solely on the commercial mass media, or on an in- 
adequate educational system.^^ To be more specific: the kind of sodal 
consciousness presupposed by the ''classical" versions of participatory 
democracy {e.g., those of Rousseau, Marx, Dewey, and A. D. Lind- 
say ^i^) seems incapable of practical realization, given the structural 
imperatives" of existing modem industrial society. These structural 
imperatives" (to use a perilously problematic, but very useful, 
phrase ^®) seem to include the following: social stratification, bureau- 
cratic mode of organization in many spheres of social life, a high degree 
of social differentiation and "compartmentalization" of the individual's 
life-activity, and a high degree of technicity required for operating each 
of the interdependent, institutional orders. 

(The strength of the pluralist model of democracy is precisely that 
it takes these ''structural imperatives" into account; and it "works." It 
works in the sense that it successfully secures a considerable degree of 
negative-juristic liberty,^^ at least for those who are not too "impru- 
dent.") 

In other words, if we want to build a participatory democracy 
within the setting of a modem industrial society, then we must find out 
the answers to the following questions: 

a) What are the elements of the kind of social consciousness which 
is required for the proper functioning of such a democracy (in psycho- 
logical, cognitive, and normative terms)? What kind of "clusterings" of 
such elements are empirically plausible? (Can we, for instance, plausibly 
wish for a clustering of: the conununal solidarity of the traditional 
peasants, the calculative rationality of urban industrialists, the "char- 
acterological freedom" of modern radical intellectuals, the capacity for 
moral response, and for rational perception of the social process, of a 
Marx?) 

b) How variable are each of the so-called structural "imperatives" 

"^Even Mills sometimes tends to take this over-simplified view. C/. The 
Power Elite, chap. 13. 

"John Dewey's The Public and Its Problems (Denver: Allan SwaUow, 
1927) is an unjustly neglected work. Cf. also A. D. Lindsay, The Modern Denuh 
cratic State (New York: Oxford University Press, 1962). 

"*On the problematic nature of the concept of '^structural imperative,** cf, 
Moore, op, cit., p. 136 ff. 

^In a sense, this is an inaccurate statement, since many political groups on 
the left (C. P., P. L. P., etc.) find themselves under a constant legal harassment 
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of modem, industrial society? For example, is social stratification really 
an 'imperative," as most contemporary sociologists seem to maintain? 
If so, in what sense? and to what degree? 

c) What are the various methods of integrating the ''structural 
imperatives"? (E.g., different methods of integrating the economic 
system, different kinds of authority structure for the basic unit of 
economic production, ecological variables of urban life, etc.) The most 
crucial problems in this area include those relating to the comparative 
analysis of (democratic) politics of economic planning, of various forms 
of **workers' control," etc.*® 

d) What kind of determinate relationships and hypotheses can we 
establish between the variables in (2) and (3) on the one hand, and 
those in ( 1 ) on the other? 

Only when we have some answers to all these and many other 
({uestions ^f similar nature can we obtain a fairly intelligent guess as to 
what the range of possibilities for our historical epoch is. And only when 
we are armed with such guesses, can we avoid the self-delusion of the 
"incrementalist" reformism, as well as the irrelevance of the Utopian 
putschism. 

3) Since our task is to forge the noble ideal out of the vulgar 
reality, our practice must mediate the topia with the Utopia. That is, for 
one thing, we must work out a coherent strategy which we may call 
(foUowing the practice of the British and ItaUan radicals) the structural- 
reform strategy. The abstract principle that underlies this strategy is 
this: all tactics must be such as to facilitate the masses' (that is, our) 
perception of social reality, and this perception must be a perception 
within the perspective of the ideal. Lest all of this seems obvious and 
banal, let me give an example. 

Johnson initiates a "War on Poverty" Program. What should our 
general (that is, our strategic) position be? Should we adopt a sim- 
{^tic, negative attitude toward it, as a conspiracy to co-opt the poor 
into the Establishment? That may be our hypothesis, but we do not 
know for sure; and in any case, the masses of Harlem, who need that 
100 million dollars, will not listen to us, if we give them a lecture on 
how the monopoly-capitaUsts want to keep exploiting Harlem Negroes 
by "giving" them 100 million dollars. Even if they did believe us, they 
yriHl take the money anyway. (I would, too.) But, what if we present a 

"For an original discussion of these questions, cf. Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
-Utopia for Practical Purpose," Daedalus (Spring 1965), pp. 437-453. 
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coherent, practicable (that is, practicable *'here and now^) program 
which is superior both in technical and political content to that of the 
government? In that event, to the extent that the government accepts 
some of our concrete proposals, we have made gains here and now, and 
our victories will enhance the masses' sense of poUtical efficacy, and we 
would proceed to make more concrete proposals and demands. If the 
government rejects our proposals, to that extent, our hypotheses about 
the nature of the government's program and about the nature of the 
power structure, will be proved, demonstrated, and imprinted in the 
consciousness of the masses. The success of this strategy will depend 
largely upon: 1) the technical and political content of the alternatives 
we present on specific issues and problems; and 2) the degree and the 
nature of organization among the masses. 

Obviously such isolated proposals by themselves will not constitute 
an adequate strategy for ''the democratic revolution." Specific proposals 
and concrete programs (for urban redevelopment, etc.) must be an 
integrated part of a unitary program which encompasses national and 
international issues. To continually deepen the masses' awareness of the 
dialectic between national program and specific proposals, between the 
affirmation and the negation, and between the ''here and now" and the 
ideal, is the logic and the core of the structural-reform strategy. Social 
consciousness cannot develop out of the "day-to-day" struggles alone, 
nor can it emerge out of mere propaganda and education. 

In addition to working out such a strategy, we must develop, in 
our theoretical as well as in our practical work, a theory of organization, 
which, while taking account of the weaknesses and shortcomings of mcD 
as they exist here and now, is nevertheless "organically" linked to our 
ideal of participatory democracy. We should approach this task from 
two directions; on the one hand, we must soon make an effort to "trans- 
late" the nascent democratic styles of work now emerging in the various 
movements (SNCC, SDS, etc.) into a logical and theoretical form, re- 
flect upon them, and spell out in full the various implications and prob- 
lems we encounter. On the other hand, we should critically assimilate, 
not only the theories of organization worked out by the classical and 
American sociologists,^® but also the theoretical works of Marx, Lenin, 
Gramsci, Lukacs, and especially those of Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao- 

" Especially the recent work done by Amitai Etzioni, of. Modern Organiza- 
tions (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964) and A Comparative Analysis 
of Complex Organizations (The Free Press of Olencoe, 1961). 
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chi.^ Then, we should allow the "interplay" of the results of the two 
kinds of investigation. After all this, we can begin to work out gradually 
a realistic and principled theory of organization. 

In short, only with a realistic strategy and theory of organization of 
the kind indicated above, can we push and explore the limits of bour- 
geois democracy ever further, and make certain that when the limiting 
point is reached, we shall have mustered a sufficient force to trans- 
cend it 

**! say, ''especially those of Mao and Liu," because there is a tendency 
among the *'non-<loctrinaiTe'* radicals to dismiss the works of these two men, in 
an off-hand manner. 
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Local Pluralism as Theory 
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/ can take a small portion of this very large topic and try to 
prove something about it in some detail; or I can take the 
whole topic and try to be merely provocative. Naturally, I 
choose the second course. For one thing, it is more fun; and 
for another, we ought to try to reason together. 

— C. WRIGHT MILLS 

Every freshman studying political science is bombarded with the notion 
that America, thank God, is a ''pluralist society." What is generally 
meant by the phrase is something like this: power in America is dis- 
tributed among a variety of groups and institutions in such a manner as 
to guarantee that no one institution can lord it over the collectivity of 
others. Talcott Parsons, David Riesman, Daniel Bell, Seymour Lipset, 
John K. Galbraith, V. O. Key and David Truman are among the most 
cited proponents of this view; C. Wright Mills is the favored whipping 
boy. The pluralist stance has well served the proponents of the widely 
touted "end of ideology" of the '50s. 

The following notes are concerned with the localized version of this 
Pollyannish outlook, finding and rejoicing in power similarly fragmented 
and balanced in local community or city. Local pluralism has become 
the rallying cry of urban renewers and modemizers who rationalize land 
deals and the exiling of the poor in the name of "everyone's freedom"; 
of welfare-state bureaucrats and their academic apologists who find 

source: Studies on the Left, V, 3 (1965), pp. 21-45. Reprinted with permis- 
sion. 

Todd Gitlin is a graduate student in political science at the University of 
Michigan, and organizer for the JOIN Community Union in Chicago. 
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comfort in insisting that an urban system so dispersed makes sweeping 
change impossible; of war-on-poverty boards weighted toward business 
and social agencies in the name of '"democracy"; even of many liberals 
and labor leaders who celebrate their hard-won '"power." The localized 
theory has its own growing academic literature, lending easy authority to 
the gradualist or the world-weary fatalist paralyzed by the era of the 
City at a time when serious movements for social change are coming 
into being. These notes, then, are intended to question the validity of 
local pluralism, and to inquire into its origins. 

The study of localized power is most popular among social scien- 
tists. Charles Press' Mcun Street Politics, an annotated bibliography of 
scholarly periodical Uterature on the subject since 1950, lists the works 
of 127 authors, most of whom have written (or co-authored) more than 
one piece, some up to seven.^ With dedication and fervor social scien- 
tists stake out ""their" towns, wean ""their" graduate students, and 
indulge in barren polemics with and against one another. Until recently, 
however, few have attempted to draw together the threads, to define the 
local pluralist perspective or construct an alternative model community 
power based on explicit assumptions and propositions. 

Nelson Polsby's Community Power and Political Theory, published 
in 1963, signals a new stage in the developing debate. Enough new 
articles have been written to give the local pluralist a chance to project, 
if not demonstrate, a coherent system — ^indeed, an ideology. Polsby's 
theory has the virtue — and vulnerability — of a coherent if shallow world- 
view, representative of the implicit consensus among adherents to local 
pluralism. Much of Polsby's formulation flows from the study of New 
Haven power in Robert Dahl's Who Governs? (1961). The earnest New 
Haven school of Dahl, Polsby, and Raymond Wolfinger diverges some- 
what from the more cynical Chicago (now Harvard) school of Edward 
Banfield and James Q. Wilson, its chief contender for systematic 
presentation; but Banfield's Political Influence (1961) is also a fairly 
well-ordered exposition of the local pluralist view. My analysis of local 
pluralism, abstracting the core from the muddle of idiosyncratic varia- 
tions, will depend heavily — although not exclusively— on a reading of 
Polsby, Dahl, and Banfield. 

The argument has three parts: first, local pluralism is a coherent 
theory with its own methodology and critique of the rival, ""stratifica- 

^ Charles Press, Main Street Politics: Policy-Making at the Local Level 
(East Lansing, Institute for Community Development, 1962). 
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tion" model; second, as a theory it is inadequate and faulty; third, local 
pluralism constitutes an ideology as well as a theory, with historical 
roots in America and her academies, and serving certain of the felt 
needs of many American intellectuals in the 1950s and 1960s. 

The lines from Mills that preface this paper are intended to be 
taken seriously and at face value. In a debate heretofore choked with 
what Whitehead called '"misplaced concretism," some provocation, 
some pulling away from the trees for a look at the forest, seems called 
for. 

THE ELEMENTS OF LOCAL PLURALISM 

Local pluralism arises self-consciously to refute another model of 
community power relations, one Polsby calls the stratification approach. 
Polsby, Dahl, and Banfield do battle against theories that locate power 
more or less centrally in a closed circle of men with common economic 
and political interests: primarily Mills on the national level, Helen and 
Robert Lynd (Middletown, Middle town in Transition) and Floyd 
Hunter (Community Power Structure) locally. It is not surprising then 
that the local pluralist counter-attack shares the vagueness of much of 
the stratification literature, in most instances aiming to discredit specific 
assertions of the latter. Out of this bewildering welter of assertions and 
counter-assertions, five major components of local pluralism emerge: 

(1) There are no power elites; power is widely distributed in 
communities; 

(2) Power is always directly applied and observable; 

(3) Community power should be investigated with case studies of 
"important decisions"; 

(4) Only decisions made by formal political bodies or persons 
should be studied; and 

(5) The power system is "slack," allowing for social change 
within it. 

( 1 ) Pluralists, as Polsby says, "see American society as fractured 
into a congeries of hundreds of small special interest groups, with 
incompletely overlapping memberships, widely different power bases, 
and a multitude of techniques for exercising influence on decisions 
salient to them . . ."^ Making allowances for the transition from 

■ Nelson Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1963), p. 118. 
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national to local perspective, they see American communities in a 
similar way. 'There seems to be an unspoken notion among pluralist 
researchers that at bottom nobody dominates in a town, so that their 
first question to a local informant is likely to be not, 'Who runs this 
conmiunity?' but rather 'Does anyone at all run this community?' " ' In 
a further burst of self-exammation, Polsby asks: 

Why do plurallsts reject the idea that some group necessarily dominates 
every community? The presimiption that communities are likely to be 
less rather than more permanent in their patterns of decision-making is 
no doubt part of the answer, but another part is an even more 
fundamental presumption that human behavior is governed in large part 
by inertia. This notion leads pluralists to look upon overt activity as a 
more valid indication of involvement in issues than mere reputations for 
leadership.^ 

"Running" the community connotes control over all aspects of commu- 
nity life deemed central or significant by the observer. Local pluralists 
deny that in this sense any group "runs" a community.^ But this is not 
to deny the existence of community elites: 

In any durable association of more than a handful of individuals, 
typically a relatively small proportion of the people exercises relatively 
great influence over all the important choices bearing on the life of the 
association — ^its survival, for example, or its share in such community 
resources as wealth, power, and esteem, or the way these resources are 
shared within the association, or changes in the structure, activities, and 
dominant goals of the association, and so on. These persons are, by 
definition, the leaders.^ 

What is asserted about these leaders is that the scopes of their 
power — ^that is, the areas of endeavor over which their power is effec- 
tive — are not the same, or, more emphatically, overlap little if at all. As 
Dahl puts it, elite power is "non-cumulative." ^ In the New Haven 
study, three "issue-areas" are examined to determine the influentials; in 
Banfield's study of Chicago issues, six separate political decisions are 
examined. Polsby, Dahl, and Banfield agree that many different individ- 
uals representing a variety of socio-economic status strata exerted sig- 

*lbid„ p. 116. 'Ibid,, p. 113. 

'Although Polsby and Dahl both indicate initially that they wiU be pri- 
marily concerned with New Haven decision-making, both end up generalizing. 
Cf. Peter Rossi, cited below, fn. 41. 

•Robert Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1961), 
p. 95. 

'Ibid,, pp. 169 ff. 
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nificant power over the examined decisions. All these individuals 
seemed to have in conmion was their membership in the middle classes. 
Dahl found almost no overlap among his three groups of influentials; 
Banfield found only slighdy more. There are elites, say the local plural- 
ists; but there is no elite. 

(2) The local pluralists insist that power not be ascribed to behind- 
the-scenes groups operating outside the purview of normal or, at least, 
academic scrutiny. To locate power outside visible channels, insists 
Dahl, is to succumb to a "principle of infinite regress," ® in which power 
is successively and continually located behind the presumed infiuentials, 
until ultimately a Prime Mover (Power Elite) is found. The thematic 
attribution of power behind the scenes, according to Dahl and Polsby, is 
to a great degree responsible for the findings of stratification theorists; 
their methodology determines their results. They assume the existence of 
a power elite, and thus find it — ^whether by hypothesis of "objective in- 
terests" (a notion Polsby pins on the Lynds) or the self-fulfilling reputa- 
tional method of Floyd Hunter. The pluralists, on the other hand, insist 
that a theory of community power, like any scientific theory, must be 
falsifiable by empirical evidence.^ Since an assertion of infinite regress is 
by definition unfalsifiable — "Have you stopped beating your wife?" — it 
is thus unscientific. The implication is that the pluralist methodology, by 
identifying power solely through case studies, is perforce scientific. 

(3) The assertion that any group "potentially" could exercise 
significant or decisive, or any influence in community affairs is not easy 
to discuss in a scientific manner. How can one tell, after all, whether 
or not an actor is powerful unless some sequence of events, competently 
observed, attests to his power? ^^ 

Thus pluralists insist that power be studies in process — as it is "ac- 
tually" applied toward the achievement of a certain result. Significant 
power is thus assumed to be discontinuous as well as non-cumulative. A 
decision identified by the analyst as "important" is observed to note the 
positions of parties before the event, and the extent to which the out- 
come reflects pre-existing positions; this is in accordance with Dahl's 
refined definition of power.^^ But the coincidence of an actor's pre-deci- 

' Robert Dahl, **A Critique of the Ruling Elite Model,** American Political 
Science Review, 52 (June 1958), p. 463. Henceforth abbreviated "Critique.** 

*In this they follow the lead of Karl Popper, Ibid., p. 463. (See fn. 52 
below.) 

"'Polsby, op, cit,, p. 60. 

"Robert Dahl, 'The CSoncept of Power," Behavioral Science, 2 (July 1957), 
pp. 201-215. Henceforth abbreviated "Concept.** 
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sion position with the outcome reached is not regarded as prima facie 
evidence that he exerted decisive or even significant power in the situa- 
tion.^ The decision-making event is not regarded as the scientist's 
"'black box," but rather as a process of detectable change in attitudes or 
behavior. In no other way than by studying specific decisions, state the 
pluralists, can power with regard to specified scopes be definitively lo- 
cated. One of their major criticisms of stratification theorists is that they 
concentrate on the potential sources of influence (wealth, institutional 
position, etc.) to the exclusion of noting ''how fully and how efficiently 
these resources are exploited." ^^ The pluralists mean to correct the 
balance by the microscopic investigation of particular decisions. 

They are motivated to do so for still another reason. Stratification 
theorists from Marx on down have hypothesized the existence of "ob- 
jective class interests" that transcend seeming deviations and, in some 
sense, vitiate observed behavior. Pluralists are scornful of such formula- 
tions, viewing them simply as "constructs of the analyst." Polsby says 
that the hypothesizing of class consciousness allows the observer to dis- 
count deviations from the hypothetical pattern as mere "false conscious- 
ness," an attitude he regards as arbitrary and imscientific.^^ And, he 
continues, attributions of individual interest are as difficult to establish 
as are class interests: "the benefits and costs to any individual of . . . 
steel-and-concrete policy outcomes are diffuse and intangible and per- 
haps impossible to evaluate sensibly without making all sorts of highly 
questionable assumptions." ^^ (Polsby does not specify these assump- 
tions). Thus influence must be connected to a specific role in the deci- 
sion-making process: The ability to initiate or veto proposals.^® 

Further, pluralists justify the case-study approach by insisting that 
the decisions they examine are "important" ones. So, interestingly 
enough, do many stratification theorists, including the Lynds and 
Mills.^^ Cases are chosen according to their prominence in mass media 
and educated conversation,^^ although Polsby suggests more rigorous 
criteria: 

"Edward Banfield, Political Influence (New York: The Free Press Glencoe, 
1961), p. 10. 

"Robert Dahl, The Analysis of Influence in Local Communities," in 
Charles R. Adrian (ed.), Social Science and Community Action (East Lansing: 
Institute for Community Development, 1960), p. 35. Henceforth abbreviated 
"Analysis." 

"Polsby, op. cit., p. 23. ^Ibid., p. 91. "Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 181. 

^^ Mills talks about the **big-range" decisions; the Lynds use a similar termi- 
nology. 

^'Banfield, op, cit., p. 9; Dahl, Who Governs? , passim. 
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1. How many people are affected by outcomes, 

2. How many different kinds of community resources are dis- 
tributed by outcomes, 

3. How much in amount of resources are distributed by out- 
comes, 

4. How drastically present community resource distributions are 
altered by outcomes. 

Decisions can be ranked "in principle ... by making use of one or 
another, or a combination" of these criteria.^* 

Dahl suggests a further criterion of importance; **as a necessary 
though possibly not a sufficient condition ... the issue should involve 
actual disagreements in preferences among two or more groups. In 
short, the case of 'indifference vs. preference' would be ruled out" ^ 

(4) Local pluralists restrict their attention to influence over gov- 
emmental decisions. Often this assumption is stated without defense: 
thus, "to narrow the field of inqiUry even more, I propose to restrict my 
attention to decisions made by 'political' officials." ^^ Polsby, however, 
attempts to justify this focus by referring to his criteria of controversy 
and importance. He is interested in "decisions affecting large segments 
of the population of local commimities" and "concerned primarily with 
local political power, since the political arena is the sector of community 
life in which large groups in the community make demands upon one 
another and collectively determine policy outcomes." ^ 

(5) To say that power with regard to certain scopes is widely dis- 
persed, that resources are not always converted to the actual exertion of 
power, is tantamount to saying that the system of power is quite fluid. 
Most people fail to utilize their resources in the political arena— either 
the perceived costs are too great,^ or the issues are not seen as salient, 
or there are what Dahl calls "variations in alternative opportunities." '^ 
Thus the power system is "slack." Someone who "pyramids" his re- 
sources is able to "take up the slack" by filling the "power vacuum." *• 
Banfield explains the persistence of political machines and the genesis of 
strong mayors in this manner.^® Another implication is that accumula- 
tions of votes, or decisions to throw considerable personal resoiu-ces into 

*• Polsby, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 
"Dahl, "Critique," p. 467; Banfield, op, ciL, p. 9. 
* Dahl, ''Analysis," p. 25. " Polsby, op. cit., p. 4. 
■ Dahl, ••Concept." •• Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 293. 
■Cf. Polsby, op. cit., p. 37, and p. 17 above. Sec also ihid., p. 70. 
"Banfield (cd.). Urban Government (New York: The Free Press of Olen- 
coe, 1961), passim. 
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political frays, can have significant influence whatever the established 
distribution of power. Where there are ''hundreds of small special interest 
groups," there is always room for one more. Where power is non- 
cumulative, there is always an *'issue-area" to be staked out or at least 
contested by upstarts. 

THE THEORY EXAMINED 

The Emperor called his clothes "new,'' differentiating them from 
older fashions; but nevertheless they were nonexistent. Local pluralism 
breaks down as a theory in part because it tries too hard to avoid the 
attributed difficulties of stratification models; in part because of method- 
ological difficulties; in part because its definitions and assumptions dic- 
tate its conclusions; and in part because it is wilfully blind to the proper 
purposes of the study of power. 

1. Who Exerts Power? 

In the local pluralists' critique, stratification theories locate power 
in a unified power elite, in which businessmen and their associates loom 
large. This view is attacked by adducing evidence that businessmen are 
not generally imited in their policy preferences. The attribution of mono- 
lithic control to power elites is, however, a distortion of much of stratifi- 
cation thinking. Mills, for example, indicates that his power elite comes 
together, and is thus most visible, only at times of crisis.^^ Critics of 
Mills, including Daniel Bell,^® accuse him of slurring over evidence of 
significant disputes among political, military, and economic elites, im- 
plying that such evidence vitiates the notion of a power elite. To some 
extent Mills does neglect intra-elite differences, although the Lynds 
acknowledge them.^^ 

Although stratification theory does not make this sufficiently ex- 
plicit, a theory of power centralization does not require that the power 
elite be monolithic. It need only insist that power with regard to scopes 
specified as important reside primarily in the hands of a small group, 

"C. Wright Mills, 'The Power Elite: MUitary, Economic and Political," in 
Arthur Komhauser, ed., Problems of Power in American Democracy (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1959), p. 164. 

•Daniel Bell, 'The Power Elite Reconsidered,** American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 64 (Novenaber, 1958). pp. 238-250. 

* See, for example, the case of political differences in the X family, in Rob- 
ert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
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and that significant disputes concerning social decisions take place only 
within this group. That powerful men disagree on the proper use of their 
power does not a priori detract from the fact of their personal power; 
that they monopolize debate may indeed underscore it.^^ 

Interestingly, four of Banfield's six case studies of decision-making 
in Chicago are disputes among businessmen and heads of governmental 
and ''civic" agencies (universities, welfare organizations, hospitals, 
etc.). No representatives of labor organizations, churches, Negroes,^^ 
or the unafiBliated have significant power over the four decisions in- 
volved. These four involve the location of various pieces of construction 
work; another has to do with a public welfare agency merger, and an- 
other with the subsidization of the transit authority. All, in other words, 
affect the welfare of large numbers of Chicagoans, and the allocation of 
significant public resources. But the four having to do with construction 
are decided by a relatively small handful of individuals. The other two 
involve primarily Mayor Daley, Governor Stratton, and other formally 
political officials. 

In Dahl's study of New Haven, three main issues are examined to 
determine the possession of power: political nominations, school loca- 
tion, and urban renewal. Power is found to be widely dispersed; the 
only individual powerful in all three areas is Mayor Richard Lee. Lee 
has ''pyramided" his power by careful choice of issues, and his power 
emanates from the populace that maintains him in office. This is taken 
to be refutation of a stratification model, but it is only that by a consid- 
erable stretch of the imagination. 

Only a vulgarized stratification theory sees "political" officials in 
general merely as inert agents of the will of an upper group. The Lynds 
drew such a picture of Middletown, but it is plausible for a small, pro- 
vincial city in a way it is not for an industrially diversified metropolis. 
Mills saw the power elite as a coalition of political, military, and corpo- 
rate elites whose relative power was continually in flux. Of the more in- 
fluential stratification theorists, perhaps only Hunter views elected offi- 
cials as directly responsible, as a general rule, to an upper class. Yet, 
attributing this notion to the stratification theory impels the pluralists to 

"^ Examples are the Truman-MacArthur controversy and the decision not to 
intervene actively in the Indochinese War in 1954. MacArthur and Admiral Rad- 
ford were, respectively, almost powerful enough to prevail. That ^'almost** is 
quantitative, not qualitative. 

*^ Civil rights **leaders** play only marginal roles in the hospital controversy, 
and no role whatsoever in the other cases. Banfield, Political Influence, pp. 421 
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the entirely contrary view: that power is so splintered and widespread 
that strong leaders, circulating with ease among all power groups, using 
all and belonging to none, are necessary. Mayors Lee and Daley are in- 
tended, almost by their very existence, to refute the stratification view. 
The problem is that the pluralists tend to overlook the importance 
of the precise manner in which the strong Mayor accumulates influence 
and contracts debts. Banfield, for example, notes blandly that 

Wanting to do *'big things** and not caring very much which ones, the 
political head will be open to suggestions. (When Mr. Daley took office, 
he inmiediately wrote to three or four of the city's most prominent 
businessmen asking them to list the things they thought most needed 
doing.) " 

The foregoing lapses, and the question of who— if anyone, or not every- 
one — ^was served by Mayor Lee's highly touted redevelopment program, 
blend into the problem of controversy and the definition of power. 

2. Cooptation, Consensus, and Objective Interests 

If power means what Dahl and Banfield ^ intend it to mean, then 
businessmen in the last-quoted instance had great potential power over 
decisions to be undertaken by the Daley Administration. It could, how- 
ever, be argued that Daley was simply undertaking to coopt the busi- 
nessmen by ingratiating himself with them. If the businessmen and 
Daley both preferred a certain objective, Daley would be deduced to 
have held the determining power; the businessmen would have trailed 
along for the sake of face. But for the local pluralist, the coincidence of 
preference makes the location of power impossible! Local pluralism ex- 
orcises the concept of cooptation, so that all power is above-board, in- 
tended, and non-reciprocal. Thus Banfield's revealing anecdote indicts 
the rest of his analysis. 

Banfield would protest that he is fully conscious of the mechanism 
of cooptation, and would adduce the following passage: 

An even more important function of the co-opted "civic leader*' is to 
legitimate the plans of the political head. In Chicago, politicians are 
regarded with distrust and career civil servants with mild contempt. If 
official acts are to have the confidence of the public, they must be 
approved by laymen whose competence and disinterestedness are con- 
sidered to be beyond question. Those who have wealth and social 

''Ibid., p. 251. 

'***By 'influence* is meant ability to get others to act, think, or feel as one 
intends.** Ibid,, p. 3. 
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position, who are highly successful in business or in the professions, and 
(what is not very different) who head civic associations are qualified to 
sanction the politician's acts. . . ?^ 

The rub here is the phrase, *'the plans of the political head.'* If 
these plans emanated — ^fitting Dahl's criterion of 'Veto or initiation*' 
— ^from businessmen originally, they are "the Mayor's" only in a mis- 
leading sense: on the selling end, shall we say, rather than the produc- 
tion end. His case-history slate indicates the extent to which Chicago 
"issues" were identified as such and initiated by businessmen--or, 
"what is not very different," by heads of civic associations. And does 
not the identification of businessmen with civic association leaders admit 
the concept of "objective interest" back into legitimate parlance? In- 
deed, it points to an operational definition of "class" that I will bring up 
later. 

If cooptation is an admissible concept (as it is for both Banfield 
and Dahl),^^ then the problem of the coincidence of attitudes must be 
reopened. Dahl, for example, notes that most of the members of the 
New Haven Board of Finance are and always have been businessmen: 
". . . But it would be wrong to suppose that Economic Notables and 
businessmen are in constant conflict with other significant groups over 
the policy of keeping taxes and expenditures low." ^* He is not arguing 
that the businessman's Board of Finance cuts taxes in order to please 
the wider public. The question is, if Mayor Lee is permitted to coopt 
business leaders in order to legitimize his redevelopment program, why 
are not businessmen allowed to coopt other sectors of the population? 
Once the Pandora's box of motivations has been opened, it cannot be 
easily shut. 

Further, cooptation implies the subduing of another's interests in 
exchange for nominal position in non-decision-making status. Note: 
"another's interests." Dahl and Polsby emphasize that in order to deter- 
mine whether power has been exercised, one must know the attitudes or 
behavior of the target before and after the presumed exercise of power. 
The presumption is that there was a pre-existent attitude. How, indeed, 
does this attitude, the "another's interests," differ from what the pluralists 
scornfully dismiss as "objective interests"? True, the latter is attributed 
to collectives and the former only to individuals; but is that a sub- 
stantive difference, enough to admit the individualized hypothesis but re- 
ject the collective? The pre-existent attitude of the target is not always 

^Ibid,, p. 277. "Dahl, Who Governs?, pp. 140 ff. ^Ibid,, pp. 82-S3. 
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Qown; (as Polsby admits) neither are the prior preferences of the 
x)ptees. The coopter **knows," but not empirically. These, as well as 
3bjective class interests," are ''constructs of the analyst." Such con- 
ructs are inevitable in social analysis. 

How, asks Press, ''can we always tell whose wants, if anyone's, the 
scision-maker is anticipating?" ^^ Polsby gives vent to the same sort of 
ihilism.^^ And, affirming the same point even more strongly, he later 
ives four reasons why one needs to know more than "who gains, who 
ises," as a result of a community decision: 

(1) value distributions occur without explicit decisions taking 
place . . . ; 

(2) values within the community may be distributed in important 
ways as a by-product of decisions and nondecisions made outside the 
community; 

(3) there are many irrationalities in decision-making . . . ?^ 

(4) the powerful may intentionally distribute values to the non- 
powerful, 

looptation and the distribution of "values" to the nonpowerful, then, 
itiate the pluralist model of power location. "Veto and initiation" do 
ot suffice as surrogate criteria, since the former stretches only so far 
od the latter begs what the pluralists themselves, in other moods, con- 
ider to be the crucial question of motivation — the question of the 
jared "interests." 

3. Important Decisions 

The rejection of nongovernmental decisions from pluralist studies 
even from many stratification studies) colors their conclusions even 
irther. There is room for honest differences in power analysis depend- 
ig on what city one is talking about, and at what time in history; ^^ 
ich differences, even between systems of control in New Haven and At- 
inta, are explicable in terms of historical developments.^^ A fixation 
n these differences, though, obscures the larger similarities that the 
luralists allow for in their introductions but shunt aside when the re- 
^arch is done. 

"Press, op. cit,, p. iv. "Polsby, op, cit., p. 90. 

'^ Ibid., p. 132. (My emphasis.) '* Values** in this context means **goods that 
le community regards as valuable,** e. g., money. 

** Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 40: "Not a single manufacturer or executive of a 
ige corporation has been elected mayor in the twentieth century.** 

^ Peter Rossi, "Power and Conununity Structure,*' in Banfield (ed.). Urban 
'overnment, p. 420. 
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Polsby, the only one of the pluralists who bothers to defend this 
methodological restriction on grounds other than "convenience," con- 
fines himself to "political" decisions because "the political arena is the 
sector of community life in which large groups in the community make 
demands upon one another . . ."^^ Without overt controversy there 
are no decisions, hence by definition no power relations, say the plural- 
ists. But this judgment weights the scales against finding centralized 
power: it purposely seeks out those spheres of decision-making in which 
there is controversy — Whence excludes those spheres over which power is 
great or even absolute (and controversy subdued or nonexistent). This 
point is related to the above one — ^that the pluralists, for all their cri- 
teria, really have no theory of power. The connection is illuminated by 
Dahl's remark that this notion of power, dependent on overt contro- 
versy, is not applicable in totalitarian systems.^^ Neither, one must add, 
is it applicable with regard to any scope over which power approaches 
the absolute. 

The salience of nongovernmental decisions can be denied in either 
of two ways: by denying their importance or by denying that they arc 
decisions. Both lines of a priori argument break down. In the first place, 
as Peter Rossi notes, there is a "vicious circle" of conceptions of impor- 
tance on the one hand and data-collection on the other.^^ 

This is the dilenmia of all social science; it is never entirely dis- 
posed of, but can be managed if the criteria for selection are as objective 
as possible. Polsby himself had adduced such a list of criteria. But there 
are many kinds of decisions that fall into such categories and yet are 
unconsidered by pluralist theorists. These involve: the types and num- 
bers of jobs available in a community; the types and numbers of goods 
available; what loans are available; what kind of pursuit of leisure is 
possible; what incomes are available; the content of mass media. Such 
community decisions are made mostly by private bodies not even for- 
mally responsible to the larger population; many of these bodies are na- 
tional, but many too are only local in scope. Astute observers of the cor- 
porations have been commenting on this awesome power recently. For 
example, a Harvard Business School professor has noted that "No group 
in history has wielded the power that management in the typical corpo- 
ration does today. A handful of people hold sway over standards of liv- 
ing, chances to work, and the welfare of the conmiunity, the nation, and 



" Polsby, op. ciL, p. 4. " Dahl, "Critique," p. 468. 
** Rossi, op, cit., p. 415. 
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the world • • . unlike a democratic government, this group is self- 
perpetuating. It is small and cohesive . . /^ 

''Standards of living, chances to work, the welfare of the commu- 
nity . . .": by all conceivable sets of criteria for "importance," cer- 
tainly by Polsby's, these are terribly important scopes. Yet the pluralists 
do not consider them, or those who have power over them, at all. 

Second, the pluralists profess inability to detect power relations in 
"non-decisions"-— continuing processes that maintain certain aspects of 
the social system. This professing is often disingenuous. Polsby, for ex- 
ample, sees "inertia" as governing human behavior "in large part" — 

The presumption of inertia also helps put economic aid and social 
notables into perspective. If a man*s major life work is banking, the 
pluralist presumes he will spend his time at the bank, and not in 
manipulating community decisions.^® 

As if banking were not a series of manipulations of commimity deci- 
sions, perforce! Indeed, in listing the varieties of bases of influence 
available in communities, Dahl first mentions "money and credit," then 
"control over jobs." *^ While he does not intend his listing to be ranked 
according to the importance of these bases, the coincidence (with "con- 
trol over jobs" meaning much more than "political" patronage) is felici- 
tous. The consequences of credit are not all predictable, but the decision 
to allow or withhold credit is nonetheless far-reaching in its importance 
(according to Polsby's criteria). Even the intended aspects of credit 
have massive repercussions on jobs, product availability, incomes, etc. 

In Who Governs? Dahl, in attempting to explain the reluctance of 
resource-laden groups and individuals to use their potential influence, in- 
troduces the concept of ''variations in alternative opportimities," *® ac- 
cording to which resources are withheld from application to governmen- 
tal decision-making because they can best be used elsewhere. Strangely 
enough, he does not explain what is in fact done with the withheld re- 
sources. By refusing to examine extra-governmental power, particularly 
where Economic Notables are concerned, he begs a serious question. 

Polsby makes a passing effort to handle this concern: 

Any amount of evidence unfavorable to the view that the inner business 
control group rules can be discarded on the ground that the issues at 

'Benjamin Selekman, "Power and Morality in Business,** in Dan H. Fenn, 
Jr. (ed.) Managemenfs Mission in a New Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1958), p. 308. 

'Polsby, op. ciL, p. 116. "Dahl, "Analysis,** p. 32. 

"Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 316. 
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stake are Eiot essential for the maintenance of the power elite's position. 
The inner business control group only prevails on ^'important** issues, 
which are likely to be (by definition) those issues on which the inner 
business control group prevails. The only way out of this circle would be 
to apply criteria presented by the writers to distinguish important 
issues.** 

But Polsby himself has adduced the criteria he calls for. Their applica- 
tion can only substantiate his claim that, indeed, most governmental de- 
cisions are not considered salient to Economic Notables (for they are in 
fact not as important as extra-governmental decisions). But when they 
are considered suflSciently salient, power resources are carried from the 
private into the public sphere. 

"Nondecisions," in fact, can alternatively be seen as sequences of 
small decisions many of whose consequences are in fact intended and 
predictable. Even the unintended ones should be admitted into power 
analysis for the sake of consistency. The possibility of fixing responsibil- 
ity has traditionally implied the attribution of power. By denying the lat- 
ter, so is the former negated. The shadow of banal Eichmann implicates 
the view that small decisions are not decisions. Even in law, "I didn't 
know the gun was loaded" is no defense, although it may be a mitigating 
circumstance. A workable theory of power needs to allow for such cir- 
cumstances, not ignore them. 

4. The Misleading Apotheosis 

Implicit in local pluralism is the definite feeling that in a qualitative 
way things are as they should be. Because power is "slack," anyone with 
grievances to bring to bear against the system — as long as he regards the 
system as legitimate in its broad outlines ^—-can organize a pressure 
group that clashes with others in the political arena and emerges, pre- 
sumably, with some part of its loaf firmly in hand (though anyone who 
rejects that legitimacy is rightfully powerless). Because there is no 
power elite, anyone can exert power by careful accumulation and appli- 
cation of resources, as long as he plays the game according to the rules. 
Because top elites, insofar as they exist, clash, less powerful groups can 
achieve their results by exploiting that higher confiict.^^ 

One characteristic of the Dahl-Banfield probabilistic (zero-sum) 
definition of power is that, with regard to a specified scope, someone has 
it only to the extent that someone else does not. The system of power is, 

•Polsby, op. cit., p. 24. "^Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 316. "BcU, op. at. 
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by definitioii, static. Thus a new entry into the political arena, unless it 
translates the terms of power by creating (somehow) a qualitatively new 
situation, cannot, by definition, achieve power with regard to any scope 
already "staked out." This is patently absurd, because power relation- 
ships do change in history. But if the probabilistic definition of power is 
held, and the philosophical difficulties inherent in the concept of proba- 
bility are ignored,^^ pluralism is restrictive. It applies only to certain 
groupings, not to others. 

The pluralists do not admit to the logic of their definition. If power 
is allowed to reside in certain hands, the fault is with those who fail to 
challenge it. August Hollingshead, in Elmtown's Youth, indicted the 
local school board for various wrong-doings. Polsby, commenting on 
Hollingshead's attribution of untouchable power to the board, then 
argues as follows: 

Hie Elmtown school board's term of office was set by statute, and all 
seven members of the board stood for election at the same time. Anyone 
could be placed on the ballot for election to one of the seven non-paid, 
nonpolitical positions on the board by filing a petition signed by 50 
voters, or by 10 per cent of the voters in the last school election, which- 
ever was less. These basic facts were at the disposal of the public, // the 
public wanted to take notice of them. 

But apparently, interest in elections to the Board of Education was 
exceedingly low. . . . The machinations depicted above seem likely to 
have assured control over the board by a small group in a situation 
where no other group cared to compete the matter, but we should not 
assume that some seriously competing group could easily have been 
prevented from trying to fill vacancies — or nonvacancies — on the 
board . . ." 

Aside from the fact that such speculation runs contrary to Polsby^s 
recurrent warning that power should not be attributed to anyone without 
examination of case studies, it again betrays a naive notion of power. 
Power is not seen to penetrate to the level of the volition to wrest it 
away. Undoubtedly, the behavior of all those who tolerate ("consent 
to") the present distribution of power is not regarded by pluralists as an 
accumulation of decisions not to attempt to intervene. But if subjective 
evidence is any indication of the whole truth, one of the major deter- 
minants of political apathy is the perceived "futility of political activ- 

"Karl Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery (New York: Basic Books, 
1960). 

"Polsby, op, cit.t p. 37. (My emphasis.) 
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ity." ^ To what extent such feelings correspond to the truth of the mat- 
ter is for empirical investigation to uncover. The investigation of that 
truth is hindered by a refusal to recognize that failures to act are deci- 
sions. 

To sum up, the optimistic implications of the pluralist notion of 
power "slack" depend on an overly restrictive definition of power. That 
very definition, carried to its logical consequence, belies the optimistic 
implications. There is a contradiction here not easily explicable within 
the framework of local pluralism. 

It is appropriate, then, to seek the origin of this paradox, and of the 
other failures of pluralist theory sketched above, in factors external to 
the theory itself. 

THE THEORY AS IDEOLOGY 

1. The most obvious error in pluralist theories is that they take lit- 
tle or no account of decisions that are not purely governmental. Local 
pluralists are not the only ones guilty of this bad judgment; Hunter, for 
example, confines his investigation into Atlanta's structure of power to 
the fate of "conununity projects" — government decisions of a particular 
type. But the trend is outstanding among pluralists. We can speculate 
that there is a cause — ^in some sense prior to the pluralism-stratification 
conflict — ^that generates the flaw but expresses itself most naturally in 
the pluralist approach. That cause may be, as Robert Lynd argues, the 
traditional association of power with tyrannical political institutions." 
This would be particularly true in the United States, with its national 
fixation — ^unique in the world — on the evils of centralized government 
One would then expect that local pluralism would be a peculiarly Amer- 
ican phenomenon — as I believe is the case. 

2. But this etiology goes only so far; it establishes a necessary con- 
dition for the appearance of local pluralism in America, but does not 
explain why it arose when it did and not at some other time. The search 
for a specific condition must be historically specific. 

One striking characteristic of the Middletown studies is that almost 
all of the community issues that arose in both periods (late '20s and 
'30s) were class issues, and seen as such by the contestants and by keen 

^ Morris Rosenberg, "Some Determinants of Political Apathy/* Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, Winter 1954. 

"Robert Lynd, "Power in American Society as Resource and Problem," in 
Komhauser (ed.), op, cit., p. 9. 
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local observers. This was not so in Dahl's New Haven of the 'SOs, 
where, he says, '"The new issues did not so much emphasize divisible 
costs and benefits — either to an ethnic group or a class — as shared costs 
and benefits diffused across many different groups and strata." ^® 

I have argued above that consensus tells nothing about the distribu- 
tion of power, so that an outcome can reveal power without overtly 
''taking on a class aspect." Still, the saUent community issues of the 
'SOs, in New Haven as elsewhere, were less class-divisive than in earlier 
epochs.^^ But does this mean that class conflict declined, or only that 
the line across which it took place shifted? Polsby and Dahl do not en- 
tertain this possibility. Polsby, for instance, reveals the "unanimity" of 
attitudes toward redevelopment in this way: "Who wanted urban re- 
development? By 1957, practically everyone in New Haven who had 
anything to say in public strongly favored this program." ^^ Dahl indi- 
cates who did not "have anything to say in public": "several hundred 
slum dwellers without much political influence." ^^ They and "a hand- 
ful of small-business men" were also the only residents who "suffered di- 
rectly" from redevelopment, although as Dahl himself points out, the 
material proceeds of the renewal program were weighted toward "down- 
town property owners and construction contractors." ^ But the point is 
not only that rewards were . . . distributed unequally, for Polsby is 
right in saying that direct gain bears no necessary relation to power. And 
even among the middle and upper classes, only a handful of individuals 
participated in the decisions Dahl cites. 

By Dahl's own testimony, only certain members of the middle and 
upper classes are those who "have something to say in public" about 
commimity decisions in New Haven. Other surveys have pointed to the 
political apathy of the poor, an alienation which far outweighs the 

"Dahl, Who Governs? » p. 60. 

''Dahl also overestimates this phenomenon. See p. 62. In 1959, a sample of 
New Haven voters were asked, **In your opinion what are the most important 
problems in New Haven?*' As Dahl reports, '*Far and away the most conmionly 
mentioned problems were redevelopment, traffic and parking . . .*' Dahl contrasts 
these results with those of Gallup polls of a nation-wide cross-section in the '30s 
and '40s which turned up between 21% and 53% saying that unemployment was 
the ''most vital issue." But the Gallup polls asked respondents what they thought 
the most important problems were **before the American people today." The 
differences in the ways the questions were asked could easily account for the 
discrepancies in response. 

"Polsby, op. ciL, p. 71. "Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 244. 

*» Ibid., p. 60. 
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apathy of the working dass in general. Redevelopment, the outstanding 
public issue of the 'SOs in New Haven, did indeed divide the few from 
the many — ^the few were ''several hundred slum dwellers" without much 
political influence. 

Ironically, the pluralists' tacit insistence that the only classes are 
those Marx saw as classes colors their view of social conflict. The poor, 
those without political confidence or many applicable resources, are not 
even surveyed. Polsby never tells us the reaction of those slum dwellers 
to the clearance of the Oak Street neighborhood; ®^ Dahl refers to the 
residents only in the passage cited, nowhere else in his 3SS-page book. 
If dass can be redefined to coincide with power over vital community 
(governmental and extra-governmental) decisions — as I believe Mills 
bordered on saying in The Power Elite — ^then class lines have been m 
transition while rewards are still located on only one side of the line, 
however inequitably. 

There is stiU another aspect of the situation peculiar to the 'SOs. 
By derogating the power of businessmen, the local pluralists uphold the 
merit of the status quo. A 1953 Survey Research Center survey of pub- 
lic attitudes toward big business imcovered a correlation: The higher 
big business is seen in the power and influence structure of the nation, 
the more probable is the inclination towards a reduction in its power.^ 
The logic of this psychological connection is that the more one wishes 
to augment the power of business, the less powerful it is seen to be. At 
least one strand in pluralist thinking follows that chain of logic; it is 
one of the underpinnings of Berle's argument for "corporate responsibil- 
ity" and related calls for business activism. 

And in the 'SOs, when for a variety of reasons, including the as- 
cendancy of the cold war and the consolidation of the labor movement, 
big business "dropped out of sight," it was much easier to think that 
businessmen had lost their power. Dahl notes that since 1899 mayors in 
New Haven have not been Economic Notables, whereas all mayors from 
1842 to 1897 had been of the upper economic class.^ One can hy- 
pothesize that by the 'SOs, with the industrial boom and the depression 
safely behind, businessmen had less need to intervene directly m com- 
mimity decisions. They were also, as Dahl points out, more concerned 
with decisions of national scope than previously,®^ as the coimtry, be- 

" Polsby, op, cit., p. 92. 

** Burton Fisher and Stephen Withey, Big Business as the People See It 
(Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1953), p. x. 

•Dahl, Who Governs?, pp. 12-14, 40. ^Ibid., p. 78. 
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' cause of depression, World War, and cold war, became more "national" 
than before in a parallel process. This hypothesis is not disproved, as the 
pluralists would like, by asserting that the burden of proof is on its pro- 
ponent. For a fair-minded investigation would consider that realm of po- 
tential proof as well as the contrary evidence. Why, then, has that realm 
not been explored? 

3. The case study approach to power location should not be dis- 
credited; but why are only certain cases studied? Sociologists and politi- 
cal scientists are not given to studying the processes of power within 
businesses, between business and labor, and between business and the 
conmiunity. Arthur Komhauser surmises "that some part of the reason 
lies in the aversion of top people in powerful organizations to seeing 
analyses published either of their organization's influence or the opera- 
tions of its leadership." ^ It is not necessary that this be entirely true; 
investigators need only suspect its truth to shy away from studies that 
would rock the cornucopia of grants and make it hard to "get along." 
Mills, too, in a footnote to The Power Elite, acknowledges some haze in 
his descriptions of behind-the-scenes exertion of power among economic, 
political, and military elites, and attributes this to the interests of those 
elites in concealing their power.^^ The kernel of the assertion here is em- 
pirical: that businessmen, for example, do not open their doors to investi- 
gators of power.®^ Evidence for or against this proposition could and 
should be mounted, and I strongly suspect it would prove correct. Mills' 
excuse is rooted in common political sense, and can also be tested. It 
remains for an enterprising sociologist to knock on the door. And if the 
door opened, would foundation support be readily available for the 
research — as available as it is, say, for studies of influence over political 
decisions in communities? 

4. Local pluralism speaks to still another need, one self-serving in 

*" Arthur Kornhauser, *Tower Relationships and the Role of the Social 
Scientist,*' in Komhauser (ed.), op, cit„ p. 195. 

•C. Wright MiUs, The Power Elite (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956), p. 363. 

''Neither are they known to be accommodating to investigators of much 
else about their corporations. Senator Kefauver*s antimonopoly subcommittee 
subpoenaed steel company cost figures, but the companies never complied. And I 
know of one instance in which an economist, with the approval of the Central 
Labor Council and the Chamber of Commerce of a large American city, tried 
to discover the extent to which automated equipment was being introduced by 
certain companies, only to be told repeatedly by executives of those companies, 
*'If we told you, our competitors would find out." 
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a more subtle sense. This is the need, especially urgent in these times of 
big decisions and small people, to allow the possibility of change. James 
Meisel among others has accused Mills of discouraging attempts to 
change the state of affairs by prophesying, in a self-fulfilling manner, 
their failure.®^ The pluralists, on the other hand, seem to save the valid- 
ity of politics by adducing the "slack." 

"Slack," notice, is not seen with regard to the scopes I have re- 
ferred to as important; it appears rather in the interstices of large scope 
power. The hypothesis is that, because many groups contend for power, 
there is therefore a "balance of power" which justly satisfies many exist- 
ing demands and permits the assertion of new ones. But different groups 
contending for supremacy does not mean that their respective powers 
balance out. 

The local pluralists assert or imply the contrary when they blame 
the apathetic for their apathy. For if power is easily accumulated, they 
indicate, it is only the will of the powerless that is lacking. Despite their 
methodological insistence on linking power with scope, at a crucial mo- 
ment they neglect the scope of power accessible to those without great 
resources. They are liberals, in that they affirm the validity of grass- 
roots interest-group politics, but their liberalism is deflected from the 
core of power over important scopes. 



THE URGENCY OF AN ALTERNATIVE 

What would an alternative theory require? First, a sense of which 
social decisions are important, in terms of their effects on people; and 
how to measure that importance. In most cases these will be "private,** 
not "public" decisions. Second, a notion of power that is rigorous yet 
dynamic — ^that describes the present, allows for change within the or- 
dered system of power, but also suggests the possibilities for transform- 
ing the large-scale structure of power (not just power with respect to 
small, discrete scopes). The pluralist approach neither describes the ex- 
perience of the present nor tolerates broad-gauged, structural change. 

A serious alternate outlook would single out just those scopes of 
power with respect to which the power balance must and can be shifted. 
We would ask. How can fundamental power relations be altered? — ^not. 
How is small-gauged influence exchanged in the nooks and crannies of 

*" James Meisel, The Myth of the Ruling Class. (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1958), pp. 360-65. 
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the established order? — and not just. Who runs things? We would inquire 
into the mechanisms of social control — ^that power that forestalls at- 
tempts at changing the distribution of power — as well as those of influ- 
ence, and into their limits as well. 

The problem of localized power was never academic. In the plural- 
ist version, the existing span of power relations is defended as essentially 
just In the standard stratification version, elites are exposed, but the 
zero-sum, probabilistic definition of power seems to preclude the possi- 
bility of democratically shared decision-making. The former speaks to 
celebration of the status quo or over-optimism, the second to despair. 

What is needed now, very practically, is a theory that speaks to a 
strategy for the growing movement of urban and rural poor, and that of 
students and intellectuals enraged by the quality of education and the 
ugliness of United States foreign policy. Such a theory would seek pres- 
sure points; would ask how resources accumulated by organization can 
be focused on those pressure points, and toward what ends, and with 
which allies who can lend which resources in exchange for what. It 
would look seriously at the tactic of withdrawing legitimacy and eco- 
nomic support from the going system and groping toward a new one in 
the midst of the old: Is this a first real assertion or an abdication of the 
potential power of the new movements? Answering these questions re- 
quires a serious rethinking of our notions of power and change. It 
should be plain that the matter is far more than academic. 
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The concept of power remains elusive despite the recent and prolific 
outpourings of case studies on community power. Its elusiveness is 
dramatically demonstrated by the regularity of disagreement as to the 
locus of community power between the sociologists and the political sci- 
entists. Sociologically oriented researchers have consistently found that 
power is highly centralized, while scholars trained in political science 
have just as regularly concluded that in ''their" communities power is 
widely diffused.^ Presumably, this explains why the latter group styles 
itself "pluralist," its counterpart "elitist." 

There seems no room for doubt that the sharply divergent findings 
of the two groups are the product, not of sheer coincidence, but of fun- 

^This paper is an outgrowth of a seminar in Problems of Power in Con- 
temporary Society, conducted jointly by the authors for graduate students and 
undergraduate majors in political science and economics. 

' Compare, for example, the sociological studies of Floyd Hunter, Community 
Power Structure (Chapel Hill, 1953); Roland Pellegrini and Charles H. Coates, 
"Absentee-Owned Corporations and Community Power Structure," American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 61 (March 1956), pp. 413-19; and Robert O. Schulze, 
"Economic Dominants and Conununity Power Structure,** American Sodologi- 
cal Review, Vol. 23 (February 1958), pp. 3-9; with political science studies of 
Wallace S. Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, Governing New York City (New York, 
1960); Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven, 1961); and Norton E. Long 
and George Belknap, "A Research Program on Leadership and Decision-Making 
in Metropolitan Areas** (New York, Governmental Affairs Institute, 1956). See 
also Nelson W. Polsby, "How to Study Community Power: The Pluralist Al- 
ternative,** Journal of Politics, Vol. 22 (August, 1960), pp. 474-84. 

source: The American Political Science Review, LVI, 4 (December, 1962), 
947-952. Reprinted with permission. 

Peter Bachrach is professor of political science, and Morton S. Baratz is 
professor of economics, at Bryn Mawr College. 
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damental differences in both their underlying assumptions and research 
methodology. The political scientists have contended that these differ- 
ences in findings can be explained by faulty approach and presup- 
positions of the sociologists. We contend with this paper that the pluralists 
themselves have not grasped the whole truth of the matter; that while 
their criticisms of the elitists are sound, they, like the elitists, utilize an 
approach and assumptions which predetermine their conclusions. Our 
argument is cast within the frame of our central thesis: that there are 
two faces of power, neither of which the sociologists see and only one of 
which the political scientists see. 



Against the elitist approach to power several criticisms may be, and 
have been, levelled.^ One has to do with its basic premise that in every 
human institution there is an ordered system of power, a ""power struc- 
ture" which is an integral part and the mirror image of the organiza- 
tion's stratification. This postulate the pluralists emphatically — and, to 
our mind, correctly — ^reject, on the ground that 

nothing categorical can be assumed about power in any commun- 
ity. ... If anything, there seems to be an unspoken notion among 
pluralist researchers that at bottom nobody dominates in a town, so that 
their first question is not likely to be, "Who runs this community?," but 
rather, "Does anyone at all run this community?" The first query is 
somewhat like, "Have you stopped beating your wife?,** in that virtually 
any response short of total unwillingness to answer will supply the re- 
searchers with a "power elite*' along the lines presupposed by the strati- 
fication theory.^ 

Equally objectionable to the pluralists — and to us — ^is the sociolo- 
gists' hypothesis that the power structure tends to be stable over time. 

Pluralists hold that power may be tied to issues, and issues can be 
fleeting or persistent, provoking coalitions among interest groups and 
citizens, ranging in their duration from momentary to semi-permanent. 
... To presume that the set of coalitions which exists in the com- 
munity at any given time is a timelessly stable aspect of social structure 
is to introduce systematic inaccuracies into one's description of social 
reality.* 

A third criticism of the elitist model is that it wrongly equates re- 
puted with actual power: 

■ See especially N. W^. Polsby, op, ciL, p. 475f . * Ibid., p. 476. 
• Ibid., pp. 478-79. 
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If a man's major life work is banking, the pluralist presumes he will 
spend his time at the bank, and not in manipulating conununity 
decisions. This presumption holds until the banker's activities and partic- 
ipations indicate otherwise. ... If we presume that the banker is 
"really** engaged in running the community, there is practically no way 
of disconfirming this notion, even if it is totally erroneous. On the other 
hand, it is easy to spot the banker who really does run community 
affairs when we presume he does not, because his activities will make 
this fact apparent.^ 

This is not an exhaustive bill of particulars; there are flaws other 
than these in the sociological model and methodology'' — ^including 
some which the pluralists themselves have not noticed. But to go into 
this would not materially serve our current purposes. Suffice it simply to 
observe that whatever the merits of their own approach to power, the 
pluralists have effectively exposed the main we^cnesses of the elitist 
model. 

As the foregomg quotations make clear, the pluralists concentrate 
their attention, not upon the sources of power, but its exercise. Power to 
them means "participation in decision-making" ^ and can be analyzed 
only after ''careful examination of a series of concrete decisions." ' As a 
result, the pluralist researcher is uninterested in the reputedly powerful. 
His concerns instead are to (a) select for study a number of "key" as 
opposed to "routine" political decisions, (b) identify the people who 
took an active part in the decision-making process, (c) obtain a full ac- 
count of their actual behavior while the policy conflict was being re- 
solved, and (d) determine and analyze the specific outcome of the con- 
flict. 

The advantages of this approach, relative to the elitist alternative, 
need no further exposition. The same may not be said, however, about 
its defects — ^two of which seem to us to be of fundamental importance. 
One is that the model takes no account of the fact that power may be, 
and often is, exercised by confining the scope of decision-making to rela- 
tively "safe" issues. The other is that the model provides no objective 

•Ibid., pp. 480-81. 

^ See especially Robert A. Dahl, "A Critique of the Ruling-Elite Model*** The 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 52 (June 1958), pp. 463-69; and 
Lawrence J. R. Herson, '*In the Footsteps of Community Power,** The Ameri' 
am Political Science Review, Vol. 55 (December 1961), pp. 817-31. 

'This definition originated with Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, 
Power and Society (New Haven, 1950), p. 75. 

'Robert A. Dahl, "A Critique of the Ruling-Elite Model,'* loc. cit., p. 466. 
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criteria for distinguishing between '"important" and ''unimportant" is- 
sues arising in the political arena. 

II 

There is no gainsaying that an analysis grounded entirely upon 
what is specific and visible to the outside observer is more "scientific" 
than one based upon pure speculation. To put it another way, 

If we can get our social life stated in terms of activity, and of 
nothing else, we have not indeed succeeded in measuring it, but we have 
at least reached a foundation upon which a coherent system of measure- 
ments can be built up. . . . We shall cease to be blocked by the inter- 
vention of unmeasurable elements, which claim to be themselves the real 
causes of all that is happening, and which by their spook-like arbitrari- 
ness make impossible any progress toward dependable knowledge.^<^ 

The question is, however, how can one be certain in any given situation 
that Uie "unmeasurable elements" are inconsequential, are not of deci- 
sive importance? Cast in slightly different terms, can a sound concept of 
power be predicated on the assumption that power is totally embodied 
and fully reflected in "concrete decisions" or in activity bearing directly 
upon their making? 

We think not. Of course power is exercised when A participates in 
the making of decisions that affect B. But power is also exercised when 
A devotes his energies to creating or reinforcing social and political 
values and institutional practices that limit the scope of the political 
process to public consideration of only those issues which are compara- 
tively innocuous to A. To the extent that A succeeds in doing this, B is 
prevented, for all practical purposes, from bringing to the fore any issues 
that might in their resolution be seriously detrimental to A's set of pref- 
erences.^^ 

Situations of this kind are conunon. Consider, for example, the 

"Arthur Bentlcy, The Process of Government (Chicago, 1908), p. 202, 
quoted in Polsby, op. cii,, p. 481 n. 

"As is perhaps self-evident, there are similarities in both faces of power. 
In each, A participates in decisions and thereby adversely affects B. But there is 
an important difference between the two: in the one case, A openly participates; 
in the other, he participates only in the sense that he works to sustain those val- 
ues and rules of procedure that help him keep certain issues out of the public 
domain. True enough, participation of the second kind may at times be overt; 
that is the case, for instance, in cloture fights in the Congress. But the point is 
that it need not be. In fact, when the maneuver is most successfully executed, it 
neither involves nor can be identified with decisions arrived at on specific issues. 
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case — surely not unfamiliar to this audience— of the discontented fac- 
ulty member in an academic institution headed by a tradition-bound 
executive. Aggrieved about a long-standing policy around which a 
strong vested interest has developed, the professor resolves in the pri- 
vacy of his office to launch an attack upon the policy at the next faculty 
meeting. But, when the moment of truth is at hand, he sits frozen in si- 
lence. Why? Among the many possible reasons, one or more of these 
could have been of crucial importance: (a) the professor was fearful 
that his intended action would be interpreted as an expression of his dis- 
loyalty to the institution; or (b) he decided that, given the beliefs and 
attitudes of his colleagues on the faculty, he would almost certainly con- 
stitute on this issue a minority of one; or (c) he concluded that, given 
the nature of the law-making process in the institution, his proposed 
remedies would be pigeonholed permanently. But whatever the case, the 
central point to be made is the same: to the extent that a person or 
group — consciously or unconsciously—- creates or reinforces barriers to 
the pubUc airing of policy conflicts, that person or group has power. Or, 
as Professor Schattschneider has so admirably put it: 

.«« All forms of political organization have a bias in favor of the exploita- 
tion of some kinds of conflict and the suppression of others because 
organization is the mobilization of bias. Some issues are organized into 
politics while others organized out.^^ 

Is such bias not relevant to the study of power? Should not the stu- 
dent be continuously alert to its possible existence in the human institu- 
tion that he studies, and be ever prepared to examine the forces which 
brought it into being and sustain it? Can he safely ignore the possibility, 
for instance, that an individual or group in a conmiunity participates 
more vigorously in supporting the nopdecision-making process than in 
participating in actual decisions within the process? Stated differendy, 
can the researcher overlook the chance that some person or association 
could limit decision-making to relatively non-controversial matters, by 
influencing community values and political procedures and rituals, not- 
withstanding that there are in the community serious but latent power 
conflicts? ^^ To do so is, in our judgment, to overlook the less apparent, 
but nonetheless extremely important, face of power. 

"E.E. Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign People (New Yoric, 1960), 
p. 71. 

"Dahl partially concedes this point when he observes ("A Critique of the 
Ruling-Elite Model,** pp. 468-69) that **one could argue that even in a society 
like ours a ruling elite might be so influential over ideas, attitudes, and opinions 
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In his critique of the "ruling-elite model," Professor Dahl argues 
that *the hypothesis of the existence of a ruling elite can be strictly 
tested only if . . . [t]here is a fair sample of cases involving key polit- 
ical decisions in which the preferences of the hypothetical ruling elite 
run counter to those of any other likely group that might be suggest- 
ed." ^* With this assertion we have two complaints. One we have al- 
ready discussed, viz., in^enroneously assuming that power is solely re- 
flected in concrete decisions, Dahl thereby excludes the possibility that 
in the commimity in question there is a group capable of ^eventing con- 
tests from arising on issues of importance to it. Beyond that, however, 
by ignoring the less apparent face of power Dahl and those who accept 
his pluralist approach are unable adequately to differentiate between a 
"key" and a "routine" political decision. 

Nelson Polsby, for example, proposes that "by pre-selecting as is- 
sues for study those which are generally agreed to be significant, plural- 
ist researchers can test stratification theory." ^^ He is silent, however, 
on how the researcher is to determine what issues are "generally agreed 
to be significant," and on how the researcher is to appraise the reliability 
of the agreement. In fact, Polsby is guilty here of the same fault he him- 
self has found with elitist methodology: by presupposing that in any 
community there are significant issues in the political arena, he takes for 
granted the very question which is in doubt. He accepts as issues what 
are reputed to be issues. As a result, his findings are fore-ordained. For 
even if there is no "truly" significant issue in the community under 
study, there is every likelihood that Polsby (or any like-minded re- 
searcher) will find one or some and, after careful study, reach the ap- 
propriate pluralistic conclusions.^® 

that a kind of false consensus wiU exist — not the phony consensus of a terroristic 
totalitarian dictatorship but the manipulated and superficially self-imposed ad- 
herence to the norms and goals of the elite by broad sections of a community. 
. . . This objection points to the need to be circumspect in interpreting the evi- 
dence.** But that he largely misses our point is clear from the succeeding sen- 
tence: **Yet here, too, it seems to me that the hypothesis cannot be satisfactorily 
confirmed without something equivalent to the test I have proposed,*' and that is 
**by an examination of a series of concrete cases where key decisions are 
made. . • •** 

"0/7. c//., p. 466. "0/7. ci7., p. 478. 

"As he points out, the expectations of the pluralist researchers **have sel- 
dom been disappointed.** (Ibid,, p. 477). 
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Dahl's definition of ''key political issues" in his essay on the ruling- 
elite model is open to the same criticism. He states that it is ''a necessary 
although possibly not a sufficient condition that the [key] issue should in- 
volve actual disagreement in preferences among two or more groups." ^^ 
In our view, this is an inadequate characterization of a "key political 
issue," simply because groups can have disagreements in preferences on 
unimportant as well as on important issues. Elite preferences which 
border on the indifferent are certainly not significant in determining 
whether a monoUthic or polylithic distribution of power prevails in a 
given community. Usiug Dahl's definition of "key political issues," the 
researcher would have little difficulty in finding such in practically any 
commimity; and it would not be surprising then if he ultimately con- 
cluded that power iq the community was widely diffused. 

The distinction between important and unimportant issues, we b^ 
lieve, cannot be made intelligendy in the absence of an analysis of the 
"mobilization of bias" in the community; of the dominant values and the 
political myths, rituals, and institutions which tend to favor the vested 
interests of one or more groups, relative to others. Armed with this 
knowledge, one could conclude that any challenge to the predominant 
values or to the established "rules of the game" would constitute an 
"important" issue; all else, unimportant. To be sure, judgments of this 
kind cannot be entirely objective. But to avoid making them in a study 
of power is both to neglect a highly significant aspect of power and 
thereby to undermine the only sound basis for discriminating between 
"key" and "routine" decisions. In effect, we contend, the pluralists have 
made each of these mistakes; that is to say, they have done just that for 
which Kaufman and Jones so severely taxed Floyd Hunter: they have 
begun "their structure at the mezzanine without showing us a lobby or 
foundation," ^^ Le., they have begun by studying the issues rather than 
the values and biases that are built into the political system and that, for 
the student of power, give real meaning to those issues which do enter 
the political arena. 



IV 

There is no better fulcrum for our critique of the pluralist model 
than Dahl*s recent study of power in New Haven.^* 

" Op. cit., p. 467. 

''Herbert Kaufman and Victor Jones, 'The Mystery of Power,*' PubUc Ad- 
ministration Review, Vol, 14 (Summer 1954), p. 207. 

"Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven, 1961). 
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At the outset it may be observed that Dahl does nyt attempt in this 
work to define his concept, "key political decision.** In asking whether 
the "Notables" of New Haven are "influential overtly or covertly in the 
making of government decisions," he simply states that he will examine 
"three different 'issue-areas' in which important public decisions are 
made: nominations by the two political parties, urban redevelopment, 
and public education." These choices are justified on the grounds that 
"nominations determine which persons will hold public office. The New 
Haven redevelopment program measured by its cost — ^present and po- 
tential — ^is the largest in the country. Public education, aside from its in- 
trinsic importance, is the costliest item in the city's budget." Therefore, 
Dahl concludes, "It is reasonable to expect • • . that the relative influ- 
ence over public officials wielded by Uie . • . Notables would be re- 
vealed by an examination of their participation in these three areas of 
activity." 20 

The difficulty with this latter statement is that it is evident from 
Dahl's own account that the Notables are in fact uninterested in two of 
the three "key" decisions he has chosen. In regard to the public school 
issue, for example, Dahl points out that many of the Notables live in the 
suburbs and that those who do live in New Haven choose in the main to 
send their children to private schools. "As a consequence," he writes, 
"their interest in the public schools is ordinarily rather slight." ^^ 
Nominations by the two political parties as an important "issue-area" is 
somewhat analogous to Uie public schools, in that the apparent lack of 
interest among the Notables in this issue is partially accounted for by 
their suburban residence — because of which they are disqualified from 
holding public office in New Haven. Indeed, Dahl himself concedes that 
with respect to both these issues the Notables are largely indifferent: 
"Business leaders might ignore the public schools or the political parties 
without any sharp awareness that their indifference would hurt their 
pocketbooks . . ." He goes on, however, to say that 

the prospect of profound changes [as a result of the urban-redevelop- 
ment program] in ownership, physical layout, and usage of property in 
the downtown area and the effects of these changes on the conmiercial 
and industrial prosperity of New Haven were all related in an obvious 
way to the daily concerns of businessmen.^^ 

Thus, if one believes — as Professor Dahl did when he wrote his critique 
of the ruling-elite model — ^that an issue, to be considered as important, 

•/61V/., p. 64. "Ibid,, p. 70. "/6W., p. 71. 
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should involve actual disagreement in preferences among two or more 
groups," ^ then clearly he has now for all practical purposes written off 
public education and party nominations as key "'issue-areas." But this 
point aside, it appears somewhat dubious at best that ''the relative influ- 
ence over public officials wielded by the Social Notables" can be re- 
vealed by an examination of their nonparticipation in areas in which 
they were not interested. 

Furthermore, we would not rule out the possibility that even on 
those issues to which they appear indifferent, the Notables may have a 
significant degree of indirect influence. We would suggest, for example, 
that although they send their children to private schools, the Notables 
do recognize that public school expenditures have a direct bearing upon 
their own tax UabiUties. This being so, and given their strong representa- 
tion on the New Haven Board of Finance,^^ the expectation must be 
that it is in their direct interest to play an active role in fiscal policy- 
making, in the establishment of the educational budget in particular. But 
as to diis, Dahl is silent: he inquires not at all into either the decisions 
made by the Board of Finance with respect to education nor into their 
impact upon the public schools.^^ Let it be understood clearly that in 
making these points we are not attempting to refute Dahl*s contenticm 
that the Notables lack power in New Haven. What we are saying, how- 
ever, is that this conclusion is not adequately supported by his analysis 
of the "issue-areas" of public education and party nominations. 

The same may not be said of redevelopment. This issue is by any 
reasonable standard important for purposes of determining whether 
New Haven is ruled by "the hidden hand of an economic elite." *• For 
the Economic Notables have taken an active interest in the program 



" Op. cit,, p. 467. 

** Who Goyerns?, p. 82. Dahl points out that *'the main policy thrust of the 
Economic Notables is to oppose tax increases; this leads them to oppose ex- 
penditures for anything more than minimal traditional city services. In this effort 
their two most effective weapons ordinarily are the mayor and the Board of 
Finance. The policies of the Notables are most easily achieved under a strong 
mayor if his policies coincide with theirs or under a weak mayor if they have 
the support of the Board of Finance. . . . New Haven mayors have continued 
to find it expedient to create confidence in their financial policies among busi- 
nessmen by appointing them to the Board.** (pp. 81-2) 

*Dahl does discuss in general terms (pp. 79-84) changes in the level of 
tax rates and assessments in past years, but not actual decisions of the Board 
of Finance or their effects on the public school system. 

"/W</., p. 124. 
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and, beyond that, the socio-economic implications of it are not neces- 
sarily in harmony with the basic interests and values of businesses and 
businessmen. 

In an effort to assure that the redevelopment program would be ac- 
ceptable to what he dubbed ''the biggest muscles*' in New Haven, Mayor 
Lee created the Citizens Action Conmiission (CAC) and appointed to it 
primarily representatives of the economic elite. It was given the function 
of overseeing the work of the mayor and other officials involved in re- 
development, and, as well, the responsibility for organizing and en- 
couraging citizens' participation in the program throug|h an extensive 
conmiittee system. 

In order to weigh the relative influence of the mayor, other key offi- 
cials, and the members of the CAC, Dahl reconstructs "all the important 
decisions on redevelopment and renewal between 19S0-S8 . . . [to] 
determine which individuals most often initiated the proposals that were 
finally adopted or most often successfully vetoed the proposals of the 
others." ^^ The results of this test indicate that the mayor and his devel- 
opment administrator were by far the most influential, and that the 
"muscles" on the Conmiission, excepting in a few trivial instances, 
"never directly initiated, opposed, vetoed, or altered any proposal 
brought before them. . . ." ^^ 

This finding is, in our view, unreliable, not so much because Dahl 
was compelled to make a subjective selection of what constituted impor- 
tant decisions within what he felt to be an important "issue-area," as be- 
cause the finding was based upon an excessively narrow test of influence. 
To measure relative influence solely in terms of the ability to initiate and 
veto proposals is to ignore the possible exercise of influence or power in 
limiting the scope of mitiation. How, that is to say, can a judgment be 
made as to the relative influence of Mayor Lee and the CAC without 
knowing (through prior study of the political and social views of all 
concerned) the proposals that Lee did not make because he anticipated 
that they would provoke strenuous opposition and, perhaps, sanctions 
on the part of the CAC? 2» 

"Ibid. "A rough test of a person's overt or covert influence," Dahl states 
in the first section of the book, **is the frequency with which he successfully 
initiates an important policy over the opposition of others, or vetoes policies ini- 
tiated by pthers, or initiates a policy where no opposition appears." (p. 66) 

"/^lU, p. 131. 

*Dahl is, of course, aware of the '*law of anticipated reactions.** In the 
case of the mayor's relationship with the CAC, Dahl notes that Lee was "par- 
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In sum, since he does not recognize both faces of power, Dahl is in 
no position to evaluate the relative influence or power of the initiator 
and decision-maker, on the one hand, and of Uiose persons, on the 
other, who may have been indirectly instrumental in preventing poten- 
tially dangerous issues from being raised.^^ As a result, he unduly em- 
phasizes the importance of initiating, deciding, and vetoing, and in the 
process casts the pluralist conclusions of his study into serious doubt 



We have contended in this paper that a fresh approach to the study 
of power is called for, an approach based upon a recognition of the two 
faces of power. Under this approach the researcher would begin — not, 
as does the sociologist who asks, ''Who rules?" nor as does the pluralist 
who asks, "Does anyone have power?" — but by investigating the partic- 
ular "mobilization of bias" in the institution under scrutiny. Then, having 
analyzed the dominant values, the myths and the established political 
procedures and rules of the game, he would make a careful inquiry into 
which persons or groups, if any, gain from the existing bias and which, if 
any, are handicapped by it. Next, he would investigate the dynamics of 
nondecision-making; that is, he would examine the extent to which and 
the manner in which the status quo oriented persons and groups influ- 

ticularly skillful in estimating what the CAC could be expected to support or re- 
ject.** (p. 137). However, Dahl was not interested in analyzing or appraising to 
what extent the CAC limited Lee*s freedom of action. Because of his restricted 
concept of power, Dahl did not consider that the CAC might in this respect 
have exercised power. That the CAC did not initiate or veto actual proposals 
by the mayor was to Dahl evidence enough that the CAC was virtually powerless; 
it might as plausibly be evidence that the CAC was (in itself or in what it rep- 
resented) so powerful that Lee ventured nothing it would find worth quarreling 
with. 

"^The fact that the initiator of decisions also refrains — ^because he antici- 
pates adverse reactions — from initiating other proposals does not obviously lessen 
the power of the agent who limited his initiative powers. Dahl missed this point: 
'*It is,** he writes, "all the more improbable, then, that a secret cabal of Notables 
dominates the public life of New Haven through means so clandestine that not 
one of the fifty prominent citizens interviewed in the course of this study — 
citizens who had participated extensively in various decisions — ^hinted at the ex- 
istence of such a cabal. . .** (p. 185). 

In conceiving of elite domination exclusively in the form of a conscious cabal 
exercising the power of decision-making and vetoing, he overlooks a mpre subtle 
form of domination; one in which those who actually dominate are not conscious 
of it themselves, simply because their position of dominance has never seriously 
been challenged. 
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ence those community values and those political institutions (as, e,g,, 
the unanimity "rule" of New York City*s Board of Estimate ^^) which 
tend to limit the scope of actual decision-making to "safe'' issues. Fi- 
nally, using his knowledge of the restrictive face of power as a founda- 
tion for analysis and as a standard for distinguishing between "key" and 
"routine" political decisions, the researcher would, after the manner of 
the pluralists, analyze participation in decision-making of concrete 
issues. 

We reject in advance as unimpressive the possible criticism that 
this approach to the study of power is likely to prove fruitless because it 
goes beyond an investigation of what is objectively measurable. In react- 
ing against the subjective aspects of the sociological model of power, the 
pluraUsts have, we believe, made the mistake of discarding "unmeasur- 
able elements" as unreal. It is ironical that, by so doing, they have ex- 
posed themselves to the same fundamental criticism they have so force- 
fully levelled against the elitists: their approach to and assumptions 
about power predetermine their findmgs and conclusions. 

^ Sayre and Kaufman, op, cit,, p. 640. For perceptive study of the ''mobil- 
ization of bias** in a rural American community, see Arthur Vidich and Joseph 
Bensman, Small Town in Mass Society (Princeton, 1958). 
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The New Democracy 
of the Behaviorahsts 



The jourji£licles in this section are all critical o f what 
they regard as an unsuccessful attempt on the part of the 
beha vioralists to reconstruct the meaning of democracy. 
It is the contention of these articles that rather than re- 
Statin g or reinterpreting democracy as an unrealized ide al, 
though a worthy one, the be havioralists have rejected thi s 
tradition al viewpo int. Instead t hey have become apoU 
ogists for the existing oligarchical system , justifying the 
rule^y the Jew not in the name of a naturcd superiority 
but in the name of a new "democracy." 
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One of the most salutary results of this vast accumulation 
of data on politics has been to discredit the older speculative 
theorists and utopia-makers.^-CHARLES beard, 1908 

The fact that traditional political theory has been held recently in low 
esteem can be traced in part to the extension of scientific methods to the 
study of society. At times this has led to a wholesale rejection of the 
older subject as value-laden and imscientific.^ But a number of more 
sophisticated political scientists have seen some value in the work of 
speculative political theorists and have condemned, not political theory 
as such, but a philosophical approach to questions which they thought 
could best be answered in a more scientific manner. After paying some 

^The general position was well put by Charles Merriam: 'Politics, in short, 
faces the common problem of passing from rule of thumb to more precise meas- 
urement, from the art to the science*, quoted in Eulau, Eldersveld, and Janowitz 
(ed.), Political Behaviour, a Reader in Theory and Research (The Free Press, 
Glencoe, 1956), p. 274. This view is evident throughout this work. For discus- 
sion of it, see B. Crick, The American Science of Politics (Routledge, London, 
1959). 

Some writers have a practical and simple view of political theory, as in this 
statement from William A. Glazer: *Many of the problems now besetting the 
world arise from the fact that physicists and engineers know how to combine 
theory and fact more efficiently than do political scientists and policy makers.* 
The Types and Uses of Political Theory', Social Research, Autunm 1955, p. 292. 
The general methodological questions raised by these views and by some of the 
claims of the voting behaviour researchers, e.g. Lazarsfeld, are not, however, 
the subject of this paper. 

source: Political Studies, XI, 2 (1963), 156-177. Reprinted with permis- 
sion of Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Graeme Duncan is senior lecturer in politics at Monash University, Victoria, 
Australia. Steven Lukes is a Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford University. 
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homage to the older theory, they have argued that its abstract notions 
and principles misdescribe the ways in which men behave and societies 
function. As a result, attempts have been made to confront certain tra- 
ditional theories with the facts of political life, and to carry throug|h a 
substantial revision of these theories. Nowhere has this confrontation 
and revision advanced further than in the field of democratic the ory, 
which has been examined from the new perspective afforded by research 
into voting behaviour. Armed with material from the voting studies, 
T^er nard Bere| §^n and Others have hastened to declare that past demo- 
cratic theory is in many respects patently unrealistic and have tried 
therefore to produce a new and more adequate theory of democracy.^ 
Berelson, probably the most influential of these writers, has soug|ht 
explicitly to confront normative theory with empirical research, to their 
mutual advantage. He suggests in particular that political theorists 

mi^t explore the relevance, the implications, and the meaning of such 
empirical facts as are contained in this and similar studies. Political 
theory written with reference to practice has the advantage that its 
categories are the categories in which political life really occurs . . . 
empirical research can help to clarify the standards and correct the 
empirical presuppositions of normative theory .^ 

Such an aim sounds unexceptionable and, if fulfilled, might be expected 
to increase men's understanding of society. It is not our intention to 
deny that voting behaviour research can be useful in this respect, 
althouglh its results do seem to have been disappointingly meagre. But 

'We are mainly concerned with those who give detailed consideration to 
empirical findings in reformulating democratic theory. The main references are: 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, Voting (University of Chicago Press, 1954), 
especially chapter 14 (hereafter referred to as Berelson (1)); i^- R<»iy| « ^n, *Dem - 
ocratjg Th^ry ""^ Public Opinion* . Public Opinion Quarterly vol. 16, Autunm 
1952, and reprinted in Eulau et aL, op, cit., pp. 107-15 (hereafter, Berelson (2)); 
Milne and Mackenzie, Marginal Seat, 1955 (The Hansard Society for Parlia- 
mentary Government, 1958), chapter 13 : S. M. Lip set. Political Man (Heinemann, 
London, 1960), passim; and R.A. DahL 'Hierarchy, Democracy and Bargaining 
in Politics and Economics*, reprinted in^ulau et aL, op, cit,, pp. 83-90. See also: 
Talcott Parsons, 'Voting and the Equilibrium of the American Political System', 
and Eugene Burdick, Tolitical Theory and the Voting Studies*, in American Vot- 
ing Behaviour, ed. Burdick and Brodbeck (The Free Press, Glencoe, 1960), chap- 
ters 4 and 6; J. A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (Allen & \ 
Unwin, 1950) 3rd edn., part iv; J. P. Plamenatz, 'Electoral Studies and Dcm- • 
ocraUc Theory*, Political Studies, vol. vi, 1958, pp. 1-9; and W. H. Morris-Jones, I 
*In Defence of Apathy*, Political Studies, vol. ii, 1954, pp. 25-37. 

•Berelson (1), op, cit„ p. 306. 
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we do wish to argue that the actual revision of democratic theory that 
has been attempted has considerably less justification than Berelson's 
general statement might suggest. In the first place, the writers with 
whom we are concerned misunderstand the nature of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century democratic theories,^ which were not, nor did they 
purport to be, descriptions of the way in which people actually behaved. 
Moreover, the older theories are not usually considered in sufficient 
detail to show which theorists are being subjected to criticism. In the 
second place, the new theory of democracy, which seems to be founded 
upon facts, has serious though hidden shortcomings. It is, as we hope to 
show in the second part, loosely formulated and sometimes superficial, 
and it rests upon a vague notion of equilibrium and a priori assum ptions 
about the self-adjusting powers of the 'system '. In the face of the failu re 
of men to meet the classical norms, it provides a new set of norms, the 
chief among them <^a^^ which are much closer to realization in 
present-day America and 'Britain. Those whom we describe as theorists 
of the new democracy are not all equally inadequate and complacent, 
but they use similar arguments and the general direction of their thought 
is towards an easy acceptance of the existing order. This, as we will 
suggest in the final section, is partly due to their fear of ideology and 
resulting preoccupation with the supposed conditions of a stable and 
non-totalitarian political system, which leads them to reject outright the 
old democratic vision of a community of participating members, in its 
various forms. Not only are the stated reasons for such a rejection 
inadequate; it can still reasonably be argued that the realization of this 
vision, in one form or another, remains a desir^Me goal of social and 
political activi ty. 



There are a number of different strands in classical democratic 
theory and it cannot therefore be characterized simply. Its major ex- 
ponents differ over both the institutional requirements for democracy 
and the arguments which can best be urged in its favour. It is true to 
say, however, that in general a democratic society is treated as one in 
which all the citizens (the peop l e) conti nuo usly and activ <*ly p^ftjfijpatft 

'There are, of course, dangers in generalizing in this way, and we hope to 
bring out some of the differences as our argument develops. The main works 
considered are Rousseau's Social Contract, James Mill's Essay on Government 
and J. S. Mill's Representative Government. 
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i n the various community affairs, and above all in political affairs.^ A 
democratic society, whether conceived on the Cireek mod61, as by 
Rousseau, or on a national basis, as by John Stuart Mill, is pre- 
eminently a society marked by wide discussion and consultation, so that 
the whole people know the reasons for political decisions through taking 
part directly or indirectly in their formulation. J. S. Mill, whom we 
choose as the central democratic theorist because of his concern with 
representative government, as well as for his clarity, put the argument 
for widespread participation clearly. He wrote that 

the only government which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of the 
social state is one in which the whole people participate; that any partic- 
ipation, even in the smallest public function, is useful; that the participa- 
tion should everywhere be as great as the general degree of improvement 
of the commimity will allow, and that nothing less can be ultimately 
desirable than the admission of all to a share in the sovereign power of 
the state.* 

Mill proclaimed the need for general participation in a wide variety of 
affairs, not all of which were specifically political, and related this to his 
ideal of self-development. 

The extension of the franchise and frequent elections, which have 
been central demands at least in English and American democratic 
theory, were supported for a number of reasons: that only the vote can 
reveal the general interest of the community; that it is a natural right, or 
a right deriving from the rendering of services; that powerful groups or 
interests must be absorbed into society rather than driven into violent 
action against established institutions; that the vote is necessary for self- 
protection; and that it, along with other forms of participation in the life 
of the nation, elevates those who possess it.^ The most important for the 

* Participation was not always limited to specifically political activities. Mill, 
in particular, wrote in The Political Economy that *all classes of the community, 
down to the very lowest, should have much to do for themselves and should be 
encouraged to manage as many as possible of their joint concerns by voluntary 
co-operation*. 

* Representative Government (Everyman), p. 217. 

^This is not an exhaustive list of the arguments which have been urged in 
support of democracy. Others might be added: e.g., that the vote is a good means 
of informing the government of specific areas of dissatisfaction, that the expertise 
of administrators can be controlled by the wisdom of the plain man, that the 
election allows the government to calculate the limits to its possible activity, and 
80 on. 
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purposes of our analysis are the last two, which are also those least 
objectionable to modem democratic thinkers.® 

te^UtUitarians, disturbed at the ease with which governments 
became the property of 'sinister interests', developed one of the char- 
acteristic democratic arguments. The most di£5cult problem for govern- 
ment (which arises naturally from their psychological premises) is that 
of 'restraining those in whose hands are lodged the powers necessary for 
the protection of all, from making a bad use of it'.^ Assuming that self- 
preference is unrestrained by social feelings, the only means of bringing 
about a rough identity between the interests of community and ruler are 
'artiiScial' — ^widening the electorate and limiting the duration of govern- 
mental power by frequent elections. JN S. Mill , who believed like his 
father in the natural tendency of rulers to misuse their power, traced this 
tendency to a deficiency of understanding rather than to mere ill-will 
and selfishness. Rulgrs_^ e^less ill-disposed than ignor ant. Only the man 
himself can adequately judge and safeguard his own interests — 'in the 
absence of its natural defenders, the interest of the excluded is always in 
danger of being overlooked'.^^ Constant vigilance and general participa- 
tion ensure that all interests will be considered and thus that greater 
justice will prevail in the settlement of claims. 

For the younger Mill, however, the franchise was more than a 
weapon against arbitrary power and a means whereby each group could 
ensure that its claims were adequately considered. Althoug|h he feared 
that an enfranchised working class would misuse its powers and sug- 
gested certain safeguards to secure the authority of the enlightened, he 
had great faith in t he_civilizing effects of political participation j tself . He 
described the franchise as 'a potent instnmient of mental improvement* 
and followed Tocqueville in explaining the conscientious citizenship of 
the Americans by their democratic institutions. Self-government ^ is in 
tkjg fpnyp QPif-spgtainii^g- through the posscssiou of legal rights men 
become capable of properly exercising them and thus they approach that 
moral autonomy which is the true end of life. 

'Political sociology has not eliminated the tendency to argue the case for 
democracy in the old terms, though some space may be given to 4Ute theorists, 
e.g., Mosca and Pareto, in passing. Cf. J. H. Hallowell, The Moral Foundation of 
Democracy (University of Chicago Press, 1954); N. Micklem, The Idea of Lib- 
eral Democracy (London, 1957), A. Ross, Why Democracy! (Massachusetts, 
1952), for a restatement of some of the traditional arguments. Christian beliefs 
are important in the first two of these. 

* James Mill, Essay on Government (Cambridge, 1937), p. 6. 

^Representative Government, p. 209. 
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Those who have, like Mill and Rousseau, gone beyond self- 
protection and the possibility of peaceful change as the chief advantages 
of the democratic form of government, have tended to speak in terms of 
man's realization of some characteristic excellence. The democratic 
society is the good society, bringing out the best in men; democracy, as 
Lindsay said, is a theory of society as well as a theory of government 
Rousseau, who idealizes only direct or 'populistic' democracy, elimi- 
nates conflict, since when men rationally seek the common good, which 
is ascertainable, there are no possible grounds for disagreement between 
them; whereas Mill pictures a community of critical, restless, dissatisfied 
individuals, constantly questioning one another's principles in the pur- 
suit of truth and the general happiness. They evaluate differently 'long 
debates^jdigcussion and tumult'. 

[otingj as the chief institutional means of participation, becomes 
of crucial importance. It is conceived, not as a spasmodic or casual act, 
but as one in which rationality and disinterestedness are manifest. 
Rousseau wrote that when the people are called to vote upon a law, 
what 'it' is asked 'is not exactly whether it approves or rejects the 
proposal, but whether it is in conformity with the general will, which is 
their will. Each man in giving his vote states his opinion on that point, 
and the general will is found by counting the votes'.^^ Mill had a 
similarly high conception of the act of voting, though it is not linked so 
strongly with the notion of an ascertainable common good. In his words, 
'the voter is under an absolute moral obligation to consider the interests 
of the public, not his private, advantage and to give his vote, to the best 
of his judgment, exactly as he would be bound to do if he were the sole 
voter and the election depended upon him alone'.^^ 

To the eig ht eenth- and nineteenth-century democratic theoris ts, 

vnting was perhaps the r\ti7er\\ most imporfant pgf, ^p which the p eople 

as a whole wer^ to reveal their political energy and virtue. It was to be 
the nilmififltinn nf Inng, thoughtful, and fair consideration of the 
releviuiLissues. But these writers never claimed to be simply describing 
existing reality, for they were elaborating, at least in part, a set of ideals 
for a democratic society, which were also meant to be operative ideals 
for their own times. They have been taken to task, however, for 'Utopian- 
ism' and for making demands on the ordinary man that are impossible 
and indeed undesirable. Research into voting behavior — ^who votes. 



u 



The Social Contract (Everyman), p. 88. 
Representative Government, p. 300. 
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how and why? who does not vote and why not? — ^would seem to have 
confirmed abundantly the old impressionistic conservative arguments 
about the 'bovine stupidity' and the 'heavy, lumpish acquiescence' of the 
mass electorate and to have shown the democratic hope to be a mere 
delusion, Hag^H nn falgft intplli^rtiiaiifif ^<;Riipip^J9 ns about hiffl fian na- 

lure. 

The voting studies ^^ generally agree in showing that the voters fail 
to satisfy most of the traditional requirements of democracy. This is, 
perhaps, not too surprising, but detailed documentation of voting be- 
haviour by panel study is certainly of value in confirming suspicions. 
Berelson^es a^mposite list of the qualities demanded/^the older 
democratic theorists and confrbnts'TScm ^ witE~lB g^ actual qualities as 
revealed in the opinion surveys. Involvement, participation, and the 
sharing of responsibility were held to be virtues; disinterest and apathy 
were not approved. In fact, the evidence, says Berelson, shows that less 
than one-third of the electorate is really interested in politics, many vote 
without real involvement, open discussion and motives for participation 
are almost non-existent. Secondly, knowledge and information are 
inadequate. 'One persistent conclusion is that the public is not particu- 
larly well-informed about the specific issues of the day'.^^ Even when 
voters are well-informed, their knowledge reinforces inclinations more 
than it contributes to a 'free' decision. Nor do voters seem to vote on 
principles, of whatever kind, which they have considered carefully, and 
the standards which they do use are often irrelevant to 'the major prob- 
lems of the age'. Finally, voters do not seem to decide rationally, in any 
of the traditional senses of that porous term. The studies have noted the 
prevalence of selective perception and the way in which the campaign 
reinforces the influence of a whole set of environmental factors, so that 
in the end its function seems to be largely that of 'activating latent 
predispositions'. Furthermore, the voters showing the greatest degree of 
'open-mindedness', that is, the changers or floaters, are, in some of the 
studies at least, shown to be the most cross-pressured, the least inter- 

^See especially Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, The People's Choice 
(Duell, Sloan and Pcarcc, New York, 1944); Berelson (1), op. cit.; Campbell, 
Gurin, and Miller, The Voter Decides (Row, Riterson & Co., Evanston, 1954); 
Campbell et al.. The American Voter (Wiley & Sons, Michigan, 1960); Milne and 
Mackenzie, op, cit.; Benney, Gray, and Pear, How People Vote (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1956). For a convenient survey of the findings, see Lipset, op, cit,, 
though this tends to be somewhat cavalier in interpretation and generalization. 

"Berelson (2), p. 109. 
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ested and the least politically capable.^^ In brief, the voter is shown to 
be deficient in most of the ideal qualities of traditional democratic 
theory. 

Before detailed research into voting behaviour had ever taken 
place, several writers (for instance, Lord Bryce and Graham Wallas) 
had rejected much of the old and largely a priori account of the rational 
democratic citizen as a description applicable to the bulk of their fellow- 
citizens, yet they did not feel it necessary on this account to undertake a 
complete revision of democratic theory, as is now demanded.^^ Some 
more recent writers have, on the other hand, held on to the notion of the 
rational citizen as applicable, despite the evidence of the voting surveys. 
The impact of these has been lessened by the claim that the short-term 

qiiftstinnnairftjnpthod ^« ^^ rliiirigy to f;|iy it the important tniths abf^y t 

the voter.^^ Schumpeter suggests a distmction between rationality in 
thoughTand rationaUty in action. The latter 'may be present without any 
conscious deliberation and irrespective of any ability to formulate the 
rationale of one's action correctly. The observer, particularly the ob- 
server who uses interview and questionnaire methods, often overlooks 
this and hence acquires an exaggerated idea of the importance of 
irrationality in behaviour.^^ ^?"ir"^!r ^* draws a similar distinction 
between what men do and their awareness of the significance of their 
actions. He suggests that voters may be condemned by inarticulateness 
or private language to seem less reasonable than they in fact are, at least 
in the present state of interview techniques. It is true that men's ability 
to put thoughts into words and describe actions differs, and that there 
may be good reasons, of which the agent is unaware, for his doing what 
he does (for instance, many traditional forms of behaviour). It is almost 
certain that t he survey methods used do give a distorted_p icture of the 
com plex reality that they seek to describe . But, as so far stated^ these 
objections can serve only as a general warning and, if pressed, may 
easily develop into a mystical faith in the good sense of the common 

"However, for an elaborate critique of the Anglo-American treatment of 
this problem see H. Daudt, Floating Voters and the Floating Vote (Stenfert 
Kroese, Leiden, 1961). "^ 

"Schumpeter attacks Wallas on precisely these grounds, see Schumpeter, 
op, cit,, p. 256, n. 7. He declares that WaIIas*s analysis should have led to a 
more drastic revision of the classical doctrine than it in fact did. 

"This point is made by Key, The Politically Relevant in Surveys', Public 
Opinion Quarterly (1960). 

"Schumpeter, op. cit., p. 259, n. 11. ^Op. cit. 
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man. This criticism of the panel surveys is not, in any case, central to 
our purposes. The authors with whom we are mainly concerned accept 
the soundness of the survey findings and demand in consequence a 
substantial revision of classical democratic theory. 

Berelson writes: 'Perhaps the main impact of realistic research on 
contemporary politics has been to temper some of the requirements set 
by our traditional normative theory for the typical citizen.' ^^ The 
clearest statement of the nature of the revision comes, however, from 
Robert D^ l. He writes that 

we must conclude that the classic assumptions about the need for citizen 
participation in democracy were, at the very least, inadequate. If one 
regards political equality in the making of decisions as a kind of limit to 
be achieved, then it is axiomatic that this limit could only be arrived at 
with the complete participation of every adult citizen. Nevertheless, 
what we call 'democracy* — ^that is, a system of decision-making in which 
the leaders are more or less responsive to the preferences of non-leaden 
— does seem to operate with a relatively low level of citizen participa- 
tion. Hence it is inaccurate to say that one of the necessary conditions 
for 'democracy' is extensive citizen participat ion.^^ 

Not only is Dahl's definition of democracy extremely loose (in 
what political system are leaders not more or less responsive to non- 
leaders?) but the rejection of the classical requirement of participation 
rests upon an obvious j[5definition of democracy, in which what are 
taken for present-day facts supplant the ideal. Dahl's conclusion is an 
obvious non sequitur, involving a slide from 'what we call "democ- 
racy" ' to 'democracy'. He suspects that it may have represented a *kind 
of ideal limit', but in restating the requirements of the s)rstem he ignores 
this central element of the old democracy, which was defined and 
justified as a system in which all participate. Without further argument it 
is misleading to claim that facts can simply refute ideals and demand 
changes in the essential requirements of a normative theory, or to reject 
(for example) Mill's democracy by means of a tacit redefinition of the 
notion. It needs, moreover, to be established that the new democracy, 
'what we call "democracy" ' is democratic in a sense acceptable to 
traditional theory. 

This brings us to the central point in the first part of our analysis: 
that although what may now be called 'democracies' may function with 
little rationality, interest, or participation on the part of the majority of 

"^Berelson (1), op, cit., p. 306. '^Dahl, njjj''* t p. 87 (our emphasis). 
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citizens, this cannot count simply as a refutation of largely normative 
theories, which were centrally concerned with the quality of men's sodal 
life and not only with the functioning of a 'political system'. Dahl again 
provides the most explicit statement: 

One of the most interesting developments of the past century is the 
full-blown contrast that has arisen between the assumptions of many of 
the older democratic theorists and what now appear to be the actual 
facts of political life. Yet if classical theory is demonstrably invalid in 
some crucial respects, it is not so clear how we are to go about con- 
structing theoretical models to replace the older ones.^^ 

To claim that sociological findings can show these older political 
theories to be demonstrably invalid is to seriously misunderstand the 
most basic features of much political theory, which often touches reality 
only at the edges, and is only at that point open to empirical refutation. 
'Political theory' is a general term which covers different types of state- 
ments and theories which yield conclusions of different sorts in different 
ways, and are therefore open to objection in different ways.^ 

In this connexion, a familiar distinction can be made at the most 
general level between *f\^nTiativp* fh^nrtf^^ which present and elaborate 
goals and ideals, and 'empirical* theorifes> Mdiich describe and explain 
political reality. A theory of the first kind involves some vision of the 
Go od Life and the Q ^r^ Snripiy^ resting ultimately on a view of human 
nature and on assumptions about human needs and potentialities; two 
obvious examples are Plato's republic and Rousseau's ideal conmiunity. 
These ideals almost always conflict with existing realities, though they 
need not do so (cf. the later Hegel). Empirical theories, however, start 
from a set of explanatory concepts and classifications, which are then 
employed, in a number of markedly different ways, in describing and 
explaining political reality. They are descriptions, concerned with given 
societies, and they are not primarily moral critiques of them. 

This general distinction is, of course, a formal one: these kinds of 
theory are often intimately connected, with each closely dependent on 

''Ibid., p. 86 (our emphasis). Dahl*s 4 Preface to Democ ratic Theory (Chi- 
cago, 1956) is, however, a more sophisticated fonnulation. 

"'. . . any clear-headed theory of politics requires discrimination between 
states of fact, causal connections, formal implications, and the values or ends 
that a policy is designed to achieve. In any political philosophy all these factors 
are combined, but no combination can alter the fact that they are logically dif- 
ferent and that conclusions about them are differently warranted.* G. H. Sabine, 
A History of Political Theory (Holt, New York, 2nd cdn., 1950), p. ix. 
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the other. Few empkical theories avoid value-judgments, whether or not 
they are explicit, and the vision of a normative theory generally rests 
upon a particular assessment of the present and past. The ideal may 
involve a moral estimate of the explanatory concepts, particularly if the 
ideal is of a kind that is supposedly being progressively realized in 
history, while empirical study may put ideals in a new light, as when iht 
discovery of trends or movements in existing societies curbs the Utopian 
fancy. 

Most of the traditional theories of democracy were largely, if not 
primarily, normative, and critical of the societies in which they were 
conceived. They were essentially concerned with iht achievement in 
society of what were regarded as various desirable human ends — ^liberty, 
good government, responsibility, moral autonomy, self-realization, and 
so on — ^and with the means, including the franchise and general partici- 
pation in politics, but also education and wise leadership, which could 
best contribute to these ends. Prmcc^Qn anH t g Mill batf g^rtniK 

Hg^jhtR ahonf thp. fpasihilify of their ideals , because of the comipti bility 
erf the multitude, or the power of vested interests, or the sheer ex tent of 
societies. Mill had some sympathy with those reformers who favoured 
despotism because of 'the impediments imposed to the most salutary 
public improvements by the ignorance, the indifference, the intractable- 
ness, the perverse obstinacy of a people, and the corrupt combinations 
of selfish private interests armed with the powerful weapons afforded by 
free institutions'.^^ He feared that the extension of democracy would 
endanger good government and relied upon a variety of institutional 
devices to secure a privileged position for the educated, hoping, like his 
father, that the influence of the wise would spread to the community as a 
whole. Rousseau, similarly, has a long list of the conditions for the 
realization of his ideal conmiunity, and he was very pessimistic about 
most of the societies of his time. In choosing democracy the classical 
theorists were in general aware of the ease with which it could be 
forestalled and perverted, though they were not without illusions; and 
they were aware, too, of the capacity of undemocratic societies to 

*^ Representative Government, p. 206. Mill devoted a great deal of attention 
to the possible dangers to good government resulting from the extension of the 
franchise to the working class, e.g. in ^Democracy in America* in Dissertations 
and Discussions, vol. n, pp. 1-83, passim. He wrote that a labouring class pre- 
maturely given political power might easily interfere with contracts, introducing 
^unenlightened legislation for the supposed interests of the many; laws founded 
on mistakes in political economy*. Ibid., p. 37. 
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survive. Their theories are a critique of reality in terms of a vision of 
human nature and possibilities, and for this reason cannot simply be 
refuted on tiie grounds that people do not satisfy the required standards 
and that soi-disant 'democracies' none the less survive. Their ideals can 
logically contrast with the facts without being invalidated by empirical 
research, which does not in any obvious way call for their general 
revision. The term 'democracy' may perhaps legitimately be used to 
describe political systems like that of the contemporary United States, 
but it is wrong to assume that the validity of that theory of democracy in 
which general participation is central to the very notion itself is thereby 
destroyed. 

A\} tl^'» ^^ nop however, to say th^ PvjHAnr<> ran nftVPT fnrr<* 

nghtR ahntir thp. fpAQih'ility nf th eir idftaJB, 'becau^ r liie comipriv .^^ If 
such a theory seems intolerably remote from reality, it may be charged 
with utopianism. It is an endemic dangpr of normative political theory 
that it will maintain what Dewey called 'an immune and monastic 
impeccability'. A particular ideal or set of ideals may, in the Marxist 
sense, be condemned by historical forces to sterility; it might be shown 
that it is realizable, but only at the cost of further consequences which 
violate it; it might itself be shown to be incompatible with other 
important values; it might be shown that the conditions of realization of 
an ideal are too vast or unexpected for men to endure; or else it may be 
shown to be literally impossible to effect the changes demanded,„.AlL 

th^y mpang nf raj^fjpg Hniiht nn tj}^ feaRihility nf i^ftak are legitiipate 

weapons to b e used by sceptics; th e effectiveness of each is clearly op en 

tn ijli^^spyteT particularly in the case of the last tw o. For men may disagree 

about the degree to which social circumstances affect attitudes and 

behaviour and thus about the extent to which any given traits are 

alterable. (To what extent, for example, is the lack of a sense of 

responsibility a function of a social situation?) Nevertheless, the use of 

any of these forms of objection needs to be fully and extensively 

pursued, and it needs to be shown exactiy how and why the ideal is 

rendered improbable or impossible of attainment. This has nowhere 

been done. Thus, when it is stated baldly that the old theory made 

impossible demands, this is more like the recognition of a complacent or 

despairing abandonment of an ideal than the proof that that ideal must 

"For a very illuminating discussion of this problem and with particular 
reference to our concerns see W. G. Runciman, *SQfiifllflj ^al Evidence and Po- 
lit jgal The ory*, in Philosophy, Politics and Society: Second Series, ed. Laslett and 
Runciman (Blackwell, Oxford, 1962). 
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needs be abandoned. And it should be realized that, unless one takes a 
crude historicist position, this proof could only be really convincing if 
one could show that traditiona l c^emp cratiy t^^O'T maHA Hp.man^^ whirh 
men are by nature unable to satisfy . Only then would the ideal be 
literally invalidated, for it would have been shown that the obstacles to 
its realization are irremovable. Such a demonstration would presumably 
come from social psychology, but it has certainly not been achieved, nor 
is it likely to be even possible until that study is very much further 
advanced. Only then could the facts (about human nature) even in 
principle serve to invalidate the old theories of democracy. Otherwise, 
one can certainly argue over its feasibility in the light of case studies — 
from Michels onwards. Even so, it seems that very little has been done 
to show that the classical democratic ideals are manifestly Utopian. It is 
not, to repeat, our point that normative political theory is simply 
independent of sociological evidence; obviously, any theory of democ- 
racy must take into account the main features of actual societies. It is 
simply that empirical study and analysis can only in certain specified 
cases actually compel us to abandon the ideal or transform it out of all 
recognition. 

Finally, it ought to be added that research into voting behaviour 
has performed the valuable service of destroying some popular myths 
about the actual functioning of elections — myths which exist at the level 
of public rhetoric rather Aan that of political theory. The 'manda te' 
thfio^, for example, has been damaged beyond repair by the voting 
studies (though by much else besides) : as the authors of The American 
Voter put it, 'The thinness of the electorate's understanding of concrete 
policy alternatives — ^its inability to respond to government and politics 
at this level — helps explain why it is that efforts to interpret a national 
election in terms of a policy mandate are speculative, contradictory and 
inconclusive'.^® Similarly, many of the studies have thrown into ques- 
I tion ti]g pntinn nf tiiA inHpppn^fint ^^ *flnating' ^ritt^r^ a kind of ration al 
' jffllyfishj prf^ffr^bly of the middle glass, floating one way or the other to 
dfif idft the, issue. At these and probably other points the election studies 
have refuted or at least modified some simple and widely believed 
theories about what happens in elections: the 'business vocabulary* for 
describing actual elections has at least been purged. But these low-level 
and non-critical theories are open to support and objection in this simple 
way, whereas the old ideal of democratic man is not. 

^Op. cit,, p. 544. 
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II 



It has been generally agreed that the theory of the whole electorate as 
politically competent and interested, expressing these qualities in demo- 
cratic elections, has not proved suitable as a basis for empirical analysis. 
The lack of realism in many of the older descriptive accounts of 
elections has led a number of political scientists to work with the so- 
called ' competitive Aeory of democracy '. Joseph Schumpeter, one of the 
leading exponents of this theory, has defined the 'democratic method' as 
that institutional arrangement for arriving at political decisions in which 
individuals acquire the power to decide by means of a competitive 
strugglle for the people's vote'.^^ Voting, which provides the electors 
with iht opportunity to change their leaders, and competition between 
candidates for office, are here the key institutional devices of democ- 
racy. If 'democracy' is taken to be a political system defined institu- 
tionaUy in this way, empirical analysis then concentrates on the condi- 
tions for its successful operation, while the chief problem of policy 
becomes that of ensuring that these conditions in fact exist. The main 
requirement seems to be effective competition between leaders: this, in 
Plamc natz's view, ensures that the electorate is not 'manjpul^fpH' hy ti^f> 
activ e ruling ilite . (This view that freedom is guaranteed by free com- 
petition between Elites derives ultimately from Mosca.) When there is 
no effective competition, the system ceases to be one in which the 
leaders are responsive to the independent wishes of non-leaders. Thus \ 
Dahl, for example, sees the main problem of democracy as that o f 
regu lating the 'yeat political oligopolies' — ^which is myf^h as it RppmffH 
to th e early utilitarians . 

This 'competitive model' is adopted with variations by the writers 
with whom we are concerned. It is a general model useful as a point of 
departure in the description of existing democracies. The general picture 
is one of energetic and competing minorities at the top and a relatively 
a pathetic ly iajorit y, whose role is essen tially that of exercising a very 
p>nft rali7^ cnntrni during the election, which is seen as a pr ocess^f 

BpJ ftctin^ an d ^jreje^ tinfy candi dates in competition for public office. It 

should be seen clearly that such a model is not necesssuily iaconsistent 
with most traditional theories of democracy (except Rousseau's), for it 
dearly recognizes that an election in a large society can only produce 

"Schumpeter, op, cit„ p. 269. 
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clear-cut and satisfactory results in this sort of way. As Schumpeter 
writes, 

even if the opinions and desires of individual citizens were perfectly 
definite and independent data for the democratic process to work with, 
and even if everyone acted on them with rationality and promptitude, it 
would not necessarily follow that the political decisions produced by 
that process from the raw material of Uiose individual volitions would 
represent anything that could in any convincing sense be called the will 
of the people.28 

Jfi^ /^/^»tpA»Uji/^ rrxfsAi.\ uppd p9t he inCOmpa*ih1^ ^^^^ U-^^y^nnoX 
Hfttjong nf HpTTinrrgry^ anH it ic just hpraiis e classical dcmOCraCV WaS nOt 

HftfinffH irjjftitiitinna Uv as a 'system of decision-making* that this is so. 
For, as we have seen, democracy in the traditional sense involves a great 
deal more than the correspondence of individual wills and collective 
decisions; it involves, for example, political equality, active consent 
about the form of government and the 'rules of the game', widespread 
discussion and participation, political and otherwise, through all kinds 
of activities and channels. To take a particular and relevant example, a 
study by Tannwitr and M^fyirlr^gg wWch explicitly uscs this Competitive 
model, attempts to distinguish between a process of genuine consent and 
manipulation. The authors emphasize the i mportance of the quality (rf 
Jhe_VjQting-XlecisiQ];i, pointing out that high turnout does not necessarily 
reflect the process of consent. They write, in words of which John Stuart 
Mill would have approved: 

The underlying belief in a democracy that everyone ought to vote is 
indeed such a deep-seated belief that it must be regarded as a Utopian 
goal. Reforms have been suggested above that are designed to enhance 
the quality of the vote by modification of the social structure. Yet in 
terms of practical political reform, the crucial problem is to improve the 
quality of competing political leaders and to increase voter compe- 
tence.*o 

The theorists of the new democracy, however, are less concerned to 
make the competitive 'democratic system' more democratic in the tradi- 
tional sense than to justify it as an efficient and stable system, depending 
on compromise, 'pluralism', and a general background nf apathy and 



V. "Schumpeter, op, cit,, p. 254. 

"Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent* in Eulau et al., op, cit„ 
pp. 275-85, which is based on a larger study with the same title (Institute of 
Public Administration, Michigan, 1956). 

''Ibid., p. 280. 
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P Qlitical incompetence . In fact, their theory, which is intended to explain 
the 'democratic system', becomes in the end the new normative theory 
of democracy. We are driven to ihis conclusion by the form of their 
arguments. The question arises: What implications have election studies 
for democratic theory? The conclusion is that that theory must be made 
more 'realistic'. The confrontation of classical democratic ideals with 
actual 'democratic systems' Q hat w^ rail Hpmn cracy'^ has no othe r 
result than th e acceptanc e of the actual systems and their assum ed 

conditinns as entirely desirable ElectO£aLiipathy,JnCQmpgtencej^ SO 

on, whic h exist in most stable 'modem democracies' are now considered 
to""^Bc"c onditi(m sjQL.^ir^successfiil functioning an d are therefore taken 
^Tbe the^new democratic norms^ 



lere are, of course, differences between the writers under consid- 
eration. The sociologists, e.g. Dahl and Parsons, are more concerned to 
produce a scientific theory of the system, whereas others, e.g. Plamenatz 
and Schumpeter, are much less ambitious, which is not to say that their 
caution is misplaced. The system is justified on a number of different 
grounds, and doubtless there are a number of important internal dis- 
agreements between ihtst different writers. We can only examine a 
number of the most common arguments and assumptions, which may 
not be shared in detail by all of them. 

The most notable feature of this recent democratic theory is the 
sbMj in emphasis from the needs and potentialities of the individua l 
ritizen iq (he req^^jrefnents nf the sy stem. Despite inadequacies in indi- 
viduals, the system works. In Berelson's vague words, 'The system of 
democracy does meet certain requirements of a going political organiza- 
tion. The individuals may not meet all the standards, but the whole 
nevertheless siur^ives and grows. This suggests that where the classical 
theory is defective is in its concentration on the individual citizen.' ^^ 
And again, in more exalted vein, 'Where the rational citizen seems to 
abdicate, nevertheless angels seem to tread'.^^ 

It may be useful to look in some detail at Berelson's own account 
of the democratic system. He sees it pre-eminently as a svstem in 
eq uilibrium a nd he is followed in this by Talcott Parsons in an essay 
entided 'Voting and the Equilibrium of the American Political System'. 
(Parsons in fact attempts to integrate Berelson's picture into his own 
'general theory of social systems'.) Berelson describes the system mainly 
in terms of 'balances' and the distribution of qualities in various dimen- 

" Berelson (I), op, cit,, p. 312. ^Ibid,, p. 311. 
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sions. For political democracy to survive, the elements of the system 
must be distributed and related in a certain way. *What seems to be 
required of the electorate as a whole is a distribution of qualities along 
important dimensions. We need some people who a re active inacertai n 
respect, o thers in t{|pjiMddle "-md..<fflCoflbers pasg^vel ^^ And, 'happilv 
for the system', the voters are distributed along a smooth continuum. 
There must be a 'balan ce* between 'inv olvement and indifference', 
^stability and flexibility', 'progress and conservatism', 'consensus and 
cleavage' and, finally, 'individualism and collectivism'. Low interest 
provides 'maneuvering room' ('only the doctrinaire would deprecate the 
moderate indifference that facilitates compromise') and heterogeneity 
produces a balance between strongly and weakly motivated actions. 
Also, apart from the many factors making for social stability, 'voters 
carry over to each new election remnants of issues raised in previous 
elections — and so there is always an overlapping of old and new 
decisions that gives a cohesion in time to the political system'.'^ On the 
other hand, the least partisan are also functional to the system, making 
for 'flexibility' — 'for those who change political preferences most readily 
are those who are least interested, who are subject to conflicting social 
pressures, who have inconsistent beliefs^ and erratic voting histories. 
Without them ... the system might prove too rigid to adapt to 
changing domestic and international conditions'.^^ There is, says Berel- 
son, 'stability on both sides and flexibility in the middle' and once again 
'an individual "inadequacy" provides a positive service for the society'. 
Finally, there is the essential requirement of 'pluralism', which 'makes 
for enough consensus to hold the system together and enough cleavage 
to make it move'. This social heterogeneity produces a 'cross-cutting and 
harmonious community interest' with a 'balance between total political 
war between segments of the society and total political indifference to 
group interests of that society'.^* 

There are a number of important objections to Berelscm's account 
To begin with, the description of the conditions claimed to be necessary 
and functional to the system all embody the basic assumption of a 
system in equilibrium. T he use, explicit or otherwise, of equilibrium 
concepts in the social sciences is often open to serious methodological 
criticisms ^^ and leaves its practitioners subject to the suspicion of 

"Berclson (1), op, ciL, p. 314. ^Ibid., p. 316. "Ibid., p. 320. 

""See in this connexion an interesting paper by David Easton caUed "Limits 
of the Equilibrium Model in Social Research*, Chicago Behavioral Sciences Pub- 
lications, no. 1 (1953), reprinted in Eulau ei aL, op, cit. 
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having based conservatism upon a pseudo-scientific foundation. More 
specifically, the application of an equilibrium model to actual social 
situations does require either careful quantification of the relevant 
variables (ordinally or cardinally) or else a situation where an equilib- 
rium situation is directly visible (although, of course, the use of such a 
model may always lead to fruitful questions). Otherwise little specific 
sense can be made of the idea of 'balance' between elements. Yet 
Berelson speaks quite glibly of the balance between his various *quali- 
ties', where neither of these conditions is fulfilled. Parsons, following 
Berelson, seems to accept these 'balances', translating them into his own 
terms as functional requirements'. He writes that, within a broad frame- 
work, 'if the political system is, in the relation between leadership and 
support, to be a relatively stable one that can integrate multifarious 
pluralistic interests and yet adapt to changing conditions, it must, within 
broadly specifiable limits, have certain characteristics' .*'' What we 
dispute is that any precise characterization has been given of these 
'broadly specifiable limits' (by Berelson or by Parsons) such that we 
must accept their account of an equilibrium system with 'checks and 
balances' and the capacity for self-adjustment afforded by heterogeneity 
and apathy within the electorate. There is, in other words, no reason to 
agree that the 'democratic system' is in smoothly functioning equilib- 
rium; and if we look hard at the assumptions behind this theory, we tend 

to be left with vflgii<> anH qnpstinn^b^ft aQRPrfinnR ahniit Rnrjnl harmnny 

In the second place, the supposed requirements of the system are 
presented in an obviously value-laden and tendentious way. Berelson 
claims, in a rather obscure passage, that 'it turns out that this distribu- 
tion itself, with its internal checks and balances, can perform the func- 
tions and incorporate the same values ascribed by some theorists to each 
individual in the systems, as well as to the constitutive political institu- 
tions! ^^ Berelson here seems to be trying to have the best of both 
worlds. Not only is his theory of democracy realistic, describing actual 
societies, but the old individual values are somehow incorporated in it. 
Apart from the verbal peculiarity (how can a distribution of qualities 
incorporate the values ascribed to individuals?) the claim seems hardly 
to have been sustained in any detail. Both he and Parsons try to show 

"Parsons, op, cit., p. 114 (our emphasis). For general criticism of Parsons* 
functional theories see Dahrendorf, *Out to Utopia*, American Journal of Soci- 
ology (1958), pp. 115-27. 

"Berelson (1), op, cit., p. 323. 
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that the system is rational — that is, its parts are co-ordinated and it 
develops smoothly — ^but this is not rationality in any of the senses 
normally ascribed to individuals. Some people are active, interested and 
competent; others are not. Does the distribution itself, rather than any 
individual, incorporate these values? If this is what Berelson means, it is 
a roundabout and deceptive way of putting the view that, though Ameri- 
cans as a whole are not ideal democratic citizens, a few people do pos- 
sess the required qualities and, moreover, the political system does not 
disintegrate. 

Thirdly, the system^ snppngpH rpgnirAm^ntg nr#> stfl^^fl ^^^^ lomrlj 
—often too loosely for the validity of the account to be assessed — and 

some^JKnes taiitnlngg uslv. with little desc ripfivft cnr\\p\\ What, for ex- 
ample, does the requirement that there should be a "nice balance' be- 
tween consensus and cleavage, reflecting the 'health of a democratic 
order', really amount to? It is true but uninformative to say that if there 
is too much cleavagp a democratic system—- or any other system — ^will 
disintegrate: one can scarcely disagree with Berelson when he writes, 
'Political parties in a democracy should disagree — ^but not too much, too 
sharply, nor too fundamentally'. Yet how can one measure these qual- 
ities to find out whether they are in balance (and what is so sacrosanct 
about this notional equilibrium point in any case)? This is not to say 
that the ideas of consensus and conflict are analytically useless; it is 
simply that here they are being misused, for, given that there is a 
measure of basic or 'higher-order' consensus, there is room for wide 
dispute over the nature and degree of cleavage that is tolerable or 
desirable (and, as Lipset shows, cleavage may itself be a factor making 
for consensus). And it does not help to speak of 'pluralism' as a 'kind of 
glue' which holds the system together when threatened by cleavage. 
Does this mean anything precise? What, for instance, is one to make of 
the following obscure passage from Berelson: 'The multiplicity and the 
heterogeneity of identifications and associations in the great society 
develop an overlapping, pluralistic social organization which both 
sharpei^ and softens the impact and the consequences of political activ- 
ity'? 8» 

Finally, there is no warrant for saying that thp fpntiityg isnla^^ are 
reqiiirempntR nf the Rysfpm — ^iinlpRs, of course, they are included defini- 
tion ally a s parts of it. The clearest and most important instance is that 
olj ^apat hw Apathy serv^, says Berelson, as a ' "cushion" to absorb tiie 

Berelson (2), op, cit,, p. 114. 
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inte nse^ action of hig hly motivated partisans' j ^ ^ggthyj it is claimed, 
helpsthe democratic system to^function smoothly by facilitating change 
and reducing the impact of fanaticism, thus guarding against the danger 
of total polities'. Also, in Parsons's words, there is the 'indifference re - 
acti on', among the apathetic and incompetent floaters, whi ch is the 
'element of flexibility necessary to allow sufficient shift of votes to 
permit a two-party system to function effectively without introducing 
imduly disruptive elements into the system'.^^ Yet what is the basis for 
this claim that apathy must exist to hold the system together and give it 
flexibility, while cushioning the shock of disagreement and change? The 
theoretical framework seems hardly adequate to allow the role of apathy 
as an element of the system to be described in this way. That is to say, 
arguments about the necessity of apathy may always be confronted with 
the suggestion tiiat any given society with democratic institutions or a 
democratic temper can in certain conditions tolerate an appreciably 
higher degree of participation than these theorists allow. The evidence, 
such as it is, does not in any way prove or even confirm the theory of the 
necessity of apathy to the survival of democracy. 

Yet many of the writers under discussion support this theory, either 
on the basis of the equilibrium model criticized above or more generally 
on the basis of the evidence of scattered historical cases of differing 
degrees of participation. For example,Cfin pten3 ^ makes the point, on 
the basis of interwar election figures in Austria and Germany, that 'an 
exceptionally high voting frequency may indicate an intensification of 
political controversy which may involve a danger to the democratic sys- 
tem'. His conclusion is tiiat high political participation may not he a sign 
of the health of a democracy, but he also points out that it is misleading 
to speak of participation as though it were one thing whatever the 
community or circimistances: in other countries 'a high degree of par- 
ticipation cannot be judged in the same manner'.^^ Moreover, in the 
cases mentioned, high participation seems less a cause than a conse- 
quence of deeper-rooted social conflicts — hi gh participation may mar k 
some peri ods of crisis but it does not p.xplain thftir nrifrjns. All that the 
evidence shows is that a ^gh deg ree of electoral participation has some- 
times bccQ^ symptom of crises in d emocracy and not even , as Lipset 
says, misinterpreting Tingsten's point, that ' political apathy may reflect 

** Parsons, op, cit„ p. 114, ' 

** Herbert Tingstcn, Political Behaviour (P. S. King & Son, London, 1937). 

"^Ibid., p. 226. 
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th fr- health of a democracy /*^ The historical examples need careful 
handling— one might well argue, for instance, that the Weimar Republic 
fell chiefly because of apathy about the regime. In any case, neither 
apathy nor participation can profitably be considered in abstraction 
from historical contexts: apathy in the Weimar Republic can scarcely 
be identified with that of the affluent society of contemporary America, 
while increased participation, if it means a sudden 'intrusion of the 
masses into politics' in an artificial way is hardly equivalent to the 
classical prescriptions for heightened general participation in the politi- 
cal and other activities in the life of the community. In brief, it has no- 
'^v where been shown that apathy is either necessary or functional to de- 
mocracy. 

To sum up, our conclusion is that no adequate empirical theory, 
still less a 'scientific' theory, of institutional 'democracy' has been pro- 
vided. Apart from incidental insights, the notion of a stable equilibrium 
system is miseading as an accoimt of 'what we call democracy' and is 
deceptively presented as a development of traditional theories of democ- 
racy. Furthermore, the 'i£quiremfiijtsljoLlhfi_Jdem5cr^^ 
particular, ^^i^^^have certainly not b een^roved to be necessar y to 
the survival of a democratic society. 



Ill 

It is evident that the theorists of the new democracy share a num- 
ber of contemporary pjgoccupations which have blinded them both to 

thfi r^<^<^^^^^fi dpvplnpmpnt and tnjhftjnssihjg diversity nf de mocratic sp - 

cietie s and have led them to d e scribe apa^ as a central requiremen t of 
the functioning of such societies. E ssenS^y, these preoccupations centre 
on a basic distinction between totalitarianism and liberal democracy, 
which underUes a great deal of recent sociological and political writing. 
Thj.s HichQtryny^ historically explicable though it is, has, in our view, 
d istorted much rc r ^finf thiml ■"[ ■ nV^^ni jvv l l ii i ' it u m onp y ^PLQtftm intAlW- 
^ tuals. It has led to an exaggerated fear of 'ideology' and the celebration 
of its supposed end in the modem affluent western society, and, in addi- 



V 



^ Lipset, op, cit,, p. 32, n. 20. Lipset claims on the same page that *the belief 
that a very high level of participation is always good for democracy is not valid.' 
This statement is true but misleading. In supporting participation the classical 
democrats were thinking mainly in terms of a stable, liberal society, in which 
people accepted the good faith of their opponents and were prepared to woric 
within the system. 
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tion, the familiar 'argument from the concentration camp' has often 
been used to condemn traditionally democratic and radical ideas which 
really have no necessary connexion with totalitarianism. In general, 
this argument takes the form of isolating a particular idea or poUcy from 
its context, either theoretical or historical, and then JnHiratifi^ jts put a- 
tive aflS nity with totalitarian ideas and practices . One may well question 
not only the specific interpretations, but also the belief that political 
ideas can, in any case, be more or less clearly divided into the liberal- 
democratic and totalitarian categories. In times of great uncertainty 
conservatism has a natural appeal and the advantages of stable societies 
are apt to be greatly exaggerated. The political system is seen as an 
exquisitely fragile mechanism and all possible dangers to its stability are 
jealously guarded against. Hence the general contemporary concern with 
the conditions of a stable, non-totalitarian political system and the 
resulting desire to av^id anything which might lead to a dangerous 
involvement of the masses in politics. Such a development, it is claimed, 
would threaten both the smooth functioning of the system and the 
freedom and privacy of the individual. 

This background helps to explain the new directions of democratic 
theory. Xb g. early democratic theorists, hating the tyranny of the old 
r6|E;ime of monarchs and ari^^^^^^^, s ^essed tiie role of vigilance a nd 
particip ation in protecting hard-won rights against predatory 'sin ister 
interests!. Political participation especially was to safeguard society, 
protect individuals and groups and develop individual qualities as well 
as men's control over their social lives. The theorists of the new 
democracy tend to see widespread participation, interest, and conflict as 
substantial dangers to democracy and like to refer to the fraudulent 
claims of those totalityian s who see themselves as the real pract itioners 
of democracy a nd tiie true representatives of the peo ple. There are tiius 
these twin dangers of 'total polities', which may disrupt the system, and 
totalitarian politics, which may eliminate freedom and privacy. This 
explains their eagerness to define the new political role of democratic 
man very narrowly. Meanwhile all the more radical features of the 
democratic tradition are abandoned in favoiu: of a timid conservatism. 

A characteristic piece of writing in this connexion is \y. H. Morr is- 
Jpnes's article. *In Defence of Apathy ',^^ which is often referred to in 
the literature and has had some measiure of influence. The explicit 
purpose of this article is *to suggest that many of the ideas connected 

"^ Political Studies, vol. ii., 1954, pp. 25-37. 
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with the general theme of a duty to vote belong properly to the totali- 
tarian camp and are out of place in the vocabulary of liberal democ- 
racy'.^^ But the discussion proceeds less by detailed argument than by a 
process of contamination: from ideas which are part of the liberal- 
democratic tradition the slide is made to allegedly connected notions 
which are clearly totalitarian. 'Political interestedness', says Morris- 
Jones, is the *mark of the elect' and the obligation to vote is a dangerous 
idea, for *it needs no demonstration that a totalitarian view of life easily 
involves an obligation not only to vote, but to do much more— and to 
do it, moreover, in the right direction'.** The trick is transparent. There 
is really no connexion b^tw^n the obligation t o vote and the oblig ation 



Ip act in the right directio n: anv idea can be simply contaminated in this 
way by detaching it from the theory within which it was advanced and 
then showing that some people have held it alongside genuinely nasty 
views. Apart from this, Morris- Jones advances the positive argument 
Aat parliamentary democracy should be seen less as a 'system of 
government resting primarily on participation and consent' but rather as 
*a manner of dealing with business, a way of going about things'. In this 
case, the presence of the apathetic is a 'sign of understanding and 
tolerance of human variety' and has a 'beneficial effect on the tone of 
political lif e . . . (being) ... a more or less effective counterforce 
to those fanatics who constitute the real danger to political democ- 
racy'.*'' The implication is obvious: to advocate widespread and ge neral 
political participation isjo advocate the d evelopment of intolera nce and 

This inference is frequendy drawn in contemporary political theory 
and it is usually carried further, to the totaUtarian conclusion that men 
are to be made purely political, privacy and liberty is to be invaded, and 
aU the good things of civUized life destroyed. Examples of this kind of 
argument are to be found in Morris- Jones's articl e, in Hopan's book on 
Election and Representation,*^ in Tal mon's critique of Rouss eau** 
^nd in BcriJP'g "^^^^ Cnnrpp fs of Libe rty.^ On the one hand, the 
connexion is claimed to be established between t he desire to partic ipate 
.and the totalitarian res ult. Berlin, for example, writes: 



4» 



Op, cit., p. 25. **lbid., p. 36. "^ Ibid,, p. 37. 

J. Hogan, Electi on and Repr esentation (Cork University Press and 
Blackweil, Oxford, 1545). 

*•!. L. Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy (Mercury Books, 
1961)^ See especially pp. 46-47. 

C^ir I. Berlin, Two Concepts of Liberty (Oxford University Press, 1958). 
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The desire to be governed by myself, or at any rate to participate in 
the process by which my life is to be controlled, may be as deep a wish 
as that for a free area for action, and perhaps historically older. But it is 
not a desire for the same thing. So different is it, indeed, as to have led 
in the end to the great clash of ideologies that dominates our world.^^ 

On the other hand, apathy is held to be valuable because it shows the 
'limitations of polities', that men are more than political creatures and \ 
can if they wish ignore politics entirely. InJHogan's words, 'Viewed in 
this light, th e apathy and ca price for which political democracy has been ( 
blamed is seen to be rather to its credit than otherwise. It means at any 
rate that people are free to interest themselves or to disinterest them- 
selves as they please in political affairs.' || This argument in terms of an 
ideal of freedom is deeply misleading. What is in question is not the 
right of men to be apathetic (and thus the enforcement of a duty to 
vote) but whether a society in which men concern themselves with 
political matters, as well as with many other matters, is likely to be more 
desirable than one marked by widespread apathy. If the vast majority of 
men were quite uninterested in politics and full general participation 
were demanded of everybody immediately, it is perhaps natural to infer 
that only constant coercion could achieve the desired result — and even 
more so if the desired result were unanimity. But it should hardly need 
saying that the ideal of general political participation is quite compatible 
with liberal safeguards and the rejection of coercion for partisan political 
goals, for instance, 'voting in the right direction'. It may be urgpd, 
with no totalitarian overtones whatsoever, that men ought to play 
some part in politics for their own good and for the good of society. The . lljUc 
old democratic idea } sees ftp^^y as dangerous because men cannot r ely 
on o thers to protect their own in Tgffi?^ and VtftraiiRi> thp. hnlHprg of 
pow er are likely to exercise it With too little concern for t he g en e ral 
fii^^^y^gpfl^ pTApTA afiH fnr mififiHty tnfgT^;!; It also consIders poliBcs 
to be a proper concern of the citizen and one of the fields of human 
excellence. In doing this, the classical theorists were very far indeed 
from urging constant and active participation at the behest of totalitar- 
ian masters; Stalinist Russia is as far removed from their ideals as it is 
from those of modem anti-totalitarians. 

As fqp^^rdod^ this was the very thing that the classical theorists 

^Ibid,, pp. 15-16. Berlin, however, does not support the view that apathy 
preserves democracy and liberty. His position is that positive liberty can lead to 
totalitarian consequences when the meaning of the word *self is extended. 

" Hogan, op, cit., p. 276. 
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d democracy were concerned at all costs to avoid The new theorists 
may argue that the old ideals must lead to this result, but we see no 
compelling reason to believe them. The new familiar dichotomies be- 
tween totalitarianism and liberal democracy, between positive and 
negative liberty, between 'utopianism' and piecemeal pragmatism, have 
achieved something like a stranglehold over political theorizing. No 
middle way is conceded between the concentration camp and a cautious 
conservatism. Talmon remarks characteristically of the 'early totali- 
tarians' that they refused 'to take the people as it was for granted; the 
people, that is to say the sum total of the given generation, the good and 
the bad, the advanced and the backward, with their wishes, enli^tened 
or otherwise\^^ The implicit bias of this kind of view is obvious: we 
must accept the existing situation in its entirety, so that the only political 
issue left is that nf making thft 'syst em* work more eflBcient lv. Yet the 
refusal simply to accept the existing situation by no means implies the 
acceptance of coercion and minority domination, shaping the fabric of 
an existing society in the image of a Utopia. | ' 

The voices of sanity and reason sound above all in times of crisis 
and rapid change, and their conservative tone is familiar. Edmund 
Burke similarly appealed to the proved virtues of stable societies against i 
the widespread criticism of established institutions at the time of the 
French Revolution. The arguments of the writers we have discussed bear/^ 

witness to a -wnrthy mnrpm Yf'i ^h avoiding the real Hangpnt nf tft|a1i- 
tarian pnlitirg^ Hangprs whirh no one s hould minimize: but thc v have 

gnne \ w far in the opposite directio n. Preoccupied with stability and 
protecting the system against too much participation, they have in 
reality abandoned, without realizing it, a whole tradition of political 
thinking — a tradition which they claim to be developing and revising. 
Their arguments are, in any case, too loose to convince and too 
complacent to excite. This is not to say that the older democratic 
theories are not in need of any revision. But they have survived these 
particular attacks and retain their central interest and value. In particu- 
lar, general political participation has not been destroyed as a desirable 
goal for democratic societies, nor are the new ideals that have been 
offered to us imposed upon us by the facts of contemporary political 
life. 

"Talmon, op, cit„ p. 232. 
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The Cost of Realism: 



Contemporary Restatements of Democracy 



. During the last thirty years, there have been a number of efforts to 
'^t restate democratic political theory in terms which would be more 
satisfactory to the needs of the present day. This reconsideration of the 
theory of democracy extends to writers of many diverse points of view 
^ responding, as one might expect, to the challenges raised by alternatives 
to political democracy and to problems internal to democratic societies. 
The weaknesses which these restatements seek to remedy are 
various and resistant to any neat summary. They range from the 
philosophical foundations of democratic values through conventional 
notions about conditions conducive to the success of a democratic polity 
or particular democratic institutions. From this broad range of possibili- 
ties, this essay will consider those recent statements which exhibit a 
particular concern for the descriptive accuracy of democratic political 
theory.^ 

^ The classic expression of this point of view is found in Joseph Schumpeter, 
Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (2nd ed.; New York and London: Harper, 
1942), Part IV: it is still the clearest and best For recent and explicitly theoret- 
ical statements see, among others, ^ynarri Tttrtlnnn et aL, Voting (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), chap. 14; SamueUtt—Beer, "New Structures 
of Democracy: Britain and America,*' and Ijjjm Htftr. "Democracy: Image and 
Reality,*' in W.N. Chambers and R. H. Salisbury (eds.)» Democracy in Mid-20th 
Century (St Louis: Washington University Press, 1960); Walter Lippmann, The 
Public Philosophy (New York: New American Library, 1956); S. M. Lipset, 

source: The Western Political Quarterly, XVII, 1 (March, 1964), 37-46. 
Reprinted with permission of the Univer^ty of Utah, copyright owners. 
Lane Davis is professor of political science at the University of Iowa. 
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These contemporary writers seek to delineate the descriptive weak- 
nesses of existing democratic political theory and to present an amended 
theory of political democracy more in line with contemporary knowl- 
edge of empirical political reality. Is is the argument of this essay that 
the effort to make democratic theory more realistic has brought many 
other changes with it; that the effect of these restatements goes consider- 
ably further than just improved descriptive realism. The values and 
expectations which justified political democracy have been changed. The 
rationale for popular political activity which is at the very center of 
much democratic theory has been rejected. In short, the cost of realism 
has been the practical abandonment of what has been the distinctive 
moral function of democratic politics and government. 



The object of criticism and restatement by this group of omtem- 
porary democrats is the so-called "classical" theory of political democ- 
racy which prescribes popular rule after the model of the New England 
town meeting or the seventeenth-century nonconformist church con- 
gregation. This theory posits the existence of rational and active citizens 
who seek to realize a generally recognized common good through the 
collective initiation, discussion, and decision of policy questions con- 
cerning public affairs, and who delegate authority to agents (elected 
government officials) to carry through the broad decisions reached by 
the people through majority vote.^ 

Political Man (Garden City: Doubleday, 1960); Henry Mayo, An Introduction 
to Democratic Theory (New York: Oxford Universi^ Press, 1960). Mayo is 
particularly useful as a relatively complete statement of this position. This point 
of view informs many recent studies of American politics. See James Q. Wilson, 
The Amateur Democrat (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), for a 
persuasive defense of this position and an excellent brief account (pp. 34 Iff.) of 
how it finds expression in the literature of American political parties. In the dis- 
cussion which follows, I will use the relatively neutrid label of contemporary to 
refer to this particular conception of democracy and those who espouse it 

'Classical political democracy refers to the mainstream of tlie democratic 
intellectual tradition which includes such diverse figures as the seventeenth- 
century Levellers, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Jeremy Bentham, James Mill« and the 
Jacksonian democrats. Among its many twentieth-century spokesmen may be 
mentioned Eraest Barker, John Dewey, A. D. Lindsay and Roland Pennock. Two 
recent statements which agree on classical democracy, though perhaps little else, 
are Joseph Tussman, Obligation and the Body Politic (New York: Oscford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), and Raymond Williams, The Long Revolution (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961). 
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The indictment brought against this version of political democracy 
is a sweeping one. The theory has been asserted to be logically 
unsatisfactory. It fails to provide clear definitions of such terms as 
"rule'* and "people" which are obviously central to a conception of 
government by rule of the people. It posits a substantive common good 
as "the beacon light of policy" but fails to develop a consistent explan- 
ation of the nature of such a common good or how men may come to 
recognize it.' It lacks a satisfactory treatment of the problems raised by 
the simultaneous afiirmation of majority rule and minority rights.^ 
Finally, the theory defines democracy in ideal terms rather than by ^ 
reference to existing political reality. The effect of this "is to rob the 
theory of all operational and empirical content," destroy its utility for 
description or explanation, and make communication about it 'Virtually 
impossible." * 

The departures of classical theory from reality also have been 
pointed out in detail. Classical democracy, it is asserted, rests on 
untenable or radically incomplete conceptions of man and politics. 
Democratic man is neither as rational, as disinterested, as informed, nor 
as active in public affairs as he is assumed to be. The roles of organized 
groups, leadership, and emotion in political affairs are either ignored, 
underplayed, or simply condemned. The highly technical and complex 
process of policy-making is oversimplified and misunderstood.® 

Sloughing off these asserted errors of logic and fact, contemporary 
democratic theorists propose a conception of political democracy based 
on a realistic description of the political systems through which existing 
states have sought to realize popular rule.^ The heart of this contem- 

'The phrase and the argument belong to Schumpeter. See Schumpeter, op, 
cit„ pp. 250 ff. 

^ An excellent discussion of these problems is found in R. A. Dahl, A Preface 
to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956). See also 
H.S. Commager, Majority Rule and Minority Rights (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943); Willmore Kendall, John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority 
Rule (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1941); and Willmore Kendall and 
Austin Ranney, Democracy and the American Party System (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1956), Part I, for further discussions. 

•Mayo, op, cit,, p. 31. 

* This paragraph is a summary of criticisms found in the contemporary dem- 
ocrats mentioned above. In particular: on the political nature of man see Berel- 
son, op, cit,, pp. 306-11; on the role of leadership, Schumpeter, op. cit., p. 270; 
on the roles of emotion and organized groups, Hart2:, op. cit,, pp. 13-25; on the 
misunderstanding of the policy-making process, Lippmann, op. cit., pp. 30-50. 

*We have made the Enlightenment work in spite of itself, and surely it is 
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porary restatement was summed up by Joseph Schumpeter. *'The 
democratic method is that institutional arrangement for arriving at 
political decisions in which individuals acquire the power to decide by 
means of a competitive struggle for the people's vote." ® 

The essential role of the public in democratic political rule is thus 
defined as the choice of key governmental policy-makers. Popular 
control of government is limited to after-the-fact decisions on this 
question alone. The fy nc tion of the electorate is to legitimate govem- 
mgntal au thority. It is not tO i niti ate or decide i?ssues of public policy.* 

Such a conception of political democracy sharply reduces the ex- 
tent and the intensity of necessary individual participation in democratic 
politics. This permits the abandonment of the classical notion that 
general attainment of the ideal of rational, active, and informed 
democratic man is essential to the realization of genuine political 
democracy. Political democracy is now considered to be a complex sys- 
V tem within which apathy and ipiorance as well as activitv and info rmed 
reason have a par tto pl ay.^Q Thus, the reality of irrational mass emo- 
tion, self-interest, group egoism, and the prevalence of oligarchic and 
hierarchical social and economic organizations need no longer be 
denied in the name of democratic values. The way is cleared for 
recognition of, and scientific inquiry into, the workings of democratic 
political systems as they actually exist. 



II 

In considering the indictment brought against classical democratic 
theory, the charge that it fails as a descriptive and explanatory tool can 
only be met by a plea of nolo contendere. The theory was not created to 
describe any existing democratic polity of any considerable size employ- 
ing representative institutions. It grew from many sources as an essay in 
prescription. As such, it contains a prescription for a worthwhile poUty 



time we ceased to be frightened of the mechanisms we have devised to do so. 
We have implemented popular government, democratic judgment and the equal 
state on a scale that is remarkable by any earthly standard.** Hartz, op. cii., 
p. 29. See also Mayo, op, ciu, pp. 55-61. 

• Schumpeter, op. cit., p. 269. * Mayo, op. cit., pp. 85-87. 

"**What seems to be required of the electorate as a whole is a distribution 
of qualities along important dimensions. We need some people who are active 
in a certain respect, others in the middle, and still others passive.** Berelson, op. 
cii., p. 314. 
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which should be sought after. Perhaps the American Progressives, so far 
as they were concerned with increasing the amount of direct popular 
participation in policy-making, represent the clearest example in recent 
American experience of an organized movement which took this goal 
seriously. The Progressives, however, have not been alone in their aspira- 
tions. For many others, classical democracy has been — and still is — 
used as a point of departure for criticism of existing politics and society. 

The classical theory represents an effort, however inadequate it 
might be, to construct a practical political theory for democracy. Not 
practical in the sense of containing a realistic description of existing 
society, but practical in the sense of providing guide lines for those who 
seek to transcend existing political reality for something better: a polity 
which would realize among its citizens generally "the 'dignity' which is 
found in sharing the collegial life of the rulers of the human city." ^^ 

The immediate objective of classical democracy has always been to 
extend the opportunity for individuals to take an equal and an effective 
part in the management of public affairs. Through this opportimity, it 
was believed, the horizons of the participating individual would be 
widened, his knowledge extended, his sympathies made less parochial, 
his practical intelligence developed. Participation in the management of 
public affairs would serve as a vital means of intellectual, emotional, 
and moral education leading toward the full development of the 
capacities of individual human beings. Participation in politics would 
provide men with opportunities to take part in making significant 
decisions and to transcend the narrow bounds of their private affairs. It 
would build and consolidate a sense of genuine community that would 
serve as a solid foundation for government. It would provide a strenuous 
and rewarding field of endeavor by extending opportunities for free 
activity and self-government beyond the frequently petty sphere of 
private life into the realm of the public domain which had hitherto been 
largely beyond the control, or the hope of control, of ordinary men. 

This opportunity for education in public responsibility is the 
peculiar and distinguishing contribution which classical democracy 
makes to the ideal of human dignity and development. Of course it is 
possible for a democratic regime to do more than provide the opportun- 
ity for participation in government. The mere provision of peace and 
order, which is scarcely a unique contribution of democratic govern- 
ment, is necessary for the development of human personality. And the 

"Tussman, op. cit., p. 121. 
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protection of certain individual rights, the provision of various services, 
are also important. There are good reasons for thinking that democratic 
government may perform these essential functions more fully and more 
reliably than other kinds of government. This provides additional 
grounds for preferring it. But the heart of the matter is the value which 
is attached to individual participation in making decisions about public 
affairs. 

To speak precisely, it is not the substantive choices which are made 
in various policy decisions which are crucial for this justification of 
democracy — ^though they are important — but the human results which 
accrue to those who take part in this method of managing pubKc 
affairs.^^ In shorthand fashion, one may speak of the method of 
political democracy as valuable in itself regardless of results which it 
produces. In this way, one avoids the confusion of distinguishing 
between different sorts of results of the process; that is, between what 
might be called "policy results" — ^for example, the stringent regulation 
of private business or the legal prohibition of certain forms of racial 
segregation — and other results, ''human results" — ^the growing practical 
capacities of those who take part in the process. So long as one keeps in 
mind that speaking of the method as an end in itself — at least in the 
context of classical democracy — ^is only a convenient elliptical expres- 
sion, no confusion results. 

It follows from what has been said that classical democratic theory 
is informed by an exceedingly ambitious purpose: the education of an 
entire people to the point where their intellectual, emotional, and moral 
capacities have reached their full potential and they are joined, freely 
and actively, in a genuine community. Beyond this magnificent general 
purpose, classical democratic theory also embodies one great strategy 
for the pursuit of this goal: ♦^t ^Sf^ ^^ pniiti/^ai a^vity ffpH goygmmpnt 
f or the pu rposes nf pnMj^ ^^unu^r^n Governance is to be a continued 
effort in mass education. The key to the realization of human potential- 
ities and creation of genuine conmiimity become s the pursuit qf the 

^fTiipnn p^iy^ thrnngh pnljtj^^fl] ^rrivity 

This strategy need not involve any denigration of the realm of 
private activity. Private life — ^family, friends, work, and religion — are 



*"Emcst Barker, Reflections on Government (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942), pp. 35ff. 
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part of the necessary social foundation upon which the citizen builds his 
concern with, and his participation in, public affairs. ^^ Nevertheless, the 
conclusion cannot be avoided that, for the classical democrat, private 
life is not enough. The road to intellectual and moral growth must lead 
to participation in the practical problems of public affairs. Full moral 
development for most men is only to be attained by taking part in, and 
accepting some responsibility for, the realization of a common good. 
The ancient Greek ideal, trimmed to the dimensions of modem society 
with its recognized spheres of human activity, is with us still. Man will 
attain his natural state only through the practical responsibilities of 
political action. 

When we press classical democracy beyond this point, the un- 
finished business of democratic theory becomes increasingly evident. 
This is not a matter of patching up Utopian holes in the structure of 
classical theory. Rather it is the elaboration of plans of action and 
specific prescriptions which offer hope of progress toward a genuinely 
democratic polity; detailed prescriptions which bring the general strategy 
of classical democracy down to earth in the varied contexts of contem- 
porary states of all kinds. 

Such prescriptions cannot be constructed only of aspiration and 
imagination, yet both are vitally necessary. Empirical research in poli- 
tics and a variety of related fields is also necessary to provide more 
satisfactory explanations of the gaps which exist between political 
reality and the polity to which the classical democrats aspire. Such 
research requires "realistic" conceptual schemes which will permit the 
identification of phenomena which are relevant to the purpose at hand. 
But in the context of classical democracy, another purpose lies behind 
the effort to describe and explain. Description and explanation are only 
a means to facilitate democratic strategy, not a criterion of judgment. 
Hopefully, research may lead to the determination of an increasing 
number of reasonably well-validated hypotheses concerning the way 
people behave in politics and political institutions work in contemporary 
societies. These hypotheses may suggest limits on what can be done and 
how it can be done most efficiently — given the goal which the democrat 

"The development of man thus expresses itself not only in the State, but 
also in the social group which constitutes the substance of society." Barker, op, 
cit., p. 22. See also Barker, Principles of Social and Political Theory (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951), pp. 42-43 and 123-35. 
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seeks. Generalizations based on reliable knowledge of past and present 
reality are good bases for educated guessing about the future and may 
shorten the inevitable process of trial and error. ^* 

By providing more accurate understanding of present political 
reality, explanatory theories furnish a basis from which the classical 
democrat can estimate where he stands in relation to the goal he seeks. 
They also provide a roster of various possibilities which he can exploit 
in order to move closer to his goal. The study of American politics and 
the models which grow out of this study have a good deal to say about 
the multiform ways in which influence is exercised on the formation of 
public policy. Presumably, some of these forms contain more possibil- 
ities for advancing the political capacities of individuals than others. 
Such information as this will further the task of those who would 
develop prescriptive democratic theory.^*^ 

By knowing where he stands in relation to his goal, by knowing 
what probably can be done in the near future and what probably cannot, 
the classical democrat is better prepared to amend and elaborate the 
prescriptions of classical democratic theory. Yet, if explanation is 
valuable, it is valuable as an aid to prescription. It is not a substitute for 
it. To assume that the task of democratic political theory is description 
and that an accurate account of what is provides us with a statement of 
what ought to be, is to take issue with a good deal more than merely the 
descriptive accuracy of classical democratic theory.^® Such an assump- 

^^ There is, however, a compelling practical consideration for much caution 
when making predictions about the limits of the possible. Unlike predictions 
about what may happen and what may work, predictions about what may not 
are likely to foreclose the continued persistent efforts which may eventually suc- 
ceed in achieving the "impossible." One might even suggest that authoritative pre- 
dictions of the highly unlikely will only receive a thoroughgoing test from the 
dedicated or the ignorant — or from those who are both. Those best qualified by 
training and knowledge are likely to be diverted into more "practical** lines of 
endeavor. Thus a prediction that some state of affairs such as greatly increased 
popular political activity is probably unattainable is likely to be a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

" For an example of this, see Roland Pennock, "Democracy and Leadership,** 
in Chambers and Salisbury, op, cit,, pp. 95-125. 

^ In some cases, the task of democratic theory is simply descriptive accuracy. 
See Schumpeter, op, cit,, chap. xxii. In other cases, the second part of the as- 
sumption is quite explicit. For example: "We can then tentatively agree to call 
a democratic political system one which has characteristic principles of operation 
both descriptive and normative, and a complete theory of democracy will be one 
which lays bare and justifies the separate principles of both kinds, and the sys- 
tem as a whole.*' Mayo, op. cit,, p. 33. 
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tion rejects the elements of aspiration and imagination which make the 
grand strategy of classical democracy and the prescriptions which follow 
from it relevant to the affairs of everyday life. 



Ill 

It would be an exceedingly hard statement to say that those 
contemporary democrats who aspire to greater political realism have 
entirely rejected the value of individual human development. Yet it 
seems clear that contemporary democrats are more concerned with 
democracy as a functioning system of government than with its direct or 
indirect effects on the individual. ^^ As a consequence, they are inclined 
to stress characteristics of the system as a whole as the criteria for the 
evaluation of politics.^^ 

So far as human development serves these writers as a justifying 
value, its relevance rests primarily on the proposition that the probable 
policy results of a democratic government will be more conducive to 
human development than the probable policy results which can be 
expected from other kinds of government. Democratic government is 
defined as that in which the governed choose key government officials in 
periodic free elections. Such a government, being ultimately answerable 
to the governed, may be more responsible to their needs and wishes. It 
can be expected to provide better protection for individual rights, more 
adequate social services, better control of would-be exploiters, a more 
just system of taxation, and greater freedom for individuals and groups 
to express their interests and desires concerning public policy. 

Popular participation is reduced to the manageable task of periodic 
choices in elections. This kind of participation is, at best, a pale and 
rather pathetic version of the responsible and active participation which 
was the aspiration of classical democracy. It is hard to see this sort of 
thing, intermittent in time and marginal in importance for an over- 
whelming majority of the public, as the central means to educate the 



^^Berelson, op, ciL, pp. 312-13, is most explicit on this point 
^*For example, these remarks of Samuel Beer: *'. . . by what criteria shall 
we judge that a system governs well or ill. ... If one word were to be chosen 
that suggests them, it would be efficiency, ... (1) the capacity to produce pol- 
icies that are coherent within each field and over the whole area of governing; 
and (2) the capacity to identify new problems and make such innovations as may 
be called for." Samuel H. Beer, **New Structures of Democracy: Britain and 
America,** in Chambers and Salisbury, op, cit„ pp. 55-57. 
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intellectual, emotional, and moral capacities of the citizen. Such an 
argument provides a very feeble justification for the contemporary ver- 
sion of democratic government. If active and responsible participation in 
collective activity is necessary for individual human development, the 
contribution of contemporary democracy must be chiefly one of remov- 
ing obstacles to free and responsible activity in other areas of human life 
outside of politics. 

Such a position has certain advantages which may recommend it to 
the political theorist. It permits him, if he wishes, to justify existing 
democratic systems through an argument to their probable policy 
results. It relieves him of the obligation to chart the road beyond the 
present, and frees him to concern himself with the description of existing 
democratic politics or past political ideas. Modestly curbing his aspira- 
tions and imagination, the contemporary democrat can remind us that 
democratic government can only do so much. Political democracy — as 
he defines the term — ^prescribes no single highroad to the goods of 
human life. Politics is only a method for managing public affairs. The 
goal of full human development must be sought in many ways, and a 
democratic society provides for responsible activity in many non- 
political spheres of human life. Political activity can only be directly 
important for a few. For the rest, government can best serve as an 
expert and beneficent steward who clears away obstacles, manage the 
vital necessities, and submits his accounts — simplified to his master's 
level of understanding — ^for periodic review. 



IV 

In the face of such a position, exhibiting the virtues of realism and 
moderation and cast in the fashionable terms of pluralism, it is 
necessary to emphasize what has been changed. Contemporary democ- 
racy is much more (or much less) than simply a more realistic state- 
ment of classical democracy which "salvages much of what sponsors of 
the [classical] democratic method really mean by this term." ^* 

In the first place, although the purpose of both kinds of theory is to 
prescribe, their approach and emphasis is strikingly different. The heart 
of classical democracy is moral purpose. It prescribes this purpose, then 
a general strategy for its fulfillment, and finally various institutions 
through which this strategy may be carried into operation. Contem- 
porary democracy, on the other hand, begins with institutions — that set 
^Schumpeter, op, cit., p. 269. 
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of institutions which realistically describe the essential features of 
existing democratic political systems. It moves from institutions to 
values, taking as democratic those values which are inherent in, or can 
be accommodated to, the given political institutions. 

The assumptions of fact and value which underlie the prescriptive 
contents of the two theories are quite distinct, and the differences 
between them fall into a familiar pattern. Contemporary democracy may 
be considered less a restatement of classical democracy than a twentieth- 
centiuy manifestation of the sober, cautious, Whig pluralism which, 
though often expressing itself politically in aristocratic terms, has been 
accounted a part of the democratic tradition since the seventeenth 
century. As with the earlier Whigs, these men "tend to accept existing 
society as a datum, susceptible to minor modifications, but always 
within a frame of reference supplied by the status quo." ^^ As with the 
earlier Whigs, these men are dubious of notions of common good and 
social harmony and inclined to see politics in terms of the conflict of 
private interests. As with the earlier Whigs, these men are respectful of 
the limits of human reason and well aware of the irrational elements in 
human behavior. For both, this leads toward reliance on the political 
talents of an active elite. For earlier Whig and contemporary demo- 
crat, the basis of knowledge is empirical reality. For both, a clear 
understanding of empirical reality is necessary for men to measure the 
natural limits of their power and to exploit effectively what freedom of 
action they do possess. A realistic understanding of present circum- 
stances is a compelling necessity. Both seem less concerned with change 
than with reasonable stability; less concerned with progress than with 
the virtues of the present. By limiting the moral possibilities of political 
activity, contemporary democrats reflect something of earlier Whig 
suspicions of poUtical power. Politics serves, it does not create. As 
political power facilitated the enjoyment of natural rights for Locke, so 
political power may facilitate the pursuit of human fulfillment outside of 
politics for contemporary democracy. 

Contemporary democracy changes the means and the locus of the 
contribution of government to human development, although the ideal 
itself is not necessarily rejected. Politics may still play a part in the 
pursuit of the ideal, but it no longer has the paramount role which it had 

"Sheldon Wolin, Politics and Vision (Boston: Little, Brown, 1960), p. 298. 
On the general point discussed in this paragraph, see Wolin, chap. 9, and G. H. 
Sabine, "The Two Democratic Traditions," Philosophical Review, 61 (1952), 
pp. 451-74. 
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before. The most significant realms for responsible personal activity now 
lie beyond the limits of politics — ^in economics, education, religion, art, 
social life, and even recreation. Without denying traditional democratic 
hopes for moral progress and social regeneration, contemporary demo- 
cratic theory carefully excludes them from the list of essential features 
which define democracy. It is, at the very most, noncommittal as to the 
possibilities which active political participation offer as a means to such 
ends. The best chance lies in the policy results of responsible popular 
government. 

Although both theories of democracy prescribe a system of respon- 
sible popular government, the words have different meanings in the two 
theories. Popular government or popular rule means, in the case of 
classical democracy, the active participation of most adult citizens in the 
determination of public policies. In contemporary democracy, as its 
exponents have been at great pains to make clear, popular rule means 
only the popular choice at periodic elections of governors who make 
policy decisions. The extent of popular participation which is essential 
to political democracy is no more than that. Though popular participa- 
tion may often go well beyond this minimum, this is, stricdy speaking, a 
matter of indifference to the theory.*^ 

It follows from this that although both theories prescribe responsi- 
ble government, the conception of responsibility to which they give 
effect is not the same. The strategy of classical democracy requires the 
active and creative participation of the citizen in collective self-govern- 
ment and the pursuit of the common good. Popular responsibility arises 
from the role of the citizens as the active creators of public policy, from 
their engagement with public questions and their conunitment to the 
search for a common good. Responsibility is conceived in active terms. 
The citizen is responsible because he is an active creator; the primary 
meaning of popular responsibility is that the citizens are responsible to 
themselves for what they have done. The responsibility of government is 
a secondary and derivative responsibility. Government is responsible to 
its citizens for the way in which it has carried out their directions. 

In contemporary democracy, the active role of the citizen as a 

"^ *The popular influence upon policies, as distinct from control over policy- 
making, goes on all the time and may take many institutionalized and legitimate 
forms. The extent of such influence, however, cannot be reduced to any public 
test which can be incorporated at the present time into a general theory. The 
reason is that popular influence and consultation take such an infinity of forms 
— of which interest or pressure groups are perhaps the best known — that 
hardly any general principle can as yet be enunciated." Mayo, op. cit,, p. 62. 
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defining feature of democratic government is limited to the periodic 
choice of governors. Responsible government refers primarily to the 
accountability of a creative and active governing elite to those who have 
been the objects of its policies. The citizen has only a minimal 
involvement as a creative actor in what he judges. He must necessarily 
judge governors, their records and their promises, largely as a passive 
object of the actions of others. To the extent that this notion of 
responsibility is accepted and the citizens are considered primarily as 
objects rather than as creative actors, they must be considered as 
essentially irresponsible. They are to judge a world they never made, 
and thus to become a genteel counterpart of the mobs which spo- 
radically unseated aristocratic governments in eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Europe. If a high degree of social solidarity and sense of 
community are necessary for the effective functioning of any sort of 
democratic government, it must come largely from some other source 
than the political activities of the citizen. Contemporary democracy is, 
in fact, a theory dependent on the prior existence of an established 

community, to the development of which it makes little, if any, 
contribution.22 

Given the uncompromising demands of its ideal and its strategy, 
classical democracy is almost necessarily radical in relation to any exist- 
ing political system. At their best, the realities of democratic politics are 
but a poor copy of what they should be, and classical democracy 
assumes that this is an undesirable but not unalterable state of affairs. 
Recognition of the gap between ideal and present reality and the 
difficulties of doing anything about it may create anxiety and gloom on 
the part of some who cherish the ideal.^^ This may lead to an effort to 
reject politics or to paper over the gap with a mythical view of present 
political reality. To assuage anxiety and avoid its possible consequences, 
the contemporary democrat proposes to reduce the tension between 
ideal and reality by changing the ideal to correspond — or nearly cor- 
respond — to reality. For those who find anything more than minor 

" Schumpeter saw this clearly. In discussing conditions for the success of the 
democratic method — as he defined it — ^he said: **Every system can stand de- 
viating practices to a certain extent. But even the necessary minimum of dem- 
ocratic self-control evidently requires a national character and national habits of 
a certain type which have not everywhere had the opportunity to evolve and 
which the democratic method cannot be relied upon to produce." Schumpeter, 
op. cit., p. 295. See also Tussman, op. cit., p. 60. On the relation between com- 
munity and active responsibility see W.E.. Olson, "Responsibility: An Escape 
and an Approach," Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 19 (March 1963), pp. 2-6. 

"Hartz, op, cit,, pp. 13-29. 
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adjustments in the status quo unacceptable, this remedy makes sense. 
For others, I suggest, it is very doubtful. 

It may be, of course, than even a fair approximation of the ideal of 
classical democracy really is unattainable. The failure of a substantial 
majority of men to participate consistently or intelligently in existing 
democratic politics may be rooted in the nature of things. Plato may 
already have said the last word. This is possible, but enough changes 
have taken place in the last century or so in the political behavior of 
men to make it seem rather unlikely. 

Assuming that change is possible, classical democracy suggests that 
even in the most advanced and successful countries far-reaching innova- 
tions are desirable — ^not only in the political systems but also in the 
social, economic, and cultural milieux associated with them.^^ While 
this tension between ideal and reality may lead to political neurosis in 
some, it can provide others with practical guidance for both theoretical 
and practical activity that is not tied down by commitments to the status 
quo. Qassical democracy calls into question the failures of politics, 
which are an integral part of contemporary political reality, and suggests 
that we direct our energies toward dealing with them. It suggests 
inquiries and actions which lead out from politics to other aspects of 
human life in search for explanations and remedies. From this point of 
view, the significant problems are detenmned by their relevance to the 
future pursuit of the democratic ideal, not by their convenience for 
compiling descriptive data as a preliminary to a general explanatory 
theory of politics or by reference to the needs of the existing powers that 
be. 

The institutional ideal of contemporary democracy necessarily 
lacks the radical bite of classical theory. It is bound in time and space by 
its realistic description of political reality. In a world inundated by 
change and rebellion against the past, this is scarcely an advantage. 
Contemporary democracy is less a guide to future action than a 
codification of past accomplishments. By translating the descriptive 
principles of present democratic reality into prescriptive terms, it 
vindicates the main features of the status quo and provides a model for 
tidying up loose ends. Democracy becomes a system to be preserved, 
not an end to be sought. Those who wish a guide to the future must look 
elsewhere. 

''See Williams, op. cit,, pp. 306-16 for a statement of classical democracy 
that is an integral part of a thoroughgoing economic and social radicalism. 
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During the last thirty years, there have been numerous attempts to revise 
or reconstitute the ''classical" theory of democracy: the familiar doc- 
trine of popular rule, patterned after the New England town meeting, 
which asserts that public policy should result from extensive, informed 
discussion and debate.^ By extending general participation in decision- 
making the classical theorists hoped to increase the citizen's awareness 
of his moral and social responsibilities, reduce the danger of tyranny, 
and improve the quality of government. Public oflScials, acting as agents 
of the public at large, would then carry out the broad policies decided 
upon by majority vote in popular assemblies. 

Although it is seldom made clear just which of the classical 
democratic theorists is being referred to, contemporary criticism has 
focused primarily on the descriptive elements of the theory, on its basic 
conceptions of citizenship, representation and decision-making.^ The 

^For discussions of the meaning of the classical theory of democracy see: 
George Sabine, 'The Two Democratic Traditions," The Philosophical Review, 
61 (1952), 451-474; and his A History of Political Theory (New York, 1958), 
especially chs. 31 and 32. Also see J. Roland Pennock, Liberal Democracy: Its 
Merits and Prospects (New York, 1950); and Sheldon Wolin, Politics and Vision 
(Boston, 1960), especially chs. 9 and 10. 

'Criticism of the descriptive accuracy of the classical theory has been wide- 
spread in recent years. The best statement of the basic objections usually made 
is Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (New York, 1942), 

SOURCE: The American Political Science Review, LX, 2 (June, 1966), 285- 
95. Reprinted with permission. 

Jack L. Walker is assistant professor of political science at the University of 
Michigan. 
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L concept of an active, informed, democratic citizenry, the most distinc- 
tive feature of the traditional theory, is the principal object of attack. On 
empirical grounds it is argued that very few such people can be found in 
Western societies. Public policy is not the expression of the common 
good as conceived of by the citizenry after widespread discussion and 
compromise. This description of policy making is held to be dangerously 
naive because it overlooks the role of demagogic leadership, mass 
psychology, group coercion, and the influence of those who control 
concentrated economic power. In short, classical democratic theory is 
^ I held to be unrealistic; first because it employs conceptions of the nature 
of man and the operation of society which are Utopian, and second 
because it does not provide adequate, operational definitions of its key 
concepts. 

Since contemporary scholars have found the classical theory of 
democracy inadequate, a "revisionist" movement has developed, much 
as it has among contemporary Marxists, seeking to reconstitute the 
theory and bring it into closer correspondence with the latest findings of 
empirical research. One major restatement, called the ''elitist theory of 
democracy" by Seymour Martin Lipset,^ is now employed in many 
contemporary books and articles on American politics and political 
behavior and is fast becoming part of the conventional wisdom of 
political science. 

The adequacy of the elitist theory of democracy, both as a set of 
political norms and as a guide to empirical research, is open to serious 
question. It has two major shortcomings: first, in their quest for realism, 
the revisionists have fundamentally changed the normative significance 
of democracy, rendering it a more conservative doctrine in the process; 
second, the general acceptance of the elitist theory by contemporary 
political scientists has led them to neglect almost completely some 
profoundly important developments in American society. 

Part IV. See also Bernard Berelson ei al., Voting (Chicago, 1954), chapter 14; 
articles by Louis Hartz and Samuel Beer in W. N. Chambers and R. H. Salisbury 
(eds.), Democracy in the Mid'20th Century (St. Louis, 1960); Seymour Martin 
Lipset, Political Man (New York, 1960); Robert Dahl, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory (Chicago, 1956), and Who Governs? (New Haven, 1961), especially pp. 
223-325; V. O. Key, Public Opinion and American Democracy (New York, 
1961), especially Part VI; Lester W. Milbrath, Political Participation (Chicago, 
1965), especially Chapter VI; and for a general summary of the position: Henry 
Mayo, An Introduction to Democratic Theory (New York, 1960). 

'Introduction by Lipset to the Collier Books paperback edition of Robert 
Michels's Political Parties (New York, 1962), p. 33. 
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I. NORMATIVE IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
ELITIST THEORY 

At the heart of the elitist theory is a clear presumption of the 
average citizen's jn^ Hftgnarifts As a consequence, democratic systems | 
must rely on the ^^osdom^ loyalty^gnd skill of their pom ^ ^a^ lea ders^ not | 
on the population at large. The political system is divided into two 
groups: the eUte , or the ''political entrepreneurs,'' ^ who possess ideolog- 
ical commitments and manipulative skills; and the citizens at large, the 
masses, or the ''apolitical clay" ^ of the system, a much larger class of 
passive, inert followers who have little knowledge of public affairs and 
even less interest The factor that distinguishes democratic and au- 
thoritarian systems, according to this view, is the provision for limited, 
peaceful competition among members of the elite for the formal.^ 
positions of leadership within the system. As Joseph Schumpeter sum- 
marized the theory: "the democratic method is that institutional ar- 
rangement for arriving at political decisions in which individuals acquire 
the power to decide by means of a competitive struggle for the people's 
vote." • 

Democracy is thus conceived primarily in procedural terms : it is 
seen as a method of making decisions which insures efficiency in 
administration and policy making and yet requires some measure of 
responsiveness to popular opinion on the part of the ruling elites. The 
average citizen still has some measure of effective political power under 
this system, even though he does not initiate policy, because of his right 
to vote (if he chooses) in regularly scheduled elections. The political 
leaders, in an effort to gain support at the polls, will shape public policy 
to fit the citizens' desires. By anticipa tingJMJlbliig. reaction the elite grants 
the ci tizenry a form of indirect acc ess to public policy making, without 
the creation of any kind of formal institutions and even in the absence of 
any direct conununication. "A few citizens who are non-voters, and who 
for some reason have no influential contact with voters, have no indirect 
influence. Most citizens, however, possess a moderate degree of indirect 
influence, for elected officials keep the real or imagined preferences of 
constituents constantly in mind in deciding what policies to adopt or 
reject."^ An ambiguity is created here because obviously leaders 

*The phrase is DahFs in Who Governs?, p. 227. *Ibid,, p. 225. 
'Schumpeter, op, cit., p. 269. 'Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 164. 
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sometimes create opinions as well as respond to them, but since the 
leaders are constantly being challenged by rivals seeking to gain the 
allegiance of the masses it is assumed that the individual citizen will 
receive information from several conflicting sources, making it ex- 
tremely difBcult for any one group to "'engineer consent" by manipulat- 
ing public opinion. As Upset puts it: '"Representation is neither simply 
a means of political adjustment to social pressures nor an instrument of 
manipulation. It involves both functions, since the purpose of repre- 
sentation is to locate the combinations of relationships between parties 
and social bases which make possible the operation of efficient govern- 
ment." « 

There has been extensive research and speculation about the 
prerequisites for a democratic sys tem of this kind. There is general 
. agreement that a well developed social pluralism and an extensive 
] system of voluntary groups or associations is needed, along with a 
prevailing sense of psychological security, widespread education and 
limited disparities of wealth. There must be no arbitrary barriers to 
political participation, and "'enough people must participate in the 
governmental process so that political leaders compete for the support 
of a large and more or less representative cross section of the popula- 
tion." » 

Elitist theory departs markedly from the classical tradition at this 
point. TradijJQnally it was assumed that the most important prerequisite 
for a stable democracy was general agreement among the politically 
^ N^ active (those who vote) on certain fundamental policies and basic 
>*^ values, and widespread acceptance of democratic procedures and re- 
> straints on political activity. Political leaders would not violate the basic 
xf . consensus, or "democratic mold," if they wished to be successful in 
^ gaining their objectives, because once these fundamental restraints were 
broken the otherwise passive public would become aroused and would 
organize against the offending leaders. Elitist theorists argue instead that 
agreement on democratic values among the "intervening structure of 
eUtes," the very elements which had been seen earlier as potential 
threats to democracy, is the main bulwark against a breakdown in 
constitutionalism. Writing in 1959, David Truman di scards his notion of 
"potential groups," a variation of the traditional doOTme of consensus, 

'Lipset, Introduction to Michels, op. cit., p. 34. 

* Robert Dahl and Charles Lindblom, Politics, Economics and Welfare (New 
York, 1953), p. 309. 
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and calls instead for a '^ consens us of elites/ * a determination on the part 
of the leaders of political parties, laoorunions, trade associations and 
other voluntary associations to defend the fundamental procedures of 
democracy in order to protect their own positions and the basic 
structure of society itself from the threat of an irresponsible dema- 
gogue.^® V. O. Key, in his Public Opinion and the American Democ^ 
racy, concludes that ''the critical element for the health of a democratic 
order consists in the beliefs, standards, and competence of those who 
constitute the influentials, the opinion-leaders, the political activists in 
the order." *^ Similarly, Robert Dahl concludes in his study of New •» 
Haven that the skillful, active political leaders in the system are the true J 
democratic ''legitimists."^^ Since democr^tio^ocedures rebate their ^ 
conflicts and protect their privileged positions in the system the leaders 
can be counted on to defend the democratic creed even if a majority of 
the voters might prefer some other set of procedures.*' 

It has also been suggested by several elitist theorists that demoo- 

" David Traman, 'The American System in Crisis," Political Science Quar^ 
terly (December, 1959), pp. 481-497. See also a perceptive critique of Truman's 
change of attitude in Peter Bachrach, **Elite Consensus and Democracy,** The*0^ 
Journal of Politics, 24 (1962), 439-452. 

^Key, op. cit., p. 558. See also Key's ''Public Opinion and the Decay of 
Democracy,** The Virginia Quarterly Review, 37 (1961), 481-494. 

"Dahl*s position on this issue seems to have undergone a transformation 
somewhat similar to Truman's. Compare Dahl and Lindblom, op, cit., Chapter 11 
with Dahl, Who Governs?, Books IV, V, VI. J 

''Dahl, Who Governs?, pp. 311-325. It is important to note that these con- 
clusions about the crucial function of an elite cpnsensus in democracy were based 
on little empirical evidence. Truman, Key and Dahl seem to rely most heavily 
on Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties (New York, 
1955), a study based on national opinion surveys which was concerned with only 
one issue (McCarthyism) and did not investigate the relationship between the 
expressed opinions of its subjects and their behavior under stress; and James 
Prothro and Charles Grigg, "Fundamental Principles of Democracy: Bases of 
Agreement and Disagreement," Journal of Politics, 22 (1960), 276-294, a study 
of attitudes in two small cities. More recently, however, Herbert McClosky has 
produced more convincing data in his "Consensus and Ideology in American 
Politics," The American Political Science Review, 58 (1964), 361-382. On page 
377 McClosky concludes that widespread agreement on procedural norms is not 
a prerequisite to the success of a democratic system: "Consensus may strengthen 
democratic viability, but its absence in an otherwise stable society need not be 
fatal, or even particularly damaging." McClosky's conclusions are called into 
question by data presented by Samuel Eldersveld, Political Parties: A Behavioral 
Analysis (Chicago, 1964), pp. 183-219; and Edmond Constantini, "Intraparty 
Attitude Conflict: Democratic Party Leadership in California," Western Political 
Quarterly, 16 (1963), 956-972. 
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racies have good reason to fear increased political participation. They 
argue that a successful (that is, stable) demo^ i^tic system dgpgnds on 
w idespread apathy and general political incompetence.^^ The ideal of 
democratic participation is Uius transformed into a '"noble lie" designed 
chiefly to insure a sense of responsibility among political leaders. As 
Lester Milbrath puts it: 

... it is important to continue moral admonishment for citizens to be- 
come active in politics, no^ because we want or expect great masses of 
them to become active, but rather because the admonishment helps keep 
the system open and sustains a belief in the right of all to participate, 
which is an important norm governing the behavior of political elites.^^ 

^If the uninformed masses participate in large numbers, democratic self- 
restraint will break down and peaceful competition among the elites, the 
central element in the elitist theory, will become impossible. 

The principal aim of the critics whose views we are examining has 
been to make tlie theory of democracy more realistic, to bring it into 
closer correspondence with empirical reality. They are convinced that 
the classical theory does not account for "much of the real machinery" *• 
«^ by which the system operates, and they have expressed concern about 
the possible spread among Americans of either unwarranted anxiety or 
cynical disillusionment over the condition of democracy. But it is difficult 
to transform a Utopian theory into a realistic account of political behavior 
without changing the theory's normative foundations. By revising the 

ttl^eory to bring it into closer correspondence with reality, the elitist 
theorists have transformed democracy from a radical into a conservative 
political doctrine, stripping away its distinctive emphasis on popular 
political activity so that it no longer serves as a set of ideals toward 
which society ought to be striving.*^ 

^See Bernard Berelson, et aL, op, ciL, Chapter 14; Lipset, op. ciu, pp. 14- 
16; W.H. Morris-Jones, "In Defense of Apathy," Political Studies, U (1954), 
25-37. 

"Milbrath, op, cit,, p. 152. 

"Louis Hartz, "Democracy: Image and Reality,** in Chambers and Salisboiy 
(eds.), op, cit., p. 26. 

"Several articles have recently appeared which attack the elitist theory on 
"^normative grounds. The best and most insightful is Lane Davis, "The Cost of 
Realism: Contemporary Restatements of Democracy,** Western Political Quar- 
terly, 17 (1964), 37-46. Also see: Graeme Duncan and Steven Lukes, "The 
New Democracy,*' Political Studies, 11 (1963), 156-177; Steven W. Rousseas 
and James Farg^nis, "American Politics and the End of Ideology,** British Journal 
of Sociology, 14 (1963), 347-360; and Christian Bay, "Politics and Pseudopol- 
itics,** The American Political Science Review, 59 (1965), 39-51. The subject is 
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The most distinctive feature, and the principal orienting value, of 
classical democratic theory was its emphasis on individual participation) 
in the development of public policy. By taking part in the affairs of his 
society the citizen would gain in knowledge and understanding, develop 
a deeper sense of social responsibility, and broaden his perspective be-J 
yond the narrow confines of his private life. Althou^ the classical 
theorists accepted the basic framework of Lockean democracy, with its 
emphasis on limited government, they were not primarily concerned 
with the policies which might be produced in a democracy; above all 
else they were concerned with human developmen t, the opportunities. ^' 
which existed in political activity to realiSe the untapped potentials of I ^ 
men and to create the foundations of a genuine human community. In I 
the words of John Stuart Mill: 

... the most important point of excellence wlych any form of govern^ 
ment can possess is to promote the virtue and intelligence of the people 
themselves. The first question in respect to any political institutions is 
how far they tend to foster in the members of the community the 
various desirable qualities, . . . moral, intellectual, and active.^^ 

In the elitist version of the theory, however, emphasis has shifted to 
the needs and functions of the system as a whole; there is no longer a ^^^ ! 
direct_c oflgem with human develofiment. The central question is not 
how to design a political system which stimulates greater individual 
participation and enhances the moral development of its citizens, but 
how "to combine a substantial degree of popular participation with a 
system of power capable of governing effectively and coherently." *• 

The elitist theory allows the citizen only a passive role as an object 
of political activity; he exerts influence on policy making only by render- 
ing judgements after the fact in national elections. The safety oi 

also treated in: Henry Kariel, The Decline of American Pluralism (Stanford, 
1961), Chapters 9 and 11; T. B. Bottomore, Elites and Society (London, 1964), 
108-110; Robert Presthus, Men at the Top (New York, 1964), 3-47; and Robert 
Agger, Daniel Goldrich and Bert Swanson, The Rulers and the Ruled (New York, 
1964), 93-99, 524-532. For an insightful critique of the work of Dahl and 
Mills, conceived of as opposing ideological positions, see: William E. Connolly, 
Responsible Political Ideology: Implications of the Sociology of Knowledge for 
Political Inquiry (unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Michigan, 
1965), pp. lS-39. This section of this article depends heavily on Lane Davis* 
analysis. 

^John Stuart Mill, Considerations on Representative Government (New 
York, 1862), pp. 39-40. 

^Samuel Beer, "New Structures of Democracy: Britain and America,** in 
Chambers and Salisbury (eds.), op. cit,, p. 46. 
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contemporary democracy lies in the high-minded sense of responsibiliQ 
of its leaders, the ogfy elements of society who are actively striving to 
discover and implement the common good. The citizens arc left to 
**judge a world they never made, and thus to become a genteel counter- 
part of the mobs which sporadically unseated aristocratic governments 
in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe." ^^ 

The contemporary version of democratic theory has, it seems, losl 
much of the vital force, the radical thrust of the classical theory. The 
elitist theorists, in trying to develop a theory which takes account of the 
way the political system actually operates, have changed the prindpal 
orienting values of democrac^. The heart of the classical theory was its 
justification of broad participation in the pubUc affairs of the commu- 
nity; the aim was the production of citizens who were capable enough 
and responsible enough to play this role. The classical theory was nol 
meant to describe any existing system of government; it was an outline, 
a set of prescriptions for the ideal polity which men should strive tc 
create. The elitist thenrii^ te. in their quest for realism, have changed this 
o'.^ distinctive prescriptive element in democratic theory; they haxg^jnb- 

t/O^ sjituted sta^yji^,j^pd.effiygngy^.J^^^ primfi gnals niAmsss^y' ^ these 

V^ . revisions are accepted, the danger arises that in striving to develop mofc 

^"^ reliable explanations of political behavior, political scientists will also 

.r A -^^ecome sophisticated apologists for the existing political order. Robert 

Vr tl-^^i^tne, in concluding his study of the political ideologies of fifteen 

ir ''common men" in an Eastern city, observes that they lack a Utopian 

vision, a well-defined sense of social justice that would allow them to 

stand in judgement on their society and its institutions.^^ To some 

degree, the ''men of Eastport" share this disability with much of the 

American academic elite. 



II. THE ELITIST THEORY AS A GUIDE FOR 
RESEARCH 

The shortcomings of the elitist theory are not confined to its 
normative implications. Serious questions also arise concerning its 

"Davis, op. cit., p. 45. 

■Robert Lane, Political Ideology (New York, 1962), p. 475. Sec also Don- 
ald Stokes' comments on the same topic in **Popular Evaluations of Government: 
An Empirical Assessment/' in Harlan Cleveland and Harold LassweU (eds.). 
Ethics and Bigness (Published by the Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in their relation to the Democratic Way of life, 1962), p. 72. 
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descriptive accuracy and its utility as a guide to empirical research. The 
most unsatisfactory element in the theory is its concept of the passive, %» 
apolitical, common man who pays allegiance to his governors and to the 
sideshow of politics while remaining primarily concerned with his 
private life, evenings of television with his family, or the demands of his 
job. Occasionally, when the average citizen finds his primary goals 
threatened by the actions or inactions of government, he may strive 
vigorously to influence the course of public policy, but "Homo Civicus" 
as Dahl calls him, '*is not, by nature, a political animal." ^ 

It was the acceptance of this concept that led the elitist theorists to • 
reject the traditional notion of consensus. It became implausible to ; 
argue that the citizenry is watchful and jealous of the great democratic 
values while at the same time suggesting that they are uninvolved, 
uninformed and apathetic. Widespread apathy also is said to contribute 
to democratic stability by insuring that the disagreements that arise 
during campaigns and elections will not involve large numbers of people 
or plunge the society into violent disorders or civil war. 

No one can deny that there is widespread political _apathy among ^j^2^. 
many sectors of the American public. But it is important to ask why this /jtfT^ 
is so and not simply to explain how this phenomenon contributes to the ^^^ 
smooth functioning of the system. Of course, the citizens' passivity 
might stem from their satisfaction with the operation of the political 
system, and thus they would naturally become aroused only if they 
perceived a threat to the system. Dahl, for one, argues that the political 
system operates largely through "^inertia," tradition, or habitual responses. 
It remains stable because only a few *'key" issues are the objects of 
controversy at any one time, the rest of public policy having been settled 
and established in past controversies which are now all but forgotten. 
Similarly, Nelson Polsby argues that it is fallacious to assume that the 
quiescent citizens in a community, especially those in the lower income 
groups, have grievances unless they actually express them. To do so is to 
arbitrarily assign ''upper- and middle-class values to all actors in the 
community." ^^ 

But it is hard to believe, in these days of protest demonstrations, 
of Black Muslims and the Deacons of Defense and Justice, that the 
mood of cynical apathy toward politics which affects so many American 

" Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 225. \ 

"Nelson Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory (New Haven, 
1963). p. 117. 
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Negroes is an indication of their satisfaction with the political system, 
and with the weak, essentially meaningless alternatives it usually 
presents to them. To assume that apathy is a sign of satisfaction in this 
'case is to overlook the tragic history of the Negroes in America and the 
y system of violent repression long used to deny them any entrance into 
I the regular channels of democratic decision-making. 

Students of race relations have concluded that hostile attitudes 
toward a racial group do not necessarily lead to hostile actions, and 
amicable feelings do not ensure amicable actions. Instead, **it is the 
social demands of the situation, particularly when supported by ac- 
cepted authority figures, which are the effective determinants of individ- 
ual action. . . ." 2* This insight might apply to other areas besides 
race relations. It suggests that a society's political culture, the general 
perceptions about the nature of authority and the prevailing expecta- 
/ / tions of significant reference groups, might be a major influence on the 
political behavior of the average citizen regardless of his own feelings of 
satisfaction or hostility. There have been sizable shifts in rates of politi- 
cal participation throughout American history which suggests that these 
rates are not rigidly determined. A recent analysis indicates that rates of 
voter participation are now lower than they were in the Nineteenth 
Century even though the population is now much better educated and 
the facilities for communication much better developed.^^ Other studies 
indicate that there are marked differences in the political milieu of towns 
and cities which lead citizens of one area to exhibit much more cynicism 
and distrust of the political system than others.^® Although the studies 
showed no corresponding changes in feelings of political competence, 
cynical attitudes might inhibit many forms of participation and thus 
induce apathy. 

Political agathy obviously has many sources. It may stem from 

''Herbert Blumer, "Recent research [on race relations in the] United States 
of America," International Social Science Bulletin (UNESCO), 10 (1958), p. 
432. Similar arguments concerning the relationship of beliefs and action can be 
found in J.D. Lohman and D. C. Reitzes, "Deliberately Organized Groups and 
Racial Behavior,*' American Sociological Review, 19 (1954), 342-344; and in 
Earl Raab (ed.), American Race Relations Today (Garden City, 1962). 

"Walter Dean Buraham, "The Changing Shape of the American Political 
Universe," The American Political Science Review, 59 (1965), 7-28. 

"Robert Agger, Marshall Goldstein and Stanley Pearl, "Political Cynicism: 
Measurement and Meaning," The Journal of Politics, 23 (1961), 477-506; and 
Edgar Litt, "Political Cynicism and Political Futility," The Journal of Politics, 
25 (1963), 312-323. 
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feelings of personal inadequacy, from a fear of endangering important 
personal relationships, or from a lack of interest in the issues; but it may 
also have its roots in the society's institutional structure, in the weakness 
or absence of group stimulation or support, in the positive opposition of 
elements within the political system to wider participation; in the* 
absence, in other words, of appropriate spurs to action, or the presence 
of tangible deterrents.^^ Before the causes of apathy can be established 
with confidence much more attention must be directed to the role of the 
mass media. How are the perceptions of individual citizens affected by 
the version of reality they receive, either directly or indirectly, from 
television, the national wire services, and the public schools ^^ — and 
how do these perceptions affect their motivations? Political scientists 
have also largely neglected to study the use of both legitimate and 
illegitimate sanctions and private intimidation to gain political ends. 
How do the activities of the police,^* social workers, or elements of 
organized crime affect the desires and the opportunities available for 
individual political participation? 

Certainly the apparent calm of American politics is not matched by 
our general social life, which is marked by high crime rates, numerous 
fads and crazts, and much intergroup tension.3o One recent study 
showed that during the civil rights protests in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Cambridge, Maryland, crime rates in the Negro communities dropped 
substantially.^^ A finding of this kind suggests that there is some 
connection between these two realms of social conflict and that both 

''For a brief survey of findings on this subject, see Milbrath, op. cit,; and 
for a clear, brief summary, see: Morris Rosenberg, **Some Determinants of Po- «• 
litical Apathy," Public Opinion Quarterly, 18 (1954-55), 349-366. Also see 
David Apter (ed.). Ideology and Discontent (New York, 1964), especially chap- 
ters by Converse and Wolfinger, et aL 

^ K major study of the influence of secondary schools on political attitudes 
is underway at the University of Michigan under the direction of M. Kent 
Jennings. 

*An extensive investigation of the role of the police and the courts in 
city politics is being conducted at Harvard University by James Q. Wilson. 

^It is very difficult to compare crime rates or other indications of social 
disorganization in the United States with those in other countries. For a discus- 
sion of some of the difficulties see: UNESCO 1963 Report on the World Social 
Situation (New York, 1963). 

•* Fredric Solomon, Walter L. Walker, Garrett O'Connor and Jacob Fishman, 
"Civil Rights Activity and Reduction of Crime Among Negroes," Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 12 (March, 1965), 227-236. 
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may serve as outlets for individual distress and frustration. High crime 
(or suicide) rates and low rates of voting may very well be related; the 
former may represent "leakage" from the political system.** 

Once we admit that the society is not based on a widespread 

^ consensus, we must look at our loosely organized, decentralized political 

parties in a different light. It may be that the parties have developed in 

this way precisely because no broad consensus exists. In a fragmented 

society which contains niunerous geographic, religious and racial con- 

,^ flicts, the successful politican has been the man adept at negotiation and 

^\ > . bargaining, the man best able to play these numerous animosities oS 

/"y ': against each other, and thereby build ad hoc coalitions of support for 

: t y-o^ specific programs. Success at this delicate business of coalition building 

,-^ (,* depends on achieving some basis for communication among the leaders 

v^ J^ -^ of otherwise antagonistic groups and finding a formula for compromise. 

^ ^"^ ' To create these circimistances sharp conflicts must be avoided; highly 

' y controversial, potentially explosive issues shunned. Controversy is 

shifted to other issues or the public authorities simply refuse to deal with 

the question, claiming that they have no legitimate jurisdiction in the 

case or burying it quietly in some committee room or bureaucratic 

pigeonhole.** 

In other words, one of the chief characteristics of our political 
system has been its success in suppressing and controlling internal 
conflict. But the avoidance of conflict, the suppression of strife, is not 
necessarily the creation of satisfaction or consensus. The citizens may 
remain quiescent, the political system might retain its stability, but 
significant differences of opinion remain, numerous conflicts are un- 
resolved and many desires go unfulfilled. The frustrations resulting from 
such deprivations can create conflict in other, non-political realms. 

" For an excellent study of the Black Muslims which portrays the movemeot 
as a non-political outlet for the frustration and bitterness felt by many Amer- 
ican Negroes see the study by an African scholar: E. V. Essien-Udom, Black Na- 
tionalism: A Search for an Identity in America (Chicago, 1962). 

" Herbert Agar makes a similar analysis and argues for the retention of the 
system in The Price of Union (Boston, 1950). On page 689 he states: *Thc 
lesson which Americans learned [from the Civil War] was useful: in a largie fed- 
eral nation, when a problem is passionately felt, and is discussed in terms of 
morals, each party may divide within itself against itself. And if the parties di- 
vide, the nation may divide; for the parties, with their enjoyable pursuit of 
power, are a unifying influence. Wise men, therefore, may seek to dodge such 
problems as long as possible. And the easiest way to dodge them is for both 
parties to take bjth sides.'* ^ 
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Fads, religious revivals, or wild, anomic riots such as those which oc- 
curred in the Negro ghettos of several large American cities during the 
sununers of 1964 and 1965, phenomena not directly related to the 
achievement of any clearly conceived political goals, may be touched ofi 
by unresolved tensions left untended by the society's political leaders. 

The American political system is highly complex, with conflicting 
jurisdictions and niunerous checks and balances. A large commitment in 
time and energy must be made, even by a well-educated citizen, to keep 
informed of the issues and personalities in all levels of government. 
Most citizens are not able or willing to pay this kind of cost to gain the 
information necessary for effective political participation. This may be 
especially true in a political system in which weak or unclear alterna- 
tives are usually presented to die electorate. For most citizens the worldjcf (^ 
of politics is remot e, bewildering, and meaningless, having no direct] 
relation to daily concerns about jobs or family life. Many citizens have 
desires or frustrations with which public agencies might be expected to 
deal, but they usually remain unaware of possible solutions to their 
problems in the public sphere. This group within our political system are 
citizens only from the legal point of view. If a high degree of social 
solidarity and sense of community are necessary for true democratic 
participation, then these marginal men are not reaUy citizens of the 
state. The polity has not been extended to include them.** 

For Ae elitist theorist widespread apathy is merely a fact of \ 
political life, something to be anticipated, a prerequisite for democratic ) 
stability. But for the classical demo crat j?o.Utigaljtpathy is. an. object of ^ 
j ptens^ ggpcem b ecause the overriding moral purpose of the classical \ 
theory is to expand the boundaries of the political community and build J 
t he fou ndations for humaa imderstanding. through partic^ation by thex 
citizens in the affairs of their government. 



III. LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 

While most elitist theorists are agreed in conceiving of the average 
citizen as politically passive and uncreative, there seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion (or at least of emphasis) over the likelihood of some 
irrational, anti-democratic outburst from the society's common men. 

** For a study of several important factors affecting the degree of participa- 
tion in American politics see: E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign People 
(New York, 1960), especially chs. 5 and 6. 
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Dahl does not dwell on this possibility. He seemingly conceives of homo 
civicus, the average citizen, as a man who consciously chooses to avoid 
politics and to devote himself to the pleasures and problems of his job 
and family: 

Typically, as a source of direct gratifications political activity will 
appear to homo civicus as less attractive than a host of other activities; 
and, as a strategy to achieve his gratifications indirectly political action 
will seem considerably less efficient than working at his job, earning 
more money, taking out insurance, joining a club, planning a vacation, 
moving to another neighborhood or city, or coping with an uncertain 
future in manifold other ways.^^ 

Lipset, on the other hand, seems much more concerned with the 
danger that the common man might suddenly enter the political system, 
smashing democratic institutions in the process, as part of an irrational, 
I authoritarian political force. He sees ''profoundly anti-democratic tend- 
* encies in lower class groups," ^® and he has been frequently concerned 
in his work with Hitler, McCarthy and other demagogic leaders who 
have led anti-democratic mass movements. 

Although there are obviously some important differences of opin- 
ion and emphasis concerning the political capacities of average citizens 
and the relative security of democratic institutions, the elitist theorists 
agree on the crucial importance of leadership in insuring both the safety 
and viability of representative government. This set of basic assumptions 
serves as a foundation for their explanation of change and innovation in 
American politics, a process in which they feel creative leadership plays 
the central role. 

Running throughout the work of these writers is a vision of the 
'' professiona T^politinan p^ hero, much as he is pictured in Max Weber's 
essay, "Politics as a Vocation." Dahl's Mayor Lee, Edward Banfield's 
Mayor Daley, Richard Neustadt's ideal occupant of the White House all 
possess great skill and drive, and are engaged in the delicate art of 
J^f^,, persuasion and coalition building. They are actively moving the society 
. '^u^* forward toward their own goals, according to their own sp ecial vision . 
All of them possess the pre-eminent qualities of Weber's ideal-type 

I politician: "passion, a feeling of responsibility, and a sense of propor- 
tion." ^^ As in Schumpeter's analysis of capitalism, the primary source 

"Dahl, Who Governs?, p. 224. "Lipset, op, cit., p. 121. 
•'Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), From Max Weber: Essays in 
Sociology (New York, 1946), p. 115. 
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of change and innovation in the political system is the ''political 
entrepreneur"; only such a leader can break through the inherent 
conservatism of organizations and shake the masses from their habitual 
passivity. 

It is obvious that political leaders (especially chief executives) 
have played a very important role in American politics, but it is also 
clear that the American system's large degree of internal bargaining, the 
lack of many strong hierarchical controls and its numerous checks and 
balances, both constitutional and political, place powerful constraints on 
the behavior of political executives. American presidents, governors and 
mayors usually find themselves caught in a web of cross pressures which y» ' ^« 
prevent them from making bold departures in policy or firmly attaching ^ ,J!^ 
themselves to either side of a controversy. The agenda of controversy, 
the list of questions which are recognized by the active participants in 
politics as legitimate subjects of attention and concern, is very hard to 
change. 

Just as it can be argued that the common citizens have a form of 
indirect influence, so it can also be argued tiiat tiie top leaders of otiier 
institutions in the society, such as the business community, possess 
indirect influence as well. As Banfield suggests in his study of Chicago, 
the top business leaders have great potential power: *'il the twenty or 
thirty wealthiest men in Chicago acted as one and put all their wealth 
into the fight, they could easily destroy or capture the machine." ^^ The 
skillful politician, following Carl Friedrich's rule of anticipated reac- 
tions," ^^ is unlikely to make proposals which would unite the business 
community against him. The aspiring politicia n learns early in hh carefit^ 
by absorbing the folklore which circulates among the politically active, 
which issues can and cannot be exploited $.yccessful|y. It is this 
constellation of influences and anticipated reactions, ''the peculiar 
mobilization of bias" in the community, fortified by a general consensus 
of elites, that determines the agenda of controversy.*^ The American 

"Edward Banfield, Political Influence (New York, 1961), p. 290. 

"Carl Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Politics (New York, 1939), 
pp. 17-18. 

^This point is made persuasively by Peter Bachrach and Morton Baratz, 
'The Two Faces of Power," The American Political Science Review, 56 (1962), 
947-952. Also see their ''Decisions and Nondecisions: An Analytical Frame- 
work," The American Political Science Review, 57 (1963), 632-642; and Thomas 
J. Anton, "Power, Pluralism and Local Politics," Administrative Quarterly, 7 
(1963), 425-457. 
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political system, above all others, seems to be especially designed to 
frustrate the creative leader. 

But as rigid and inflexible as it is, the political system does produce 
new policies; new programs and schemes are approved; even bask 
procedural changes are made from time to time. Of course, each major 
shift in public policy has a great many causes. The elitist theory of 

democracy looks for thejrincipal gpyrce of innnvatinn in the competi- 

tion amon^ rival lead ers and the clever maneuvering of political 
entrepreneurs, which is, in its view, the most distinctive aspect of a 
democratic system. Because so many political scientists have worn the 
theoretical bUnders of the elitist theory, however, we have overlooked 
the importance of broadly based social movements, arising from the 
public at large, as powerful agents of innovation and change. 

The primary concerns of the elitist theorists have been the main- 
tenance of democratic stability, the preservation of democratic pro- 
cedures, and the creation of machinery which would produce efficient 
administration and coherent public policies. With these goals in mind, 
social movements (if they have been studied at all) have usually been 
pictured as threats to democracy, as manifestations of ^'political ex- 
tremism." Lipset asserts that such movements typically appeal to the 
^'disgruntled and the psychologically homeless, to the personal failures, 
the socially isolated, the economically insecure, the uneducated, un- 
sophisticated, and authoritarian persons at every level of the society." ^^ 
Movements of this kind throw the political system out of gear and 
disrupt the mechanisms designed to maintain due process; if the elites 
were overwhelmed by such forces, democracy would be destroyed. This 
narrow, antagonistic view of social movements stems from the elitist 
theorists' suspicion of the poUtical capacities of the conmion citizens,^ 

*^ Lipset, op. cil., p. 178. 

** Ruth Searles and J. Allen Williams, in a study of Negro students who took 
part in the sit-in demonstrations, found no evidence that they were authoritarian 
or posed threats to democracy. *Tar from being alienated, the students appear 
to be committed to the society and its middle class leaders**: **Negro College 
Students* Participation in Sit-ins" Social Forces, 40 (1962), p. 219. For other 
studies of this particular social movement see: Robert Coles, **Social Struggle 
and Weariness," Psychiatry, 27 (1964), 305-315; and three articles by Fredric 
Solomon and Jacob Fishman; ^^Perspectives on Student Sit-in Movement,** Amer- 
ican Journal of Ortho-psychiatry, 33 (1963), 872-882; "Action and Identity 
Formation in First Student Sit-in Demonstration/* Journal of Social Issues, 20 
(1964), 36-45; and ^'Psychosocial Meaning of Nonviolence in Student Civil 
Rights Activities," Psychiatry, 27 (1964), 91-99. Also sec the October, 1964 issue 
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ibek fear of instability and their failure to recognize the elements of 
rigidity and constraint existing in the political system. But if one holds 
that view and at the same time recognizes the tendency of the prevailing 
political system to frustrate strong leaders, it becomes difficult to explain 
bow significant innovations in public policy, such as the social security 
system, the Wagner Act, the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
di the Civil Rights Bill of 1964, ever came about 

During the last century American society has spawned numerous 
social movements, some of which have made extensive demands on the 
political system, while others have been highly esoteric, mystical, and 
Apolitical. These movements arise because some form of social disloca- 
don or widespread sense of frustration exists within the society. But dis- 
satisfaction alone is not a sufficient cause; it must be coupled with the' 
n ecessary resources and the existence of p ff^^fytial 1e^f|^.^j||p which can 
motivate a group to take action designed to change the offending circum-'' 
stances.^ Often such movements erupt along the margins of the political 
system, and they sometimes serve the purpose of encouraging political 
emd social mobilization, of widening the boundaries of the polity.^^ 
rhrough movements such as the Negroes' drive for civil rights, or the 
Midwestern farmers' crusade for fair prices in the 1890's, the Ku Klux 
Klan, or the '^radical right" movements of the 1960's, " pre-political 



of The Journal of Social Issues, entitled ''Youth and Social Action,** edited by 
Fredric Solomon and Jacob Fishman; and Jack L. Walker, ''Protest and Nego- 
tiation: A Case Study of Negro Leaders in Atlanta, Georgia,*' Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, 7 (1963), 99-124. 

^Sociologists usually study social movements under the rubric of collective 
behavior. For general treatments see: Herbert Blumer, "Collective Behavior*' in 
I.E. Gittler (ed.). Review of Sociology (New York, 1957); Rudolph Heberle, 
Social Movements (New York, 1951); Lewis Killian, "Social Movements** in 
Robert Faris (ed.), Handbook of Modern Sociology (Chicago, 1964); Charles 
King, Social Movements in the United States (New York, 1956); Karl Lang and 
Gladys Lang, Collective Dynamics (New York, 1961); Neil Smelser, Theory of 
Collective Behavior (New York, 1963); Ralph Turner and Lewis Killian, Collec- 
tive Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1957). For a brief historical sketch of 
lome American social movements see: Thomas Greer, American Social Reform 
Movements: Their Pattern Since 1865 (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1946). 

**For a book which investigates social movements that have served this 
function among Italian peasants see: E.J. Hobsbawn, Primitive Rebels (Man- 
chester, 1959). See also: Vittorio Lantemari, The Religions of the Oppressed 
(New York, 1963) for a study of the relationship of Messianic Cults and revo- 
lutionary movements on five continents; and George Rude, The Crowd in History 
(New York, 1964) for a study of popular uprisings in England and France from 
1730-1848. 
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people who have not yet found, or only begun to find, a specific language 
in which to express their aspirations about die world" ^^ are given new ori- 
entation, confidence, knowledge, sources of information and leadership. 
Social movements also serve, in Rudolf Heberle*s words, as 
the ^'creators and carriers of public opinion." ^^ By confronting the 
political authorities, or by locking themselves in peaceful — or violent ^^ 
— conflict with some other element of the society, social movements 
provoke trials of strength between contending forces or ideas. Those 
trials of economic, political or moral strength take place in the court of 
public opinion and sometimes place enormous strain on democratic 
institutions and even the social fabric itself. But through such trials, as 
tumultuous as they may sometimes be, the agenda of controversy, the 
hst of acceptable, ''key" issues may be changed. In an effort to 
conciliate and mediate, the political leaders fashion new legislation, 
create unique regulatory bodies and strive to establish channels of 
commimication and accommodation among the combatants. 
. Of course, members of the political elite may respond to the 

^ movement by resisting it, driving it underground or destroying it; they 

s^j^ may try to co-opt the movement's leaders by granting them privileges or 
by accepting parts of its program, or even by making the leaders part of 
the established elite; they may surrender to the movement, losing control 
of their offices in the political system in the process. The nature of the 
political leader's response is probably a prime determinant of the tactics 
the movement will adopt, the kind of leadership that arises within it, and 
the ideological appeals it develops. Other factors might determine the 
response of the leadership, such as the existence of competing social 
movements with conflicting demands, the resources available to the 
political leaders to satisfy the demands of the movement, the social 
status of the participants in the movement, the presence of competing 
sets of leaders claiming to represent the same movement, and many 
other elements peculiar to each particular situation. In this process 




**Hobsbawn, op, cit,, p. 2. **Hebcrle, op. cU„ pp. 417-418. 

*^ American political scientists have not been sufficiently concerned with the 
role of violence in the governmental process. Among all the articles published in 
The American Political Science Review between 1906 and 1963, there was only 
one whose title contained the word "violence/* only one with the word ''coercive** 
(it concerned India), and none with the word **force.** During the same period 
there were forty-nine articles on governmental reorganization and twenty-four on 
civil service reform. See Kenneth Janda (ed.), Cumulative Index to The American 
Political Science Review (Evanston, 1964). Efforts to retrieve this situation have 
begun in: Harry Eckstein (ed.), Internal War (New York, 1964). 
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social movements may be highly disruptive and some institutions may be 
completely destroyed; the story does not always have a happy ending. 
But one major consequence (function, if you will) of social movements 
is to break society's logjams, to prevent ossification in the political 
system, to prompt and justify major innovations in social poUcy and 
economic organization.^® 

This relationship of challenge and response between the established 
political system and social movements has gone without much sys- 
tematic study by political scientists. Sociologists have been concerned 
with social movements, but they have directed most of their attention to 
the causes of the movements, their ^'natural history," and the relation- 
ship between leaders and followers within them.^^ Historians have 
produced many case studies of social movements but little in the way of 
systematic explanation.^^ This would seem to be a fruitful area for 
investigation by political scientists. But this research is not likely to 
appear unless we revise our concept of the masses as politically inert, 
apathetic and bound by habitual responses. We must also shift our 
emphasis from theories which conceive of the ''social structure in terms 
of a functionally integrated system held in equilibrium by certain 
patterned and recurrent processes," to theories which place greater 
emphasis on the role of coercion and constraint in the poUtical system 
and which concentrate on the influences within society which produce 
''the forces that maintain it in an unending process of change." ^^ The 
greatest contribution of Marx to the understanding of society was his 
realization that internal conflict is a major source of change and 

^ Lewis Coser has discussed the role of conflict in provoking social change 
in his The Functions of Social Conflict (Glencoe: 1956); and in his **Social Con- 
flict and the Theory of Social Change," British Journal of Sociology, 9 (1957)' 
197-207. See also Irving Louis Horowitz, **Consensus, Conflict and Cooperation: 
A Sociological Inventory," Social Forces, 41 (1962), 177-188. 

^For an insightful and stimulating example, see Joseph Gusfield, Symbolic 
Crusade (Urbana, 1963), which makes an excellent analysis of the causes of the 
Temperance movement and changes in its leadership but makes only brief men- 
tion of the movement's impact on the government and the responses of political 
leaders to its efforts. 

"^John Higham is somewhat of an exception to this generalization. See his 
Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism 1860-1925 (New York, 
1963). Also see his: "Another Look at Nativism," Catholic Historical Review, 
44 (1958), 147-158; and his *The Cult of the ^American Consensus*: Homog- 
enizing Our History," Commentary (February, 1959), p. 159. 

" Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford, 
1959), p. 159. 
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innovation. One need not accept his metaphysical assumptions to 
appreciate this important insight. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

In a society midergoing massive social change, fresh theoretical 
perspectives are essential. Political theorists are charged with the 
responsibility of constantly reformulating the dogmas of the past so that 
democratic theory remains relevant to the stormy realities of Twentieth 
Century American society with its sprawling urban centers, its in- 
numerable social conflicts, and its enormous bureaucratic hierarchies. 

In restating the classical theory, however, contemporary poUtical 

Scientists have stripped democracy of much of its radical ilan and have 

diluted its Utopian vision, thus rendering it inadequate as a guide to the 

future. The elitist theorists generally accept the prevailing distribution of 

status in the society (with exceptions usually made for the American 

Negro), and find it *'not only compatible with political freedom but 

even ... a condition of it."^^ They place great emphasis on the 

limitations of the average citizen and are suspicious of schemes which 

might encourage greater participation in public affairs. Accordingly, 

I they put their trust in the wisdom and energy of an active, responsible 

LeUte. 

Besides these normative shortcomings the elitist theory has served 
as an inadequate guide to empirical research, providing an unconvincing 
explanation of widespread political apathy in American society and 
leading political scientists to ignore manifestations of discontent not 
directly related to the political system. Few studies have been conducted 
of the use of force, or informal, illegitimate coercion in the American 
political system, and little attention has been directed to the great social 
movements which have marked American society in the last one 
hundred years. 

If political science is to be relevant to society's pressing needs and 
urgent problems, professional students of politics must broaden their 
perspectives and become aware of new problems which are in need of 
scientific investigation. They must examine the norms that guide their 
efforts and guard against the danger of uncritically accepting the values 
of the going system in the name of scientifip objectivity. Political 
scientists must strive for heightened awareness and self-knowledge; they 

" Sabine, *The Two Democratic Traditions," op. cit., p. 459. 
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must avoid ri^d presumptions which diminish their vision, destroy their 
capacities for criticism, and blind them to some of the most significant 
social and political developments of our time. 



* I* 



[See also "Further Reflections on The Elitist Theory of Democracy 
by Robert A. Dahl in The American Political Science Review, Vol. LX, 
No. 2; and "A Reply to 'Further Reflections on 'The Elitist Theory of 
Democracy" ' " in the same volume by Jack L. Walker. In the "Reply,** 
Mr. Walker concedes that the title "The Elitist Theory of Democracy** 
was inappropriate but reaffirms that the doctrines with which he was 
concerned were: "(1) the belief that the political inactivity of the 
average citizen is a more or less permanent aspect of his behavior, not 
an artifact of the social and political systems; (2) the related belief that 
political inactivity is a sign of satisfaction with the operation of the 
political system, a form of passive consent; (3) the belief that political 
apathy is not seriously dysfunctional in a democratic system and, on the 
part of some writers, the belief that widespread apathy may be a 
prerequisite for the successful functioning of the system; (4) the belief 
that agreement on democratic norms among political leaders is more 
important than consensus among the common citizens for achieving 
political stability; and (5) an overriding concern with maintaining the 
stability of democratic systems.'* — EorroRs' notb.] 
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Last summer, Richard Goodwin, then one of President Johnson's assist- 
ants, announced that the ''great society" had run out of ideas about 
what to do with itself. ''We are not sure where we are going," he said, 
and added, "It is not the job of politicians to create brand new ideas. 
The most successful leaders take the best thoughts and most hopeful 
dreams of others, merge this with their instinctive sense of need and 
possibility and from this fusion help guide the movement of society." He 
concluded: "We know there are new problems, but the intellectual 
resources of this nation — ^the historic reservoir of social progress — do 
not readily provide the answers." ^ 

Anyone reading the postwar normative literature of political sci- 
ence and comparing its recommendations or lack thereof with the recent 
course of pubUc poUcy must be struck by its irrelevance. It is as if the 
makers of public poUcy were not aware of the fact that leading members 
of the profession have announced that a pathy, non-voting and p oor 
educat ion are a good th ing, i.e., system sustainin g, and that we sh ould 
be jno st cautiou s about co nsciously inducing social change becaus e of 
thcdangPT of nnstahilizing the political system. 

^Quoted by Richard Rovere in his Letter from Washington, the New 
Yorker, August 14, 1965, pp. 117-18. 

source: The Western Political Quarterly, XIX, 3 Supplement (1966), 5- 
12. Reprinted with permission of the University of Utah, copyright owners. Orig- 
inally given as a presidential address at the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Western Political Science Association, 1966. 

Maure L. Goldschmidt is professor of political science at Reed College. 
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We find ourselves, therefore, in a somewhat paradoxical situation. 
On the one hand, there is a great liberal forward movement at the 
political level with more new and far-reaching legislation than at any 
time since the early New Deal. On the other hand, we have a conserva- 
tive political theory which not only offers no guidance but is actually 
discouraging of change and innovation. The situation is further com- 
pUcated by the fact that most political scientists in their hearts — if I may 
use a now discredited phrase — approve of the new programs even 
though their writings do not support them. 

How have we gotten into this situation in which the main thrust of 
normative speculation is conservative rather than favorable to change? 
Before World War II, I think it is fair to say, the opposite situation 
prevailed. \ ^at then are the causes of post- World War II conservat ism? 
In the first place, there was the usual let-down from the idealism generated 
during the war to sustain the struggle. In the second place, the cold war 
brought about a strong anticommunist reaction from American liberals 
which took the form of an idealization of the American status quo. The 
heightening of anticommunist hysteria after the fall of China and 
Czechoslovakia brought with it McCarthyism and fear among hitherto 
liberal intellectuals. Furthermore, the enlistment of academics in the 
cold war contributed an additional set of rationalizations to the con- 
servative position. Another factor which may have influenced the trend 
was t l^e steady decline of alienation among academic intellectu als. In 
contrast to the situation in the thirties, there have been plenty of jobs 
since the war and jobs open to all. The decline of discrimination in 
academic employment has been a distinctive feature of the postwar 
situation. The increased prestige o f aca demics as consultants and 

aHyjgQfR hag rnnfirmi*H thR c^ncp nf wpll-hping an d tl^e demand fpr their 

c^rvirpg hag gQtUfi#>H tViA H^cir<*g of p\^ny f^f i nflucuce and p ower. 

As a result there has been a steady development and widespread 
acceptance of conservative ideas. The revival of the doctrine of original 
sin, the attack on ideology and Utopian thought, the criticism of left- 
wing democracy or populism, the emphasis on tradition, and on 
Burkean modes of thought, the preference for elitism and the emphasis 
on the incompetence of the mass of the voters, are all examples of 
conservative notions which have greatly influenced contemporary politi- 
cal science. 

The greatly increased concern with methodology has had similar 
consequences for normative thought. It has resulted in the transfer of 
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Utopian longings from the sphere of ideal society to that of 3n ideal 
science of politics. Professor David Easton, for example, is not satisfied 
with a science of politics which might attain the generality and rigor of 
economics, but aspires to an even more universal and presumably more 
rigorous science.^ The behavioral orientation tends to assume the fixity 
of political institutions and to study behavior within the limits fixed by 
these structures. Its emphasis on the equilibrium mode of analysis, on 
functionalism and on systems, tends to concentrate attention on stability 
rather than change and to ignore historical development. It also tends to 
see anything which exists, particularly if it has existed for a long time, as 
functional and system-sustaining and, hence, good.^ 

As my last remarks indicate, I am more interested in the normative 
ideas of empirical political scientists than in those of specialists in 
political philosophy, not because the former are more profound but 
because they are more influential. However, it should be pointed out 
that the most important work in political philosophy since the war has 
been done by conservative writer^ ? liVf Prnffi«^s/^r t ^n .^fr^^jg^g nnH tv 
Hanna^ Arcudt in this country and Professor Michael Qakeshott in 
flfftaf Britain. Although these individuals are all scholars of stature and 
distinction, their impact on the discipline has been slight. They do not 
talk the right language. Their approach is not in the dominant American 
tradition of empiricism and positivism. I propose therefore to discuss the 
formative views of several American political scientists , who have 
fought seriously about democratic theory and whose standing in the 
profession insures them a sympathetic audience. I refer to Dr. Bernard 
Berelson, Professors Almond and Verba, and Professor Edward Ban- 
field. 

The last chapter of Berelson's book on Voting contains a revision 
of classical democratic theory which is similar in many respects to the 
final chapter of Almond and Verba's The Civic Culture. The authors of 
both books acknowledge a common inspiration, namely, the ideas of 
prnfpRsnr Edward Shils. Both books take as their point of departure the 
inadequacies and indeed the dangers of classical democratic theory as 
revealed by their empirical studies and hence the need for a more 
^equate normative theory of democracy. 

"David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: Wiley, 
1965), ftn. 6, pp. 42I=2a,-aiuLp{Lj479 ff. 

' I want to emphasize that I refer to tendencies and not logical necessities. I 
am aware of the fact that students of underdeveloped societies are using func- 
tional analysis and are concerned with change. 
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What then is the case which our authors make against classical 
democratic theory? The requirements of this theory, according to 
Berelson, include for the individual a high level of interest, capacity for 
and practice of discussion, and strong motivation for participation in 
political life. The individual is expected to participate on the basis of 
knowledge, to cast his vote on the basis of principle with reference to the 
common good, and to decide questions in a rational way. On all of these 
points, Berelson gives the voters poor to fair marks, recognizing that 
these characteristics are differentisdly distributed in the population. He 
argues that, although the individual voters are unable to satisfy the 
requirements of classical democratic theory, nevertheless the system of 
democracy functions effectively. He says: 

If the democratic system depended solely on the qualifications of the 
individual voter, then it seems remarkable that democracy has survived 
through the centuries. After examining the detailed data on how 
individuals misperceive political reality, or respond to irrelevant social 
influences, one wonders how a democracy ever solves its political 
problems. But when one considers the data in a broader perspective — 
how huge sections of the society adapt to political conditions affecting 
them or how the political system adjusts itself to changing conditions 
over long periods of time — ^he cannot fail to be impressed with the total 
results. Where the rational citizen seems to abdicate, nevertheless angels 
seem to tread.^ 

According to Berelson, we are faced with a paradox — incompetent * 
citizens ^ produce com petei^it gnverppi^nt This is reminiscent of the 
famous paradox of Mandeville and the classical economists — privat e 

vices are public virtues. 

One of the important requirements of the political system, accord- 
ing to Berelson and Almond, is a voting population that is hetero- 
geneous in its political qualities rather than homogeneous as classical 
democratic theory prescribes. Some voters must be highly interested, 
others less interested and some not at all, because, if everybody were 
highly interested, there might be t po much extreme partisanship and 

fanarirism whiyh ynylf^ Hestrny fhi> r femOCratic Systc m. The highly 

interested voter, although he knows more about the campaign and 
participates more, is less open to persuasion and change and is 
presumably more fanatical and intolerant. But people who are less 
interested and participate less, are more flexible and more open to 

* B. Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfcld, and W. N. McPhcc, Voting (Chicago: U. of 
Chicago Press, 1954), p. 311. 
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persuasion since they are more indifferent to the outcome. Indeed, the 

apathetic se ptnent ht^^ ma^^ ^ »nhioM^ mnfrShntinn \ci maintaining our 

system by cushioning the shock of disagreement and change. W hile we 
cannot stand "apathy without limit," still the present level is a gpod 
thing.^ Berelson's conclusion is that the requirements of classical dem- 
ocratic theory are more appropriate for the opinion leaders than for all 
the voters. 

Berelson's concern with the problems of system maintenance rather 
than change is typical of much contemporary functional analysis. A 
striking application of the same point of view is to be found in a recent 
essay by Professor F^^^''^ Banfield entitle d "In Defense of the Ameri- 
V^^f can Party System." He argues that planning social change is not only 
i^ I difficult but dangerous because we cannot foresee the consequences of 
even very small changes and we may end up destroying the stability of 
the existing social system. 

Social relationships constitute systems: they are mutually related in such 
a manner that a change in one tends to produce changes in all of the 
others. If we change the party system in one respect, even a seemingly 
trivial one, we are likely to set in motion a succession of changes which 
will not come to an end until the whole system has been changed. The 
party system, moreover, is an element of a larger political system and of 
a social system. A small change in the structure or operation of parties 
may have important consequences for, say, the family, religion, or the 
business firm.^ 

w^ . Professor Banfield goes on to argue that if a political system works 
y>^ I well on the whole, that is, has survived and has produced good results, 
/ such as maintaining order, moderating conflict, not interfering with 
economic growth, avoiding mob rule or tyranny, and adapting to 
changed circumstances, one should not meddle with it. "Because the 
system is intricate beyond comprehension," he says, "the chance of 
improving it in the ways intended is slight, whereas the danger of 
disturbing its working and of setting off a succession of unwanted effects 
that will extend throughout the whole society is great." ^ Things 



I 



•/6iV/., p. 322 : G. AimnnH fl^ d s. Verba, The Civic C ulture (Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, iQ^-^^ pp 474-7S diiui ^ 481. AJ^JJi T 

•Edward C. Banfield, "In Defense of the American Party System" in Rob- 
ert A. Goldwin (cd.). Political Parties, US.A, (New York: Rand McNally, 
1964), p. 23. 

'Ibid,, p. 38. 
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are for the best in the best of all possible worlds, so let's forget about 
trying to make changes in any systematic way. 

I now propose to examine these views, first, from the point of view 
of cffipirical pniitirai c^iPnr^A and then to have a look at them from the 
n ormative point gf yj ^w. Let US begin with Berelson's analysis of the 
role of the r elatively uninterested, passive citizen . He suggests that the 
indifferent, the ignorant, the apathetic voters play a significant system- 
sustaining role because of t heir flexibility and lack of dogmatic attach - 
ment to prijpyiple The ideal citizen of classical democratic theory, on 
the other hand, tends to be dogmatic and fanatical and, if this type were 
to become general, the stability of the system would be endangered. 

Berelson's own data cast doubt on the validity of his conclusions. 
They show tEat the undecided voters who include a large number of the 
indifferents divide in accordance with the decideds, i.e., "they move with 
thfi trend nf thp times thr most.'' ^ In other words, their choices are in- 
fluenced by those who have more inforrnaTtnrrriftfgrpst, gjr ^^ ^(H^^'^'"^ 

Furthermore, Stauffer's study of Communism, Conformity, and 
Civil Liberties indicates that the educated, the informed, and the active 
are the more tolerant and flexible and that the less well-educated are the 
more intolerant, rigid, etc. Stauffer's findings lend weight to the con- 
clusion that, although the better educated may be more partisan in the 
sense of loyalty to party, they are less dogmatic and partisan in the sense 
of rjgj d^ ideological conMnitmen t. His findings as well as Berelson's 
would appear to support the classical democratic preference for the 
iptprpgfpH, grtivft^ pHnratftH rftiy^n and to refutc the revisionist views oi 

the advocates of the Civic Culture. 

Banfield's views illustrate one of the dangers of systems theory or, 
as it used to be called, organismic theor y. The concept of system is only 
an analogy useful for heuristic purposes. It belongs to the meta realm 
rather than the empirical, although Banfield treats it as if it belonged to 
the latter. The extent to which various aspects of society are actually 
interrelated has to be determined by empirical research, not merely 
assumed dogmatically. Fortunately, human societies lack the high 
degree of integration which Banfield assumes. I say fortunately, because 
hi^y integrated organisms lack the capacity to change themselves in 
important ways like human societies. One has only to compare the 
changes in any biological organism with those in human society in any 
given period of time to appreciate the difference. Hence, the systems 

'Berelson et aL, op. cit,, p. 139. 
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analogy has only a limited usefulness for understanding society and 
particularly for dealing effectively with change.^ 

Professor Banfield surely knows that deliberate and significant 
changes affecting the party system have been made without the hor- 
rendous consequences he fears. One needs only to mention the changes 
in nominating procedures from caucus to convention to direct primary, 
the changes in registration procedures, and the changes in the pro- 
cedures of Congress. 

This brief analysis has, I think, indicated the ideological character 
of the propositions we have been examining. Berelson's views about the 
positive role of the indifferent, apathetic voter and Banfield's warnings 
against change may more profitably be considered as justifications of the 
status quo, than as scientific propositions. ^ 

The Berelson-Almond theory of the positive role of the uncom- 
mitted and indifferent reminds one of Aristotle's view of democra cy.^^ 
Although he was critical of democracy in principle, he did have some 
kind words for agricultural democracy because it was the least demo- 
cratic of all the forms of democracy. Where most people engage in 
farming, they do not have time to participate actively in politics and to 
attend the assembly regularly. 'Tarmers," he says, ''not having any great 
amount of property, are busily occupied; and they have, thus, no time 
for attending the assembly. Not possessing the necessities of life, they 
stick to their work, and do not covet what does not belong to them; 
indeed, they find more pleasure in work than they do in politics and 
government — ^unless there are large pickings to be got from having a 
finger in government." ^^ Government is, therefore, left to the better 
sort who have the leisure and aptitude which it requires. 

It may help to put our authors in perspective if we compare their 
ideas with those of Burke, the founder of modem conservatism. Burke 
identifies the ideal with the existent, in contrast to the classical demo- 
cratic rejection of the notion that right can be derived from fact Our 

*In response to this kind of criticism Almond has suggested some ways of 
dealing with change in the systems framework. See O. A. Almond, "A Develop- 
mental Approach to Political Systems/* World Politics, January 1965, pp. 183- 
214. 

^^The Berelson-Almond view was put forward in the 1930*s by the well- 
known conservative writer, Francis Wilson. See his essay, **tJi#>- Ii^active Electo rate 
an4 Social Bftvnlnfjgn/* Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 16 (1936), pp. 
73-84. 

"^Politics, 1318B (Barker, ed.). p. 263. 
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authors are clearly on the side of Burke. As Almond and Verba put 
it: 

How can we explain the discrepancy between the ideals of the rational- 
ity-activist model and the patterns of political attitude we actually find, 
even in the more stable and successful democracies? One possible 
explanation, and the one most often found in the literature on civic 
education, is that this discrepancy is evidence of the malfunctioning of 
democracy. Insofar as people do not live up to the ideal of the active 
citizen, democracy is a failure. If one believes that the realities of 
political life should be molded to fit one's theories of politics, such an 
explanation is satisfactory. But, if one holds to the view that theories of 
politics should be drawn from the realities of political life — ^a somewhat 
easier and probably more useful task — ^then this explanation of a gap 
between the rationality-activist model and democratic realities is less 
acceptable. From the latter point of view, one would probably argue that 
the^p exists beca u^ tha stanHar^jy h ave been set unre asonably hi^.^' 

The ideal state for Burke is the outcome of the slowly evolving, 
unplanned adaptation of society and government to changing circum- 
stances. It is not the intelligence and foresight of individuals which are 
responsible for our being in the best of all possible worlds, but rather the 
providential character of the imiverse. Berelson strikes a similar note in 
explaining the paradox of incompetent citizens and an effectively 
operating political system when he says, '"Where the rational citizen 
seems to abdicate, nevertheless angels seem to tread." ^^ 

Burke's analysis is, of course, elitist in character. There are certain 
individuals and groups who, by virtue of inheritance and status, are fit 
to rule. They possess not only the necessary intelligence but the sympa- 
thy which enables them to represent the interests and desires of the whole 
population. Hence, he favors virtual, rather than actual, representation. 
Almond and Verba recognize the importance of a politically active class 
with power to rule. They can exercise power effectively only if the 
masses "are relatively passive, imipy^lvft d and deferential. " ** How- 
ever, if democrocy is to be meaningful, there must be some check on the 
power of the elites. This consists in the assumption of an active role by 

some citizens and ^hr hffl^^^ ^" ^^^ p^^ ^^ ^t^^rf^ that th^y ^n infliience 

the b^h^yjnr of their ipaHprg^ if fliey SO desire. Almond and Verba, 
however, think that this belief is, in part at least, a myt h. Accordingly, 

"Almond and Verba, op, ciL, pp. 475-76. 
"Berelson et al., op. cit., p. 311. 
"Almond and Verba, op. cit., pp. 478-7^ . 
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they present us with a picture of an ideal democracy whose rulers are 
chosen by only a part of the citizens, many of whom are indifferent 
about their choice, a polity in which rulers are ineffectively controlled by 
their followers who are partially deluded in believing that they can 
control them if they wish. 77?'^ ^^^^ 1 democratic elite sf pmg \ck have 
i ^ch in conmion with Burke's ideal oligarchy. Like the latter, it 
presumably represents the indifferent and the apathetic virtually if not 
actually. Although Almond and Verba do not commit themselves to the 
theory of virtual representation, one wonders whether such a view is not 
implied by their account of democratic leadership.^^ 

Finally, Burke regards society as an organism or system in which 
the parts are intimately interrelated. Because of the complexity and 
closeness of the interrelationships and because of the weakness of 
individual intelligence and foresight, he views proposals for deliberate 
change with great caution. Presumably, Berelson and Almond and 
certainly Banfield would agree. 

The idealization of the status quo does not completely rule out 
change. It simply de-emphasizes it and assigns it a relatively insignificant 
role. Apparendy any changes which the system can accept without too 
much difficulty are aU right. However, the substance of these changes is 
nowhere specified in terms of democratic or any other goals^JZhfi^oddic 
^ intP^^<^t is .igduced to a hypothetical conception of bdance or equilib- 
^um^erelson speaks of "enough consensus to hold the system together 
and enough cleavage to make it move." ^® 

We have tried to point out some similarities between the views of 
our authors and those of Burke. There are, of course, some important 
differences. Burke was trying to conserve an aristocratic regime; Berel- 
son, Almond and Banfield are trying to conserve a democratic one. 
Nevertheless, their attitude toward it is significant. In contrast to clas- 
sical democratic theory, they see democracy as already achieved: the 
main pr oblem, therefore, is to pr eserve it. Classical democratic theory, 
on the other hand, sees democracy as a never-ending process of achiev- 
ing, as a dynamic striving for the goals of liberty, equality, and frater- 

"In virtual representation, *There is a communion of interests and a 
symphony in feelings and desires, between those who act in the name of any 
description of people, and the people in whose name they act, though the 
trustees are not actually chosen by them.** Burke, Letter to Sir Hector Langrishe, 
1797, Works, Vol. 4, p. 293 — quoted by A. de Grazia, Public and Republic, 
pp. 43-44. 

^* Berelson et aU, op, cit., p. 318. 
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nity and for a continuous concern with the improvements of the means 
of achievement. 

The need for the revival of a dynamic democratic theory which will 
point the way for the next generation is pressing. In a rapidly changing 
society, characterized by technological innovation and great mobility of 
population, serious social problems are bound to arise. There is a # 
growing feeling in the country that racial discrimination, poor education, 
inadequate medical care, degrading poverty and unemployment, bad 
housing and urban slums, air and water pollution, and the defacement of 
the landscape are unnecessary and even intolerable in a wealthy country 
like ours committed to democratic values. 

Have we, as a profession, given any leadership to public opinion or 
guidance to government in these matters? A litde, but not much. Some 
of us have been concerned with the right to vote and reapportionment, 
some with urban problems and a few continue an interest in administra- 
tive reform. But the attitude of a large number has been conservative — 
either content with the status quo institutionally and policy-wise, or 
content to ignore policy questions altogether. 

We cannot expect political scientists to produce elaborate blue- 
prints of the future. We lack the competence to do so and, in any case, 
such efforts would be of questionable value. There is, however, an inter- 
mediate range of activity, where the study of specific problems, if 
infused with a strong sense of democratic values, may be expected to 
contribute something to the policy-making process. We might expect 
that their familiarity with the democratic heritage would enable political 
scientists to draw out its implications for today and tomorrow in the 
Ught of developing conditions. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said that most political scientists con- 
cern themselves with the study of the democratic heritage. If they do, 
they are more likely to be impressed with those aspects of it which are 
time, space, and class bound and hence now largely irrelevant than with 
its more lasting and universal aspects. What are these more lasting 
principles? Without attempting a full statement, I think they include, 
first of all, a n emphasis on the y^ l yg of evftty i nd'^^"^^ «"^ the 
importance of his freedom and self-determinatio n. What stands out in 
the writings of Rousseau, Kant, Jefferson, and the Mills is their belief in 

the im portance of thy flntnnnmy nf tliA \nA\xr'tAtj^^ 

Secondly, their confidence that, in spite of all his weaknes ses, man 
is_sufl 5ciently rational to develop and utilize social and poUtical ins titu- 
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tions to lytter_his_loL.^d to do so in such a way as to preserve and even 
enhance Jtus^ai]|tonomy. 

Thu:dly,\the recognition that the tendencies inhering in society are 
in the direction of economic inequaUty, and hence, the function of 
government must be to offset this trend and work for equality. As 
Rousseau put it: *lt is precisely because the force of circumstances 
tends continuously to destroy equality tha| thfi forrf of Ifgislatifin 

RhniilH alwnyQ tpnH fn its mn\nfi^x\mQf ** ^^ 

And finally, the classical democrats recognized that the democratic 
ideal was an ideal to be striven for and not ever fully realized. This 
meant a ceaseless effort to move in its direction, not smug satisfaction 
with what has already been achieved. The function of the ideal was to 
act as an operative criticism of society and an inspiration for its 
improvement. 

Today the great challenge to our system is the Negro's demand for 
the fulfillment of the promises inherent in the democratic creed. It is not 
enough to say to them, with Berelson, that "Change may come best 
from relaxation." ^® That is too reminiscent of the silent, uncommitted 
fifties. It is certainly not enough to say with Almond and Verba that **it 
may just not be worth it to be that good a citizen." ^* We have to make 
it worthwhile for the estranged, the apathetic, the poverty-stricken, and 
the uneducated. ''What is really at stake," says Mr. Tom Wicker of the 
New York Times, "is not just the fortunes of 20 million black Ameri- 
cans, or the protection of property, or the maintenance of some tenuous 
racial peace, important as these things are. What is at stake is the ability 
of the American idea expressed in thousands of legal, social, political 
and economic institutions to function." ^^ 

If political science is to make any contribution to the attainment of 
this goal, there will have to be a considerable shift from the currently 
popular posture of satisfaction with the status quo. Reinhold Niebuhr 
has said that the Civil Rights Movement has revived Christianity. Per- 
haps it will revive democratic theory — and even political science. 
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The New Political Theory 
of the Behavioralists 



Professor Greaves is critical of "that new and nega- 
tive kind of political theory . . . [which argues] that 
nothing can usefully be said about values." On the cortr 
trary, he urges, there is r iow m^ '^ fhoff ^^^f f ^ff^ fa^ a 
resp onsible and constructive political theo ry. In spite of 
the difficulties imposed on such an undertaking by our 
present intellectual climate, Professor Greaves stresses 
the point that this is a task for which the political scien- 
tist is particularly suited. With the aid of related disci- 
plines avmlable, he carmot and should not abandon his 
responsibilities. 



H. R. G. Greaves 



Political Theory Today 



Justified or not, it is certainly a current view that there have recently 
been no significant^^^butionsjo^golitical theory either in ^ g^§pd or 
ig^ Amenc aT ThusfNoel Annan: ''What has characterised Western politi- 
cal thought since 194S? The almost total collapse of political philosophy 
— in the sense that Mill or Green or Marx wrote it." * Or, in a review of 
Hans J. Morgenthau's Dilemmas of Politics: "He insists that the 
empirical study of politics requires a philosophic framework, and that 
generally it doesn't exist. Admittedly theory holds its place in the 
curriculum, but it is historical and traditional with little meaning for our 
time." ^ The political theory here referred to is, of course, what used to 
be understood by that term. That is something which is morally and 
philosophically oriented and useful for guiding social action. It is 
something concerned with values, that leads to belie&, that seeks a 
rational and empirical structure from which to recommend. 

It is not that new and negative kind of political theory which takes 
the form of arguing that nothing can usefully be said about values, for 
they are just what is accepted in the society in which we live; that 
nothing can be prescribed or recommended, save acquiescence. Yet this 
rejection of rationalism — ^for that is surely what it is — by this kind of 

^The Listener, Febraary 19, 1959, p. 323. 

* By M. R. Merrill, in Western Political Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 617. 

source: The Political Science Quarterly, LXXV, 1 (March, 1960), 1-16. 
Reprinted with permission. Revised version of an address given at Columbia Uni- 
versity in October 1959 at the invitation of the Faculty of Philosophy. 

At the time the address was delivered, the author was visiting professor of 
government at Columbia University. He is now professor of political science 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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political theory is both symptom and cause of an attitude spreading 
beyond it. Instances are all around us today. Thus Mr. Justice Devlin 
lately asserted, in his Maccabaean lecture, that society should not be 
expected to give its reasons for condenming some practice which it 
dislikes. It is enough that the practice is regarded as intolerable. And the 
Lord Chief Justice of England has recently advised British magistrates 
that they should have regard only to their own personal views when 
determining their sentences, and should disregard anything else, includ- 
ing the reversal of their actions by higher courts. By implication the 
burning of witches, racial discrimination, and the Lord Chief Justice's 
own wish to reimpose judicial birching could be justified by the mere 
emotional preference of any society for that course. That is so even 
though perhaps some, basically holding this opinion, would more 
guardedly add that the society must have it somewhere in its tradition to 
act in this way. For this ethical relativism is logically of a piece with 
that negative kind of political theory which tells us that there are no 
truths or principles suitable for orientation, susceptible of rational dem- 
onstration, that all we can do is to look to custom. It leads us to the 
conclusion that we are, whether as individuals or as societies, upon an 
uncharted sea, drifting rudderless and undirected, whither we know not, 
at the mercy of winds and currents which we cannot control even if — 
and here too there is doubt — ^we can comprehend them. Such political 
theory seems, we may think, like Burke without the belief in providence, 
Hegel without the dialectic, or to be a historicism which finds in history 
evidence neither of freedom of choice nor of predetermined pattern. 

For this negative kind of political theory we do not lack. It is 
negative in the sense that it cannot prescribe or recommend upon any 
rational grounds. It cannot establish criteria for testing political institu- 
tions or behavior in terms of the ends they serve or the purposes to 
which they are directed. Indeed, it makes its central theme the denial of 
the existence of any rational criteria. But since poUtical studies are 
unavoidably concerned with societies which because they Uve must act, 
any such denial of criteria must itself be a prescription — of acceptance, 
of acquiescence. It is a direction not to direct. It is the act of deciding 
not to act. In the long run or the short, its consequence must be to 
persuade the student of political theory not to study political theory. Or 
at least its effect must be to claim that only that kind of political theory 
is a profitable exercise which shows up another political theory as 
having been an unprofitable exercise. 
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It would hardly be surprising — such an attitude to pditical theory 
being prevalent as I think it is — ^if political theory itself were to languish 
and become unfashionable. Whether or not there are deep social causes 
behind this dearth of political theory in the past more positive, creative 
and directional understanding of the term, such as a post-war impa- 
tience with beliefs and a desire to get on with prosperity, there can be no 
doubt that it exists. But we must not forget that this negative kind of 
political theory is political theory also. It is certainly more prevalent 
than it is articulated; perhaps because there is a more severe limit set to 
writing books about what political theory is not than about what it is. 
We do seem, however, to be moving to a position in the subject rather 
like that reached by abstract art, where a prize has been given for a 
black and completely unadorned canvas as the best work of the 
year. 



II 

If, then, we understand the dearth of political theory in some such 
manner as this, to what is it due? There are, I suggest, several contribut- 
ing causes. 

The first is the very success of political science itself. By this I 
mean for the moment, although I would not confine political science to 
this, the formidable growth in the volume of behavioral studies and the 
improvement in the techniques they employ. Many, if not all, of these 
shed useful light upon the working of institutions or the operation of 
forces, sometimes too upon attitudes, ideas and policies. Even if they 
often confirm what we already knew, they serve to verify, to render more 
exact, occasionally to moderate and to induce a healthy caution into the 
processes of generalization. They depict regularities and, within nar- 
rower limits than is always realized, they may serve as bases for predic- 
tion. Akin to them is the growth of what has come to be called political 
sociology, though I am not sure that this differs in any essential way 
from what has always belonged to the descriptive side of politics. The 
significant point about this sociological approach is its impatience with 
the dichotomy between man-the-individual and the state, its particular 
application of the pluralist theory by way of the study of group- 
organizations and social institutions which, without necessarily altering 
legal systems or political structure, yet influence the way they work and 
materially affect the place of the citizen in the state, that more narrowly 
/x>litical relationship in which each has impact on the other. 
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Now the characteristic of these developments is the emphasis they 
lay on one part of the field of political studies, the purely descriptive. 
This part is, of course, a fundamental part, but it is only a part. Such, 
however, has been the fascination of, and the facility provided for, this 
kind of study that it has led to several consequences relevant to what we 
are considering here. First, it has deflected thought and research in this 
direction where neat and tidy results could be achieved, easy to assess as 
contributions to knowledge and raising no tiresome controversial issues 
or possible allegations of political bias; and so it has to some extent 
discouraged adventure into the more speculative and risky areas where 
political thought touches upon morals, philosophy, ethics, psychology, 
aesthetics, jurisprudence. Secondly, it has produced so much that this 
has had something of a snowball effect. The very volume of material has 
made it an increasingly time- and energy-absorbing process for the 
student of politics merely to keep abreast of the work done, let alone to 
pursue the new lanes and byways opened up. Thirdly, the myth of a 
"Value-free" political science has been given a greater credibility. It has 
been insufficiently understood how far description in this field is 
dependent for significance upon analysis and explanation into which 
values enter. 

Here is the root of the deflecti on from political theory to politic al 
science. It lies in the misgjgded attem pt to assimilate pditical studie s to 
th e natural sciences. If it dates from Hobbes and Newton, it has been 
clearly accelerated in the century since Darwin's Origin of Species, and 
seems to have been brought to its climax by additional developments of 
more recent times through a process of delayed and cumulative action. 
Just because we see so clearly the inadequacies of the theories of 
'"necessary" or predetermined political evolution propounded by men 
like Herbert Spencer and Karl Marx we underestimate the influence 
upon the climate of present-day opinion of the idea, belief, or attitude 
they shared. If we live in a historically determined world, what is more 
natural than for the political theorist concerned with directing the course 
of social change to abdicate in favor of the political scientist who merely 
describes it? If^pdiUcs^is scientific like meteorology, it is logical to 
expec t it to de scribe or predi ct, bu t not to prescribe. We do not control 
the weather; nor should we expect to control the movements of political 
society. We accept them even though we make it a part of our 
curriculum to study them. 

Behind this there may also lurk a less respectable reason. That is 
what might be called the politics of political studies — or the advantage 
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of research and of writing which does not raise controversial issues. In 
the past it has sometimes been safer for the academic worker to stick to 
description and pseudo science because this is favored by authority, and 
avoids the risk of clashing with "Foundations". *lt seems probable that 
the activities of social scientists are increasingly being restricted by the 
power holders as the implications of social science become more 
apparent to the power holders and as social scientists become more 
dependent on funds for research."' Certainly no academic discipline 
can hope, or justifiably claim, to play its proper part in society if it be- 
trays the commitment to truth in order to gain material advantage. 
This is what the remark of Hans J. Morgenthau quoted below * hints it is 
doing. 

Yet there is certainly discernible an impatience with this **hyper- 
factualism" as well as with the view of politics as no more than an 
account of the operation of ''necessary" laws of evolution. As John D. 
Millett wrote recendy, "our fraternity of scholars generally repudiates 
the 'gloomy conclusion' that impersonal, nonrational forces 'beyond the 
control of men' govern social conduct. Instead, many insist that their 
purpose is to promote the goal of intelligent social action." ^ We might 
say, perhaps, that there was a renewed tendency to take heed of the 
words of Hobbes that "science is the knowledge of consequences, and 
dependence of one fact upon another: by which out of what we can 
presendy do, we know how to do something else when we will, or the 
like, another time." ® For those words suggest the cause and justification 
of political studies, the need to know how to act. Millett, indeed, puts 
forward "the proposition that from accumulated political thought and 
observation, political scientists have actually developed certain funda- 
mental conceptions of government which stand above the stress and 
strain of current partisan strife. It is high time to make these concep- 
tions articulate, to develop them in their full majesty, and to evaluate 
them by the test of experience." ^ However that may be, "there is no 
progress for political scientists", he remarks, "in the sterility of an 
esoteric semantics."® 



'Arnold M. Rose, "Sociology and the Study of Values**, British Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. HI, No. 1, p. 17. 

*Sec p. 12. 

••Testament of Politics: An Exhortation to Political Scientists**, Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 71, No. 4, December 1956, p. 525. 

• Leviathan, I, v. ^ Millett, loc. cit., p. 525. • Ibid., p. 538. 
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III 



A second reason, I would suggest, for the tendency to evade the 
responsibility for constructive political theory lies in what has been 
happening to philosophy. This is not so much the preoccupation with 
linguistic analysis. No one should quarrel with the clarification of words 
and concepts resulting from this, or with the greater caution in their em- 
ployment which it encourages. In both respects its contribution is 
invaluable. It ought to lead, and there are signs that it is leading, to a 
more exact treatment of political theory and a more rigorous method. 

But the so-called revolution in philosophy has of course gone much 
further than this. By concentrating on the imperfections of language, it 
has seemed to throw doubt on the very possibility of meaningful 
statement. (Did not Wittgenstein arrive at this result?) Under its impact 
principles used by political theorists appear — ^because they are tainted 
with the naturalistic fallacy — to be useless as guides. Concepts become 
tautologies. Generalizations are seen as so vague that anything can be 
read into them — or nothing. In fact much, if not all, of the work of 
political theorists from Plato to G. E. Moore is considered meaningless. 
Small wonder, then, if there is little encouragement to enter upon so 
discredited an activity. 

Philosophy itself has so narrowed its field that it no longer claims 
to have an}rthing to say of practical significance. If it analyzes the logic 
of thought, nothing is to result that can be expected to be helpful in the 
business of living. We cannot be helped by philosophy, or by a philo- 
sophically oriented political theory, for instance, to condenm (or ap- 
prove) the torture of prisoners in a concentration camp. To do so is 
merely to give vent to a personal preference — or prejudice, as the late 
T. D. Weldon put it. Small wonder again, then, if entering upon the 
adventure of political theorizing is discouraged, for this is precisely the 
kind of question upon which it is expected to offer guidance. 

An example of what I mean is a recent article on **The 'Consent' of 
the Governed" • in which the author starts out with the declared inten- 
tion of showing that the notion of consent is a fiction. But then this 
notion of consent has been used, and I would say fruitfully used, in 
political theory, despite the treatment given to it by Hume, for about 
three centuries; and that being so one must be permitted to doubt 

•C.W. Cassinelli, in The Western Political Quarterly, June 1959. 
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whether it can really be no more than purely fictitious. Now this article 
is interesting in several ways connected with my present argument. This 
is so first because by denying all meaning to the term — ^for to call it a 
fiction is surely to do this — ^it exemplifies the current philosophic 
influence in the direction of analyzing all significance out of a concept, 
thus discrediting it as a useful one and tending in effect to prohibit its 
employment. But, secondly, it is interesting for the reason that it adds to 
the treatment of the concept by such other writers as Lindsay, Upson, 
Maclver, an analysis that serves the purpose of further clarification, in 
itself a valuable contribution. Thirdly, it leads to the conclusion that the 
term does in fact correspond to an important reality. Thus this article is 
not a pure illustration of the negative tendency to which I refer, nor of 
the sheer defeatism to which it leads; perhaps on the contrary it may 
indicate that we are already in a stage of transition away from this, and 
certainly other evidence could be brought to support such a view. Yet 
we cannot have it both ways: a notion cannot be a fiction and at the 
same time describe reality. We are not entided to claim that a term is 
bereft of all meaning and usefulness, and then discover that it enshrines 
an important element of truth. What we are to do, however, is in a case 
like this to reinterpret such true concepts, rendering them more fertile 
and creative, more forward-looking and useful for our guidance. We 
have to undertake the business of reinterpretation in the light both of the 
different demands which changed conditions produce, and of the new 
body of knowledge as well as the developments of technique at our 
disposal for meeting them. 

What I say here about the notion ''consent of the governed" I have 
argued elsewhere ought to be said of other concepts and terms which 
have played a leading part in political theory — such as happiness, self- 
realization, freedom, education, property, the good life, and the nature 
of political obligation. They are, as it were, elements in the granmiar of 
politics calling for new interpretation or changing emphasis, and for 
fresh analysis, in the light of varying social experience and knowledge. I 
cannot help thinking that it should be part of the business of philosophy 
to help in this adventure. 



IV 

There is, however, another reason for the eclipse of political 
theory. This lies, paradoxically enough, in what really amounts to the 
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greater need for it. If we consider what is the character of the dominant 
political philosophy of modem times in the Western wo rld we must say, 
I think, thaOT is utilitarian and social-democratic. Yet at the very 
moment that it has come to fruition, as it were, in the welfare state and 
the afSuent society it has had most doubt thrown upon some of its 
foundations. Now, doubt about the validity of a particular manifestation 
of political philosophy ought not to reflect upon the thing itself, but 
rather to bring about a rethinking. Yet it does seem as though the 
former consequence had followed. Can it be that the very imiversality of 
acceptance of the tenets of faith of one approach to social problems has 
rendered us no longer capable of reexamining them, for to defend what 
is taken for granted is to labor the obvious, and to suggest that 
reinterpretations are called for by a fuller experience is to fly in the face 
of cherished assimiptions? Can it be that the success of one political 
theory has led to so complete an annihilation of alternatives that when 
deficiencies were revealed in it they could not seek their natural 
remedy? 

Acceptance, of course, has been tacit rather than explicit. We may 
not all say in so many words that we believe in equalizing the opportun- 
ities to happiness, in aiming at the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, or in identifying happiness for the individual with the greatest 
possible continuous flow of goods and services, and for society with a 
maximum gross per capita productivity. Yet these are surely the 
criteria invariably employed; and the fact that we do not specify them, 
but take them for granted, only means that they are so much a part of 
an accepted body of doctrine that they are not thought of as needing 
exposition or defense. 

Political parties do not differ in their willingness to accept these 
criteria. Or at least none openly challenges them. They disagree of 
course in matters of method, emphasis or interpretation, and especially 
on the principle of equality, where their behavior when in power 
sometimes clearly belies the principle. But even here they will not be 
found nowadays attacking the theory, still less denying the objective to 
which its general acceptance requires them to pay lip service; they will 
take refuge in arguments about speed, cost, practicality. The ideal 
condition to which they look forward is really that of ''the acquisitive 
society" which Tawney analyzed in the early 'twenties. 

While this is true of parties of the Right, it seems to be in large 
measure true of parties of the Left also. For these have tended increas- 
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ingly to regard the equalizing of wealth not only as an end in itself but 
as the exclusive end. What precise combination they have adopted of 
socializing it, of taxing the rich, of raising wages, of providing free 
services, of ending poverty and insecurity does not matter. Whatever 
pattern their program of social justice or their new deal has taken, it has 
been concerned with utility and not with use.^^ 

But the evils of an acquisitive society are not rendered less evil by 
being universalized, nor wrong scales of value less wrong by giving every- 
one that chance to adopt them. The remarkable success in the way of 
improving conditions which the new deals and social programs have 
achieved seems nevertheless to have produced a widespread sense of 
frustration. The affluent society shows signs of being emotionally and 
aesthetically impoverished, less a society than a lonely crowd of or- 
ganization men and status-seekers, prone to seek escape from freedom 
and responsibility in conformity, acquiescence, or in being ^^other- 
directed". Its coming has served neither to reaffirm and endorse an old 
scale of human values nor to create a new and ardendy held pattern of 
beliefs. Rather does it threaten the brave new world of a Huxley and an 
Orwell, of frustration and hatred, of inhimianity and violence. 

I would not entirely exonerate political theory, or the lack of it, 
from blame for the growth of such social irresponsibility. At least I 
think it can do something by way of remedy if it looks afresh at the twin 
foundations of our dominating political doctrine. On the utilitarian side, 
I would suggest, it needs to take a fresh look at the process of free and 
empirical individual valuation which was so much a part of its original 
contribution and which, in denying the orthodox claims of conformity, 
placed responsibility where alone it can lie. On the side of social democ- 
racy it ought, I suggest, to look again at the old discredited concepts of 

*® Since writing this I have come upon some remarks of the economist Alan 
Day which are highly illuminating, as well, I think, as confirmatory. He writes in 
The Observer of November 15, 1959: "It is absurd that in one of the richest 
countries in the world, where real income is rising progressively . . . there is a 
sense of poverty. . . . Much more important than the problems of the technical 
means of running the economic system ... is the problem of how we shall use 
our rising incomes. It is much less important to argue whether we should double 
our standard of living in 20 years or in 35, than to consider the implications of 
a steadily rising standard of living. . . . How are we going to plan for this . . . 
without ruining the country for everyone by imposing an amorphously squalid 
subtopia over half its area? These subtopian dangers, and our preoccupation with 
our poverty and economic crises, are both most apparent in our attitude to our 
social capital. . . .'* 
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the good life and self-realization with the help, not only of Aristode and 
Plato, but of the modem psychologist and political scientist with their 
examination of the warping and restricting effect of pressm-es upon the 
quality of social life, or of individual life. Then perhaps it might lead us 
to a society which spent less on advertising commercial products than 
upon education. 



The need for political studies to work in this frame of reference is the 
greater for several recent developments. One is the tendency toward the 
identification of the modem state with one Meolojy or tiie other in 
the^ost inten^spcial conflict of^Se^time. This gready reinforces the 
compulsions to conformi^ordinarily in the hands of the group dominat- 
ing state power. It supports them with the plea of patriotism and the 
demand for ensuring the security, and indeed the survival, of the social 
order itself in the face of the utter destruction threatened by the opposed 
ideology, identified with another state power. This reached its climax in 
the West in McCarthyism and in the operations of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, but has spread its poison much more widely. It is, 
of course, matched and surpassed in Russia. This ''corruption of 
patriotism," as Hans J. Morgenthau has recendy called it,^^ is a patent 
attack upon personality as well as upon the place of the individual in 
society, in fact upon the very values that make the society worth 
defending. Its effects on intellectual freedom and civic responsibility are 
insidious and far-reaching. They are not to be measured by the few who 
resist or suffer, who can be counted, but by the many who succumb and 
cannot. 

While this particular development is new in form rather than in 
essence, for the claim of political authority to absorb the total personal- 
ity of the individual is as old as history, its importance is much greater 
today because the whole mechanism for bringing compulsion to bear 
upon the mind is both more powerful and more concentrated. It is more 
powerful because the propagandist and the public relations man have a 
revolutionized body of knowledge available for their use. It is more 
concentrated inasmuch as the instruments of press and advertising, radio 
and television, through which they work, are monolithic in character 
and closely combined under the control of very few people. 

"In Dilemmas of Politics (Chicago, 1958). 
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Here it is impossible to do more than suggest what are the effects 
of this kind of compulsion. Suffice it to give two quotations, one from an 
American, the other from a Russian, source. H. H. Wilson speaks of 
these as being the production as an ''ideal type" of the man who is 
''dedicated to the avoidance of extreme views and believes it better to 
have no convictions that cannot be adjusted by consensus and com- 
promise." ^^ Pasternak, in an image that is recognizable beyond the 
confines of the Soviet Union, writes: 

It was then that falsehood came into our Russian land. The great mis- 
fortune, the root of all the evil to come, was the loss of faith in the value 
of personal opinions. People imagined that it was out of date to follow 
their own moral sense, that they must all sing the same tune in chorus, 
and live by other people*s notions, the notions which were being 
crammed down everybody's throat. And there arose the power of the 
glittering phrase.^ 

There can surely be no doubt about the growing importance of 
these pressures, or about the need this renders the more urgent for the 
political scientist to appraise their impact. He has not only to ask, that 
is to say, to what they are due and what forms they take. He has also to 
evaluate their effects. Such evaluation, indeed, can alone give meaning 
to his analysis. For to speak of political studies as having meaning is to 
say both that they present an ordered system of knowledge or empiri- 
cally tested principles, or both, and that this is capable of offering guid- 
ance in the contemporary world. This is their proper task: to afford 
guidance. It is not merely to describe, regardless of all possible rele- 
vance. Nor is it to give a perfect one-and-only answer in a predicament 
where generally there is none. Nor even is it to predict And the fact that 
this is the true nature of the political student's work shows why it needs 
to be, and to be seen to be, related to a coherent system of values. For 
it to be oriented as I suggest would help it to attain a coherence it lacks, 
and so to do what it is supposed to do. Failure to realize this is what is 
implied by Hans J. Morgenthau when he says that "it is the measure of 

^The Dilemma of the Obsolete Man (Los Angeles, 1954); see also his Con- 
gress: Corruption and Compromise (New York, 1951). This theme is to be found 
in much other work, such as W. Sargant, Battle for the Mind (Garden City, 
1957); Allen Wheelis, The Quest for Identity (New York. 1958); WiUiam H. 
Whyte, The Organization Man (New York, 1957); David Riesman, The Lonely 
Crowd (New Haven, 1950); Erich Kahler, The Tower and the Abyss (New 
York, 1957) and Man the Measure (New York, 1956). 

^Doctor Zhivago (New York, 1958), p. 363. 
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the degree to which political science in America meets the needs of so- 
ciety rather than its moral commitment to the truth that it is not only 
eminently respectable and popular, but — ^what is worse — ^that it is also 
widely regarded with indifference." ^^ 

The second development I have in mind which brings about this 
kind of pressure, and calls the political theorist to reassess our direc- 
tives, is the result of the technological revolution. It is the loss of identity 
by the individual with the growth of the monolithic structure as the 
characteristic feature of economic, political and social life. In relation to 
it he feels insignificant. It is remote and incomprehensible; and he is 
confronted by it on all sides. It may be the corporation, private or 
public, that employs him and controls so much of his life and in which 
his security lies; the trade union that represents or instructs him, and 
with which, because of its growth in size, he is sometimes out of effective 
touch; the municipality or metropolis in which he lives; the political 
party with its millions of members; the government department, civic 
authority, or combine which supplies him with necessary services; or 
even the commercial corporation, shares in which constitute his prop- 
erty. All represent vast, impersonal, remote forces, often imaccountable, 
generally without any flow of responsibility either to him or from him. 
In little or no degree does he regard them as reflecting his personality. 
The less he finds himself able to influence them, the less does he think 
himself answerable for what they do, often in his name — answerable, 
that is, to himself, to society, to history. This means that there is a large 
area of his life, comprehending most of his relationships with the larger 
community, which has little or no meaning for him; it goes no way to 
meet his creative urge, his desire to give a purposive cohesion to his 
activities, his emotional need for fellowship; and yet it absorbs progres- 
sively more of these relationships. Compensation has to be sought in 
nonsocial or antisocial activities. As J. A. M. Meerloo writes: 

If the complexity of a country's political and economic apparatus makes 
the individual citizen feel powerless, confused and useless, if he has no 
sense of participation in the forces that govern his daily life, or if he 
feels these forces to be so vast and confusing that he can no longer 
understand them, he will grasp at the totditarian opportunity for 
belonging, for participation, for a simple formula that explains and 
rationalises what is beyond his comprehension.^^ 

^Loc. cit. "^ Mental Seduction and Menticide (London, 1957 )r p. 108. 
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Such frustration, alienation, schizophrenia are so plainly the antithesis 
of what I have caUed the twin foundations of our political doctrine with 
its concern for individual valuation and the good life that, if there is any 
truth in this diagnosis, this must clearly call for its reexamination in 
the light of them. 

Nor can there be any doubt that this diagnosis is at present being 
made widely and with an impressive unanimity. True, this is more 
characteristic of American than of English writing. That may be due to 
the development having gone further in America, to there being perhaps 
less resistance to it in the form of traditional or precapitalist codes of 
behavior, and less of a conviction that political institutions provide pos- 
sible ways of escape. But there can be no doubt that the same phe- 
nomena exist in Britain too, or that there has been an increasing similar- 
ity in them during the last decade. True, too, that the diagnosis is to be 
seen more in the work of sociologists and psychologists than of political 
theorists. Perhaps they are nearer to the sources upon which a political 
theory appropriate to our group-, organization-, and complex-infested 
society must draw. For their whole tendency is to treat the individual 
not as the philosophic abstraction familiar to political theorists of the 
past, seen in contradistinction to another abstraction, the state; but as 
seeking his identity, his fulfillment, his freedom in a complex of social 
relationships some of which serve and others which hamper it That 
political theory must have this kind of approach is surely the corollary. 
Essentially, that is to say, it is a projection of political pluraUsm. 

The interest of the political scientist in pressure groups, 61ites, 
minorities, representative systems and the behavior of electors, parties 
and their organization, the press and the radio and public opinion is 
indeed an expression of just this impulse. If all these invite study be- 
cause they are both clearly part of the process of government and also 
susceptible to more or less exact description — ^that is to ^'scientific'" 
treatment — they have another characteristic in common. That is their 
relevance to the participation of the citizen in the democratic state. This 
is now seen to be manifold and complex in its forms, and channeled in 
devious ways. But the study of it is undertaken on the basis of assump- 
tions in the realm of political theory, and, although these are generally 
tacit, to them must be attributed the view that the work is worth while. 
Orthodox democratic theory, starting from a monistic basis, held it 
manifest that maximum participation or the most active consent of all 
was the criterion of democracy. Moving off, as it were, from this postu- 
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late, these studies then show that in fact this participation resolves itself 
in practice into decision by pressure groups and minorities, indicating 
therefore that participation is imreal or nonexistent and democracy 
false. Robert A. Dahl's Preface to Democratic Theory,^^ for instance, 
despite reference to consensus, seems to amount to this: it articulates 
this discovery into the argument that the main activity of participation 
consists in the appeasement of minorities. 

It is impossible to escape the impression that these studies are con- 
ducted with a certain narrowness of perspective. They seem to lack the 
sense of orientation which political theory ought to give them. There is 
an apparent unawareness of any larger pattern in which they can be seen 
to cohere, and which can make them more creative and meaningful. 
This is because in a pluralist world we still live under the influence of a 
monistic politics. Our behavior as students of politics postulates a 
society essentially pluralist; our theory has been incompletely adapted to 
it. We should not be surprised by this; the history of political thought 
shows how slowly and hesitatingly the dead wood is cut away, how often 
our thinking is colored by ideas which, though discarded in logic, remain 
a habit in practice. Now, our past preoccupation with the state as the 
only form of association interesting us directly still colors our demo- 
cratic theory. We have rejected it, for we now in fact regard it as **one 
association among many". It is surely the burden, for instance, of much 
of De Jouvenel's recent work that even in matters of power or of 
sovereignty the phenomena we examine are not manifest solely in the 
state and its ancillary organizations, but belong essentially anywhere 
that people come together to make decisions and act in combination. 
Such widening of our perspective should not lead to the abandonment of 
democratic theory. Rather ought the result to be a fresh look at its foun- 
dations. The criteria emerging from this are then seen to have no ex- 
clusive relevance to that particular association we know as the state. The 
frame of reference that I have suggested they provide ^^ has a much 
more general application. If it gives greater coherence and orientation to 
our activities in political studies, it may also help that discipline to offer 
some guidance on the processes of valuation needed among the pres- 
sures and impulsions to conformity with which the world that results 
from the technological revolution confronts us. 

"Chicago, 1956. 

"Very generally above, more specifically in my Foundations of Political 
Theory (London and Fair Lawn, N.J., 1958). 
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VI 

Finally, an orientation of political theory, or a frame of reference 
for it, of the kind here implied is suited to our needs. For the good life, 
self-realization, happiness — ^vague and difficult to give precision to though 
they be— do have meaning. Hiey summarize what, as practical people 
living in the everyday world of our own experience, we seek in order to 
give direction to our lives; and what we do there we should do as politi- 
cal theorists. Indeed, we look for aid to psychology and ethics and any 
other branch of study which may contribute to this eclectic '"master- 
science" to help in their analysis. 

What is die kind of help they can give in fact today? A few lines 
cannot do justice to this and so may risk weakening the case. But at 
least it may be said that they suggest the absence of any single, ideal 
stereotype pattern of belief and behavior, but point rather to great 
diversity. They indicate valuation as an individual, rational or intelli- 
gent, and empirical process, needing to produce active belief rather than 
passive acquiescence if it is to be creative and fulfilling; pleasure as hav- 
ing no exact correlation with what the economist calls consumption, 
with market-value '"utility" but rather with the use that is made of goods 
and services; happiness as being as closely related to how we live as to 
having the materials with which to live, as involving the satisfaction of 
needs for fellowship, for making activity meaningful or creative, for re- 
sponsible ''participation." If they thus reinforce the basic tenets of sodal 
democracy, they serve to extend their relevance from the increasingly 
remote "political" area, in its orthodox definition of exclusive concern 
with the legal mechanisms of the state, to that occupied by all the forms 
of interlocking collectivities which characterize the life of modem so- 
cieties. 
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